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NAME. AND. CLIMATE ce. took its name from the 
Fes, x German” 8 ſho conquered” the Gauls, the 
it is nee com 
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the interior parts of the kingdgm, is in general mild and 


He Keen as Js Þ tended ; and ſt muſt be 0 
1e a Be & been but too ccelsful in giving the id 
ts of Great Britain falſe Prepoſitions in favour” of their 


vwn county." ft muſt be owned, that their weather is more 


clear and ſettled than in England. In the northern provinces; 
however, the winters are more intefifely cold, and che inhabi- 
tants not pr well- A with firing, which inF rance is chief- 
wood: 3 1 F. 69 105. 5 
Sor AD wWwar R.] Ea is Wok in an abentnt ſoil, 
oil, Korg {or every luxu of 
life. [Borie of their fruits A higher flavour than uholk of 
England; but neither their paſturage or tillage are — rr 
20 Gurs. The beats in many parts burn up the ground; ſo 
mat It has n verdure; andthe! ſoil barely produces as much 
and cheſnuts, as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but 
- Wks chief mis fortune attending the French ſoil is, that tue in- 
tabitants having but a precatious! ſecurity in their on pro- 
perty, do not apply themſelves ſufficiently to cultivation and 
ulture-- re, howerer, has done wonders for them, 
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Prenor, mich divide France from ** -Vanges which 
— from Burgundy and Alfage. Mount a 
which hich divides ranche Compte, from Switaer ee T be Co: 
vennes, in the province of Languedoc; and 
. the province of Auvergne. 
RVS AND LARS. ] The principal rivers 
the. Lyirey che Rhone, the Garonne, 9 1 "qþ 
Loire. takes its courſe-north. and „ with al 
ity wiodinge, om . its -ſaygce-to; the ſea,, computed. to. run 
about 500 miles. The he Rhone, flows on ſouth-weſt to == 
and then runs on due ſau gill it falls into the Mediterra. 
The Garonne 4 in the Pyrenean, mountains, Wo its cour! 
huſt, north-eaſt, and has a communication with the Mediter- 
ranean by means of a Work of Lewis XY. pts 
Seine, ſoon, after its riſe, nuns; to dhe north- 
Troyes, Paris, and Rouen; in its way, and-falls into the E. | 
liſh channel at Havre. To theſe; we may add, the Sgane, wi 
falls into the Rhone at Lyons; the C - Which 
near Hayre-de Grace, runs in and N jtlelf in the = 
of. 1 The Rhine, — ws Ger 9 25 is the 
eaſtern between V and receives 
the Moſalle and the Sal 7 —. me, 5 g 
runs north-weſt. through tdy 1 al. ngreay 
. _ channel below Abbeville. - de Var, which bes in the 922 
and runs ſouth, dividing OEM from Italy,, falls into the Me- 
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The OR in a are rather, lower. than their 


neighbours; but they are well proportioned, and active, aud 
2 free than other nations in general from bodily deformi- 
The ladies are celebrated more for their ſprightiy wit 
than perſonal beauty; the peaſuntry in general are 
and are beſt deſcribed by being — — wo- 
men of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry 
accompliſh themſelyes in the neademical exerciſes: of: danci 
W and riding; in the practice of Which, they excel cel Al 


in {kill and gracefulneſs. They are fond.of 


| nating and the gen 1 now left off their 
boots, theix huge War- ſaddle, and monſtrous cur „in 
that exerciſe; and. accommodate themſelves to the Engliſh 
manner. Tue landlords are as, jealous of their game as 
are in England, and equally niggardl 255 it to. their — 


| A few-of the Beh prince the lood, and nobility, are 


more magnificent in their palaces = equipages than any of 


the Eaglih; but the other ranks of life are deſpicable, when 


dom to "the riches, elegance, and opulence, not only uf 
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An old French officer is an 


FI R A N C E- og 
| becauſe the lower ranks, when they ſee their ſuperiors elated, 
as in: the time of the laſt war with England; under the moſt 
diforiceful loſſes; never think that they are unfortunate; thence ' 
— —— —— 78 — their 

calamities, 

ed The French affect freedom and wit, bes -their:cgnprritibeis 
is dommonty-: confined to faſhionable: dreſſes and diverſions. 
Their diy are much the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, 
but their is of a- very different complexion. Their 

attention to the fair, tes into groſs foppery in the men, 
and in the ladies it is: kept up by admitting of indecent free- 
domis; but the - 
tended with that oriminality which to people not uſed} to their 
manners, they ſeem to indicate; nor art the huſbands ſo in- 
different as we are apt to imagine, about the conduct of their 
wives. The French are exceſſively credulous and litigious; 
but of all people in che world, they bear adverſity and reduc- 
tion of circumſtances with the grace; but in proſperity 

4 imperious. 
ma "RP 
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The French wig: bticharaBeviradien being well manitered; 
rather than well bred. They are-iddiferimiriately complaifant 
er r — 


2. The French have been ceriſured for-infincerity 3 borthias 
afault which they poſſeſs in no yr degree than their 
bours, and the imputation is geherally-owing| to their: exceſs 
3 throws a ſuſpicious light upon their cad- 
2 rench, in private life, have juſt ame 
tus as uropean nations, and have given as man 
o generoſity, and diſintereſtedneſs but on is far — | 
the chatacter of their government, which has p 4 
liſh againſt the — and when the French 2 
formidable, they will be no longer thought faithle@s | 
At is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge 
that they have given a! poliſh to the ferocious manners and 
even viriues of other nations. They have long poſſeſſed the 
lead. in taſte, ſaſhion, and dreſs, but it ſeems now to be in 
Te Caray and they begin to think, that the Engliſh-are not 
44K „ has not however taken 
8 2 — . its 
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| artful: and politic, and ſhews;/ at leaſt, a defire:of being agrees 
able. But to lay it on as the faſhion in France preſcribes: to 


all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear without 


this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe [themſelves in ſuch a 


manner as to render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpec-⸗ 


tator 1who has the leaſt reliſn left for nature and pro 
8 or tubite, with which cheir necks and 


ders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome! meaſure excuſable, as | 
| their ſuina“ o 


rt or derterity, 
tion of features, but renders the 
leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of roy 


out this horrible matk no married lady is admitted at court, or 


in any polite aſſembly, and it is a mark of diſtinction —— 
none of the lower claſſes dare aſſ ume. 


Danss.] The French dreſa of both ſexes is fo well Kaden | 


that it is needleſs to expatiate upon them here ; but, indeed, 
their dreſs in ns variable, that it is next 
to impoſſible to it. certainly have mote in- 
vention in that particular than — their neighbours, and 
their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſerviee 

to their manufactures. With regard to the Engliſn, they 

poſes one capital ſuperiorĩty, which is, that the ,cloaths of 
7 ſexes, and their ornaments, are at leaſt one third cheaper. 


ſend for. the taylor, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker; and every 


other tradeſman concerned in the equipment of "the: buman | 


body. He muſt even change his bucklesy and. the form of 
| his ruffles: and, though at the riſk of his life, ſuit his cloathis 
to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, though the weather 


ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his habit Citi, or dmi- 


ſaiſon, without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the 
day which faſhion has fired for that purpoſe; and neither old 
Age nor will excuſe a man for wearing bis bat upon 

his head, either at home or abroad. Females are, if poſſible, 
ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion.) All their dacks 
and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. : They muſt 


have new caps, new laces; new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. ; 
They muſt have their taffaties for the ſummer, their flowered 
ſpring and autumn, their fattins-anddamaſks-for 
a cam- 


ſilks for the 
winter The men too muſt provide t 

blet ſuit-trimmed with ſilver for ſpring —̃ Ä— 
cloaths for ſummer, an clean laced ith gold, or velvet for 
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in which their kings have been ſo conſtant, that they have 


Sbtalned the title of Moſt Chriſtian; and che pope; in his 
. ives the” n the title of Eldeſt gon of the | 
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8 of a geometer, hay united the talents of 
e Writer. 
* "Since the beg deginnigg: of the preſent centur , the Reger 
have vied with the Engliſh in natural phil Buffon 
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Their painters, Pouſfin, Le Brun, and. above all Le Sucurg 
did honour. to the age of XIV. Tbey have none ät 
preſent to compare with them in the more noble kinds of 
painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for derurite and converſation 
pieces, never perhaps was excelled, - 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in 
or, a or in any. other nation. Tbeir treatiſes on ſhip- 

ing ſtand unrivalled; but in the practice 
＋ 904. they are outdone the Engliſh. No genius has 
hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or practice of fortifica- 
tion. The French were long our ſuperiors in architecture, 


e F f e them jn ha 


ſhall. conclude this head with obſerving, that the 


French have now finiſhed the Cyclopedie, or general dictionary 
3 lences, which was — up in 26 volumes in 


iv, under che direction of meſſieurs D' Alembert and Dide- 


rot, option in $0 agree inane rpern.o 


we ate acquainted with, - 
3 AND PUBLIC colurons] These l 


2 my 2 the different governments and 
n 4 oniverſity or — l in France z 
t are in numberẽwen * as * Aix, 
Arles, Avi | wo 3 e re. 
Cahors, Dol, D 8 Montauþan, ontpellier, 
Nantes, O. Ortes — N Point 
Toulouſe, 


7 12 eight endete In Puri namely, 

CADEMIEES, ere are eight aris, 

three literary ones; that that called the French Academy, that of 

Inſeriptions, and that of the Sciences one of painting and 
one o archĩtectum, and thres for riding the great 

and other military exerciſes... = 
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of more valuable remains of antiquity than France. Some of 


the French antiquities belong to the time of the Celts, and 


conſequently, compared to them, thoſe of Rome are modern. 
Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious account of the 


E-pulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far 


back as Pharamond; and ſome of them when broken open 
were found to contain ornaments and jewels of value. - At 
Rheims, and other-parts of France, are to be ſeen triumphal 
arches ; but the moſt entire is at Orange, erected on account 
of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones by 
Caiĩus Marius and Luctatius Catulus. After Gaul was redu- 
cee to a Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delight in 
adorning it with magnificent edifices, both civil and ſacred, 
ſome . which are more entire than any to be met with 
in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre are to be found 
at CRalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, ex- 
hibits the moſt valuable. remains of ancient architecture of any 
place in France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in 
the Auguſtan age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to con 
2 ſtream of water between two mountains, for the uſe of that 
city, and is as freſh to this day as Weſtminſter- bridge: it 
conſiſts of three bridges, or tires of arches one above another; 
the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. The 
moderns are indebted for this, and many other ftupendous 
aqueducts, to the ignorance of the ancients that all ſtreams will 
Fiſe as high as their heads. Many other ruins of antiquity are 
found at Niſmes, but the chief is the temple of Diana, whoſe 
iges are ſtill remaining. The amphitheatre, which is 
thought to be the fiheſt and moſt entire of the kind of any 
in Europe; but above all, the -houſe erected by the emperor 
Adrian, called the - Maiſon Carrie. The architecture and 
ſculpture of this building is fo exquiſitely bezutiful that it en- 
_chants even the moſt ignorant, and it is ſtill entire, being 
very little affected either by the ravages of time, or the havock 
of war. At Paris may be ſeen the remains of the palace of 
Therme, which was built by the empetor Julian, ſurnamed 


. DY 
_ , che Apoſtate, IN APs after the ſame model as the 


baths.of Diocleſian. The remains of this ancient edifice are 


- CA 


many arches, and-within them a large ſalloon. It is fabri- 


of. a kind of maſtic, the compoſition of which is not 
-- now knowny/ intermixed with ſmal} ſquase pieces of free ſtone 


. -» and been? fo 565 67 


- At. Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental 
_ - granite, which is 52 feet high, and 7 feet diameter at the baſe, 


and all but one ſtone. Roman es are frequent in France. 


The moſt particular are in Burgundy and Guienne, and other 


- * 
- * = 
- 


inches in diameter, and 


deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in 
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plices beſides the neighbourhood of Niſmes, contain magni- 


-ficent ruins of aqueduts, The paſſage cut through the mid- 
dle of a rock near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to be 4 


Roman work, if not of greater antiquity. - The round buckler 
of maſly ſilver, taken out of the Rhone in 1655, being twenty 
weighing twenty one pounds, con- 
taining 'the ftory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be 
coeval with that great genetal; It would be endleſs to recoutit 
the different monuments of antiquity to be found in France, 


particularly in the cabinets of the curious: 


I have already mentioned feyeral remarkable ſprings and 


mountains which be conſidered as natural curioſities; 
Some of the modern works of art, particularly the canals, 
have been already mentioned, and ſome ſubterranevus | 


and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin in Britany and Niont in 


Dauphiny, are really ftupendous: HATS: ag 
| 88 — — TOWNS, Wor OI in France, of 

which we ſhall mention only Paris, Liſſe, and their principal 
ſea-ports, Breſt and Toulon EPs 1 
Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt 7 : 


lar and ſtro fortification in Europe, and was the m 
piece of the famous Vauban. It is generally garriſohed with 


above 10,000 regulars ; and for its magnificence and el 4 
it is called Little Paris. Its W of filk, cabbrick: 
and camblets, are very conſiderable; and its inhabitants 
amount to about 100 000. Every reader is acquainted with 
the hi of Dunkirk; which the French have been obliged 
to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn in the ſide of the Engliſh, by 
being a harbour for their ſmugglers. The reſt of Frenc 


Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns; 
which carry on very gainful manufactures. | age 


Moving ſouthward, we come to the Iſle of France; the 
capital of which, and the whole kingdom, is Paris, This 
city has been ſo often deſcribed, that it may r ſupetfluous 
to mention it more. particularly, were it not that the vanity of 
the French has given it a p ce, Which it by no means 
Ex M E 8 e boat 
Excepting even population. of the Eng} ve been 
impoſed Fea in this reſpect 142241 have nf. hinted at the 
feaſons, particularly the computing from the bifths and burials 
within the bills of mortality, which exelude the moſt popu- 
lous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies in com 
puting from births and marriages. The number of diſſenters 


of all kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the 


births of their children, is amazing; and many of the pooret 
3 | 82 ; peculiarity 
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peculiarity exiſting in London is, that moſt of the Londoners, 
who can afford the expence, when they find themſelves con- 


ſymptive, or otherwiſe. indiſpoſed, retire - into the country, 


where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of 
mortality. The population of Paris therefore, where the regi- 
ſters are more exact and acceſſible to the poor, and where t 
religion and the police are more uniform and ſtrict, is far more. 
y aſcertained than that of London ; and by the beſt ac-, 
counts, it does not exceed 7 or 800,000, which is far ſhort of 
the inhabitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes. | 
Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, 
and that which was formerly called the Town. The city is, 
old Paris; the univerſity and the town are the new. Paris 


contains more works of public munificence than 2 Its 
quares, 


palaces are more „and ſome of its ſtreets, 


hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, more ſuperbly decorated with 
i tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but 


a profuſion of paintings, 
Paris, notwithſtanding its boaſted police, is Eu inferior to 
on in many of the conveniencies of life, and the ſolid. 
egjoyments of ſociety, Without entering into more minute 
Iquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, the Paradiſe of ſplen - 


TEE el 


une qualled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre. is a build- 
ing that does honour to architecture itſelf; and the inſtitution 
If the French academy far exceeds. any thing of the kind in 

England or elſewhere. The Tuilleries, the. Palace of Or- 
| leans, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, where a valuable col- 
lection of paintings are ſhewn, the Royal palace, the King's 
Library, the Guild-Hall, and the hoſpital for invalids, are 
' ſuperb to the higheſt degree. The city of Paris is ſaid to be 
fifteen miles in circumference. -'The hotels of the French, 
nobleſſe at Paris, take up a 


t deal of room, me their 
court-yards and gardens ; and ſo do their convents and eh * 


The ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes very high, many, 
of them ſeven ſtories. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are 
generally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owi y to their 


containing a different family on every floor. Th river Seine. 


a«hich.runs through the gets of the city, is not half ſo large 
as the Thames at London : it is too far diſtant from the ſea 

for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed, as. the 
Thames, with veſſels 3 of any ſort: over it are many 
ſtone and wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend 
them. The ſtreets of Paris are generally crowded, particu» 
larly with coaches, which gives that capital the ane 


5 6 @ noted dyer at Reims, was the rd who ſettled in-this ple 
in the reign of Francis I. and the houſe has retained bis name ever fince ; and here 
the great about the year 1667, eſtabliſhed that valuable manufaRtury, 
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their houſes, eſpecially within; the plenty of water, and that 


which ſeldom does 
cotting, the walls are cov 
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wealth and grandeur ; though, in reality, there is more ſhow 
than ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes 
of ſttangers, are moſtly common hacks, hired by the day or 
week to the numerous foreigners who viſit that city; and in 
truth, the greateſt part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive daily from every 
nation and quarter of the globe. This aſcendency over, other 
nations, is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their lan- 
guage, their public buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture 
of tapeſtry, their libraries, and collections of paintings, that 
are open to the public; the cheapneſs of proviſions, excel - 
lency of the French wines, and, above all, the purity of the 


air and climate in France. With all theſe adyantages, how- 


ever, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with Lon» 
don in the mdre eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign 
and domeſtic trade, the cleanneſs of their ftreets, elegance of 


of a better quality than the Seine, which it is ſaid diſagrees 
with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines. In the 
Houſes of Paris, moſt of the floors are of brick, and have np 
other kind of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, 
and ſwept once a day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, 
the want of wainſcotting in the rooms, and the thick party- 
walls of ſtone, are, however, good preſervatives againſt fire, 
any damage in this city. Inſtead of wainſ 

with tapeſtry or damaſk. The 
beds in general are very good, and well ornamented, with 
— curtains; but bug: HO r 
ance, which frequently oblige to ſleep on | 
during the — — in > n Their ſhops are but 
poorly ſtored with goods; nor has their government made the 
provi that are ever in its power for the comfort of the 
inferior ranks; its whole attention ſeeming to be directed to 
the conveniency and ſplendor of the great. The ſhopkeepers 
and tradeſmen, an indolent loitering people, ſeldom take 
their appearance before dinner in any other than a. morning 
dreſs, of velvet cap, ſilk night-gown, and Morocco fli 


but when they intend a viſit or going abroad, all the punctili 


of a courtier are attended to, and hardly the reſemblance of a 
man remains. There is a remarkable contraſt between this 
claſs of people and thoſe of the ſame rank in London. In 
Paris, che women pack up parcels, enter the orders, and do 
moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, while the huſband 


loiters about, talks of the great, of faſhions and diverſions, 


the invincible force of their ar ies, and the fplendar of the 


grand monarque. The Parifians, however, as well as the 
n B 3 | natives 


22 % EE 
natives of France in general, are remarkably temperate in 
their living, and to be intoxicated with K conſidered as 
infamous. Bread, and all manner of butchers meat and poub- 
try, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the 
wine they generally drink, is a very thin kind of Burgundy. 
The common people, in the ſummer feaſon, live chiefly on 
bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall wine. The Pariſians ſcareely 
know the uſe of tea, but they have coffee in plenty. The 
police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quarrels, accidents, 
or felonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers from all quarters of 
the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo uncommon, meet 
with the moſt polite treatment. The ftreets are patrolled at 
night by horſe and foot, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offen- 
der can eſcape their vigilance, They likewiſe viſit the pub- 
licans preciſely at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee that the 
company are gone; for in Paris no liquor can be had after that 
time. The public roads in France are under the ſame excel- 
Jent regulation, which, with the torture of the rack, prevents 
robberies in that kingdom; but, for the ſame reaſons, when rob- 
beries do happen, they are always attended with the death of the 
unfortunate traveller; and indeed this is the general practice in 
| every country of Europe, England and Scotland excepted. 


ry 


ber of fine ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages ; ſome of them 
being ſcattered on the edges of lofty mountains riſing from the 
Seine, are remarkably delightful. | : 
3 The palace of Verſailles, e _ about 12-miles from 
aris, though magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, 
and 45 na, with all that art can'furniſh, is properly a col- 
Jection of buildings, each of exquiſite architecture, but not 
forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime of that 


art. The: gardens, however, an water-workg (which are 
ſupplied by means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine at 


Marli, about three miles diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of 


the fertile genius of man, and highly worthy of a ſtranger's 
attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, Meudon, 
and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment; 


each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſe- 


ment of a luxurious court ; but ſome of them are in a ſhame- 

Ful condition, both as to repairs and cleanlineſs, = 
Breſt is a ſmall; but very ſtrong town, upon the * 
ar- 


. 


2 channel, with a moſt ſpacious and fine fortified road and 
| bour, the beſt and ſafeſt in all the kingdom: yet its entrance 
N by reaſon of many rocks lying under water. At 
Breſt is a court of A an academy for ſea- affairs, docks, 
_ and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtqres, * 
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- The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a num- 
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houſes, &c. inſomuch, that it may now be termed the capital 


receptacle on the ocean for the navy-royal of France, and is 


admirably well adapted for that end. 1 . 
Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea- 
E of great importance. He. fortifſied both the town and 
bour, for the reception and protection of the navy-royal, 
Its old and its new harbour lie contiguous ; and by means of 


à canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, both of them 


having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its arſenal, 
eſtabliſhed alſo by that king, has a particular ſtorehouſe for 
each ſhip of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being ſeparately laid 
up. Here are ſpacious workſhops for blackſmiths, joiners, 
carpenters, lockſiniths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk of ſtone 


is 320 toiſes in length, with three arched walks. Its general 


magazine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the cular. 
Rorehouſes, and contains an — — 52 all kinds of 
ſores, | diſpoſed in the greateſt order. 8 23 
* COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Next to Henry IV, 
juſtly ſtiled the Great, the famous Colbert, a Scotſman, miniſter 
to Lewis XIV. may be called the father of the French com- 
merce and manufactures. Under him there was a great appear, 
ance that France would make as illuſtrious a figure as a trading, 
asſhe then did as a warlike people; but the truth is, the French 
do not naturally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeverance that is ne- 
cellary for commerce and colonization,” though no people, in 
theory, underſtand them better. It is to be conſidered, at the 
ſame time, that France, by her ſituation, by the turn of her 
inhabitants for certain manufactures, and the happineſs of her 
ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of a great inland and neighbour- 
ing trade, which enriches her, and makes her the moſt reſpect- 
able power upon the continent of Europe. I have already 
enumerated- her natural commodities, to which may be added 
her manufactures of ſalt-petre, filk, embroidery, ſilver ſtuffs, 
tapeſtry, cambrics, lawns, fine. laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, 
velvets, brocades, paper, brandy which is diſtilled from wine, 
a'prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; many of which 
_ ſmuggled into Great Britain, for which they are paid in 
money, - 1 e ron 4 
The — was introduced into France ſo late as 
the reign of Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon, Lewi 
XIV. the ci Tours alone employed 8000. looms, and 
800 mills. The city of Lyons then rr 18,000 looms ; 
but after the impolitic revocation of the edit of Nantes, the 


expulſion of the proteſtants, and the ruinous wars maintained 


by France, they decreaſed to 4000, and their ſilk manufacture 
is now rivalled by that of England, where the French pro- 
OY r a e ' 4 ; GSO teſtants 
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teftants took refu refuge, and were happ pily encoutaged. | On the 


Wet eu ned their e 
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other hand, the French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpe- 
cially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now little inferior to thoſe of 
England and Holland, aſſiſted by the clandeftine importation 
of Lect iſh and Iriſh wool, and workmen from this country. 
1 —— already mentioned the infinite advantage axiſing ta 
ber inland eommerce by her rivers and navigable wk 
As to her foreign tra e, it may be ſaid to extend all over the 
globe. It is a doubtful point whether the crown of France 
'was 8 loſer by its ceffion of Canada and part of Louiſiana at 
the late But the moſt valuable part of Hiſpaniola in 
the Weſt Ind ies, which ſhe poſſeſſes by the partiality and in- 
dolence of Spain, is a moſt e. acquiſition, and the 
moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies. In the Welt Indies 
ſhe likewiſe poſſeſſes the important ſugar iſlands of Martinica 
and Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and 


a ſmall tract upon the Mifiſſippi. 
be Ah have ſtill poſſem̃ons in the Eaſt Indies, of 


which! 'Pondichetry and Mauritius are the principal; and had 


their genius been more turned for commerce than war, they 


| might ate oſſed more territory and revenues than ate now 


the Engliſhz but they over-rated both their 


, and their Eaſt India company 
ſeems now to be at its laſt gaſp. We cannot — 
conſequences if that trade 


4 be thrown _ 
may be more fatal to England thay beneficial to . 
for {fays Mr. Anderfon) c her land trade to 3 
and Italy is by . Sup ons—To Germany, through 
eta and Straſbu o the Netherlands, through Lifle— 
o Spain, '( mo profitable one) gy Bayonne and 
err in the 
channel, and on the weſtern ocean, are freq all the 
_—_ nations in 2 th to France's 
; Epecialy ref pecting what is carried on with England, 
Holland. and Italy, The trade from her 8 
3 n from Marſeilles) with Turkey wg A — 
been very conſiderable, The "the god, 
Guinea upplies her ſugar Ds beſides the geld, ory, 
and drugs got from thence,” ? 
9 France may be ſaid to have been in the 
commerce, Fevoird by Spain, and dreaded by 


all the reſt of Europe, her fleets covered the ocean, but ſhy 
tao much to her own ſelf- importance. Cardinal de 
re ON, who then directed her affairs, took no care to protect 


Ker trade .. CR gans 6 


ante. Her poſſeflions in North America fince the late 
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it became the more valuable prey to the Engliſh when 
war broke out. It is, however, the happineſs of France that 
her wounds are ſoon cloſed, and it is hard to ſay how ſoon ſhe 
recover all ſhe has loſt. 
ne great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that 
the of a. merchant is not ſo honourable as in Eng- 
land, and ſome other countries, ſo that the French nobility 

it below them, which is the reaſon that the church, 

the law, and the army, are, ſo full of = Laa 


number of the cities of France have the of 3 
and each of them a particular mark to diſti their TED 
tive pieces, which, however, muſt-be very eſpe- 


cially to ſtrangers. - 
oy TRADING COMPAXIES, ] The inflitutions of pubs 
c trading companies to Canada or New France, and the 
and Weſt Indies, formerly coſt the French crown im- 
menſe ſums, but we know none of them now ſubſiſting, tho 
no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is ſtill very confi- 
derable eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper pre- 
ded by their councils of commerce. | 
1 AND GOVERNMENT, ] The condditution 
of France, in feudal times, was very unfavourable to monar- 
chy, but the oppreſſions of the great landholders by d 
ew ſo irkſome to the ſubjects, that they preferred the monar- 
ien to the ariſtocratical government. 3 however 
ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the of the laſt cen- 
Wh, chiefly through the necc ſſity ich the Hugonots or 


> oteſtants were under to have er of the Mode and men 


quality for their Eh but Richlieu, in the time 
is XIII. 7 it a mortal blow, and all the civil diſ- 
Bol in France ſince have been among men for power 
and places, and between the a eir parliaments, but 
> 8 were ſeldom or never with any Gogdinary 
The preſent parliament 0 of France has» no > analogy with chat 


of Great-Britain, It was origihally inſtituted to ſerve as A 
kind of law. aſſiſtant to the aſſembly of the which was 
compoſed of the- great peers and landholders of kingdom, | 


and ever ſince it continued to be a law, and at laſt, a 


court, and the members have had the + of Jus to alin 
a kind of a negative power to the royal fo, which chep 
pretend can be of no validity d region by — 

chriſtian majeſty has often tried to invalidate. their acts and to 


_ intimidate their perſons ; but, deſpotic as he is, he has never 
yentured to inflict any farther puniſhment than a flight baniſh- 


ment or * for their moſt * acts of e 


1 FOAN CE , 
- This ridiculous ſituation between power and priv 1 
the infirmity of the French conſtitution, as the ep > 
puniſh, and his parliament will not obey ; but j 2 at 
the ſame time, that the nation in general thinks the parliament 
its natural guardian againſt the court. | 
- The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, 
over each of which is appointed a king's lieutenant- ral, 
2 ſuperintendant, who pretty much reſembles the lord Jieuten- 
ants in England, but their executive powers are far more ex- 
tenſive. Difiributive 3 juſtice in France is adminiſtered by par- 
Jaments, chamber of accounts, courts of aid, preſidial 2 
generalities, elections, and other courts. The parliaments 
were in number fifteen, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, 
Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Remes, Pau, Mets, Be- 
22 Douay, Perpignan, Colmar, and Arras. Several of 
5 iaments however are now united into one. The 
1 r ef Paris i the chief, and takes the lead in all 
national buſinefs. It is divided into ten chambers. The 
d chamber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. 
he Tournelle Civil ju in all matters of property above 
the value of 1000 livres. The Tournelle Criminel receives 
and decides appeals from inferior courts in criminal caſes. Be- 
— theſe three —_— chambers, there are- five of requeſts 
for receiving the depoſitions of 'witneſles, and determining 
cauſes, pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills and 19 
fwers in chancery and the exchequer. _ 
© The next court of judicature in France is che e of 
accounts, here all matters of public finances are examined, 
treaties of peace and grants regitlered, and the vaſſalages due 
- hor dogg I fiefs are received. The chambers are in number 
and held 3 in theeities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, 
Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, Lille, Aire, and 


The third court of judicature. i i$ CEE 3 4 
matters that relate to nn reveiue, and the: raiſing « 
money are determined. 4 
'The fourth are the prfdal courts ice canoe of 
for determining matters in xn kart from magifizates of 
be owns and villages; ' | 
The next court are the | ities, to erden the 
taxes to be raiſed in their diſtricts, according to the —— 
. bs appointed te be levied. © Th likewiſe 5 
matters to the crown lands, and certai — 
the revenue. Theſe courts are in number twenty-three, each 
conſiſting of twenty-three: perſons, and they are diſtributed 
3 for thy-more convenient * * 
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Subject to theſe generalities are the courts; of elections, 
which ſettle the ſmaller proportions. of taxes that are to be paid 
by pariſhes, and inferior diſtricts, and how much each indivi- 
dual in the ſame is to pay. This is done by a collector, E 
returns the aſſeſſments to the court of generalities. Beſides 
the above courts, the French have intendants of juſtice, police, 
and finances, whoſe powers, when. properly executed, are of 
great ſervice to the peace of the community, They haye like- 
wiſe provoſts, ſeneſcals, bailiffs, and other officers, whom we 
have no room to enumerate, | 
After the reader has been told of che excellency of the 


climate, and fertility of the ſoil in France; her numerous 


manufactures, and extenſive commerce; her great cities, 


numerous towns, ſea- ports, rivers and canals; the = 


of proviſions, wines, and liquors; the formidable 
fleets. ſhe has ſent forth to the terror of Europe; and the natu - 
ral character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety, 
he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt — 
ful nation, and her people the moſt opulent and happy in 
Europe. The reverſe, however, appears to be the te 4 
that nation at preſent; and we do not find that in any former 
period they were more rich or more hap PP 

True it is, that in a country ſo extenſive and fruitful, hes 
government t finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, 
. councils were. 3 by an evil aq 

e reſources, as they are, by a wrong application 

proved the ruin of 2 & Th he moſt obvious cauſes 


this national poverty took their riſe fram the ambition and 
rai of thi ing and ding mn men, which led them intg 


ſchemes of univerfal daminiqn, the aggrandizement of their 
name, and the enſlaving of Chriſtendom, Their wars, which 


they ſometimes ied 26 anther balf of 3 and in 
were generally unfortunate, led them into. difficul+ 
ties to w ich. the ardipary pepenues were: inteequate. 6 5; 
hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubjeR, under 


various pretences, in the name of loans, free gifts, &c. When 


ſe , other methads, more deſpotic and unwarrantabl 
uch as raiſing and reducing. the value of money as it ſui 
their own purpoſes, — bankruptcies, and gther grievouy 
oppreſſions, were which- gave the  figiſhing blow, 
to public credit, the foundations of trade, 
and induſtry, the fruits gf which no man could call his own... 
When we- conſider the motjyes of theſe wars, a fleſire tq 


enſlave and render - miſerable the nations around them, 


GGG 
3 
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FRANCE, 

upon the bare mention of the blood that has 
ſpit, the miſeries and defolations that have happened, 
the 


2 
E 

and 

ambition. It appears too plain, from their late attack upon 


Corfica, that their own misfortunes have not taught them 
wiſdom or humanfty, for white they thus f after foreign 


Their towns, 2 few- excepted, make a moſt 
— 999 d 


. 


dieſctiption; L the paſſengers, who faumter through a laby- 


rimh of narrow dirty Rreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed of 
prieſts and devotees, g to of from maſs, hair-dreſſers, 
and beggärs. That this is the of their towns and 
any of their cities, we may appeal to the obſervation of any 
one who has been in that 2 Were it poſlible to men- 
tion à people more indigent than theſe citizens; we might 
_ eefcribe the farmers and peaſantry. We have in another place 
mentioned the natural advantages of France, where the hills 
tre covered with grapes, ànd moſt extenſive plains produce 
excellent crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidſt this pro- 
Fohon-of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon 
the gleanings; and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, 
— a fubſiſtence in the ſummer months ſrom the fkirts of his 
Here the farmer, 


exhibits a — indj hardly credible, And to fee 
him plowing the ground with 2 lean cow, an aſs, — 7 
yoked e im traveller that pity to 
which human nature is entifled. 
he feels: for the man. 2 


32. beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; 
d theſe harpies, the farmers and their in 
make no ſcruple of fleecing 2 moſt whoa 
and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes to ſatisfy the cravin 
of 2 numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as 

as the laity, to advance the government immenſe fums, under 


te names of tenths and free gifts, excluſive of which, as 1 


have obſerved eHewhere, they are” now taxed with a ceftain 
fum, to be paid annually. As are at prefent exer- 
cifed in full vigour, taxes increaſing, there is the 

probability that the bulk of the French nation will long remain 
that poor, „ and miſerable people we have been repre· 
ſenting them, which in truth is ho Agar ſor the 


liberties amd the. peace of Europe: 


Rxvrwöos.] Nothing certaim can be faid con the 
. ä 


numerous places that have fallen a faerifice to their 


conqueſt, their own country" exhibits a picture of miſery and 


„ difpirited, and depreſſed, 


forgets the country while 
of the e are Jet out for 
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| In 76, the hole ers of France in t e | 
9 was computed to be about ſeventeen millions ſterling 3 
and though the crown was then doubly a bankrupt, being in 
debt YE 100 millions . 2,000 millions of livers, 
by laying hold of almoſt the .current money in the 
. nag by arbitrarily © railing or lowering the value of 
coins, in "in four years time the duke regent of F rance publiſhed 
4 ſtate of the public debts, by which it appeared the 
king ſcarcely owed 340 millions of livres. This being done 
by a national robbery, we can form no idea but that of 94755 
tiſm of the means n 
The French court has not ſince that time bluſbed to own, to 
wit towards the concluſion of the late war, and alſo in 2769 
that their king was bankrupt; and his miniſters have purſued 
meaſures pretty much ſunilar to thoſe practiſed by the regent. 
to recruit the royal finances. 
Some writers ſay that the n en France, otdi- 
nary and 8 by the account of their own financiers, 
not amount to clear fix millions ſter- 
ling. 7 is — to the natutal revenue of England alone. 
Though I am apt to think that this calculation of the French 
revenues is rather too low, and that may be fixed at ſeven 
millions; yet we are not to form. our ideas of them from the 
great.armaments, and fortifications maintained by 
the French king, becauſe their expence is inconſiderable to 
him, compared to what would be to a of Great: Bri- 
eee in all the other de- 
partments of public expence in both kingdoms. The French 
themſelves, it is true, magnify the revenues of their crown 
ſometimes to twelve millions —— or above; but their 
natural vanity. gives them no ri credit on ſuch a 
head ; and 4 that the French 
king, in time of war, may raiſe lch a ſum upon his ſubjects, 
and diſcharge it by repaying them with one third of the debt, 
yet that is not to be accounted as a ſtated national revenue, and 
tends only to prove the miſery of the ſubject, and the injuſtice. 
of the crown.  - | 
In France taxes are raiſed by the taille, or land-tax. The 
taillon, which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the 
commons, is only another land-tax ; by aids, which we call 
8 by gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt 3 
a 3 or + ot ge by the tenths cf eftates and em 
; 8 all offices of juſtice; = confiſ- 
— — a tenth, or 2 of che 
clergy, Pc vs ne the 4 of twelve millions of livres, 
Which (that booy bas of . advanced to the Ling, 


( (in! 
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* > Mizrrary AND MARINE STRENGTH.] In time of 'peicE, 
the crown of France maintains about 200,000 men, but, as 
J have already hinted; at a very ſmall expence, the pay of the 
common men being little more than two pence half penny per 
2 In the time of war 400, ooo have been brought to the 
but thoſe which are raiſed from the militia are v 
- Indifferefit troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the Fren 
pad at one time 100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt 
equal to the marine force of all Europe beſides. The French 
have, however, at ſea been generally defeated by the Engliſh. 
The engagement at La Hogue; which happened in 1692, gave 
- blow to the French marine which it never has recovered. 
The preſent king, Lewis XV. has more than once made pro- 


Aditzjous efforts towards re- eſtabliſhing his navy, but his officers 


and ſeamen are fo-much inferior to thoſe of England, that he 
| ſeemed during the late war to have built ſhips of force for the 
ſervice -of Great-Britain, ſo frequent were the captures made 
by the Engliſh. At preſent, viz. 1769, we are told, that 
including 50 gun ſhips, the French navy amounts to ſixty- 
four ſhips of the line, and twenty-five frigates, beſides 
veſſels. e nen 155 ME | 
_ © ROYAL TITLES, ARMS, } Tbe title aſſumed by the 
© NOBILITY, AND ORDERs. J French king, is ſimply, King 
of France and Navarre ; and by way compliment he is 
called his Moſt euere, Majeſty. His arms are three fleurs- 
de- lis, or, in a argent, ſupported by two ls in the 
habits of -Levites, having each of them e pb hand, 
with the ſame arms. The motto is Lilia non laborant neque 
About the year 1349 Hubert the laſt count of Dauphiny, 
being accidentally the occaſion of his ſon's' death, annexed 
that county to the crown'of France, upon condition that the 
_— of France ſhould be, for the time to come, tiled 
: The French nobility are of four kinds; firſt, the princes of 
the blood ; ſecondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; 


- thirdly, the ordinary nobility J fourthly, the nobility lately | 


made, or thoſe made in the preſent reign. The firſt prince of 
the blood, is the perſon who ftands next to the crown after the 
King's ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are ranked 
among the higher nobility, as are the governors and lieuten- 
ants- general of provinces. | | : 
In France there are three orders; firſt, that of St; Michael, 
' Inftituted in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of 


thirty-ſix knights, was afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A 


* awe EE 7 


Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who ſu 


Is > TY i of i JT 
erſon mult be a knight of this order before he can enter into 
that of (ſecondly) the Holy Ghoſt, which was founded in 1578; 
by Henry III. and is compoſed of a hundred perſons, exclu- 


five of the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 
blood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order 


of St. Lewis, which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by 


Lewis XIV. merely for military merit, and is worn by 
every officer, and even ſubalterns, r 
Higreny.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenti- 
cated than that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to 
a Britiſh reader, This kingdom, which was by the Romans 
called Tranſalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the Alps, 
was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies contiguous. 
Like other European nations, it ſoon became a deſirable 
object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave reſiſtance, 
was annexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius 
Cæſar, about forty-eight years before Chriſt. Gaul con- 


tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Romans till the downfal of that 


empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to the 
aed, but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themſelves, 


| who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a 
collection of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and parti- 


cularly the' Salii, who-lived on the banks of the river Sale, 
and who cultivated the principles of juriſprudence better than 


their neighbours. Theſe Salli had a rule, which the reſt of 


the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been by the 
modern Francs applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, ex- 


. cluding all females from the inheritance of ſovereignty,” and is 


well known by the name of the Salic la. 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their-power, 
and reducing the original natives to a ftate of ſlavery, par- 
celled out the lands among their principal leaders; and ſuc- 


© ceeding kings found it neceſſary to confirm their privileges, 
allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their reſpective 


governments, until they at length aſſumed an independency, 
only acknowledging the king as their head. This gave riſe to 
thoſe numerous principalities that were formerly in France, 


and to the ſeveral parliaments ; for every province became, in 


its policy and government, an epitome of the whole kingdom; 
and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, without the concur- 


rence of the grand council, conſiſting of the clergy and of the 


nobility. PT Ll | 2 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the 


' fifolation of the Roman empire, che firſt government in 


France 


\ 


| of their kings extreme — and | mited 
qo are 7 * 


The firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks 1 
Daniel, one of the beſt French hiſtorians) os OL who 
his reign anno 468, from which period the Foone 
iftory exhibits a ſeries of great events; and we 80 ben 
2 engaged in domeſtic broils or in foreign wars. The 
| moos of ie Kinges; prive. ty. Charlemagne, found a cruel 
282 in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and reta- 
* 
, e, | France, 
oo have — —.— as — — of thoſe dark ages, 
maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and 
was crowned king of the Romans by the pope ; he divided: his 
pire by will among his ſons, which proved fatal to his 
5 and poſterity 3 the Normans, a fierce 


— rom. Norway, D and other parts 


ingdom of * and — 
the year oo, obliged the French to yield up N 


Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, Who married t he King's 
daughter and was perſuaded to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, 

This. laid the 1 rr 
Er a king to England, in the perſon of 
William duke of Þ ati wy ho ſubdued Harold, the laſt 
Saxen king, in the 1066. This event proved unfortu- 
nate and ruinous to 8 I e 
perpetual wars with Eng r were not an 
equal match, notwithſtanding their e and the alüſtance 
bac received from Scotland. 45 

he rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was 

the f in the 


of infinite ſervice to the French crown in two xeſ] 
fixſt place, it carried off hundreds of thouſands of 
| lubjeQs, and their leaders, who were almoſt independent of 
the king: in the next, the king ſucceeded to the eſtates of 
| numbers of th noi ty, who died abroad without heirs. 
| rape > Hf the — * — of the cruſades, their expe» 
ditions to the oly Land, 8/7 with England, which have 
— wnkGoned, we ſhall proceed to that when 
the French began to extend their influence over Europe; an 
this us to the. reign of Francis I. contemporary wi 
Henry III. of England. This prince, —— hy Fo 
to excels in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, 
whom till then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate 
warrior, He was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but 
"20 1 the 9 crown, 6 
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e Vill of 7 England 2 — 
rr 
Pavia, ot no Te to agree tmp — which he 
never meant to perform, to regain his li His non- per- 
formance of thoſe conditions was afterwards e fource of inany 
Wits Senor hine and the emperor's I nd A 

* — at the time of his death, — — 


7 


Henry II. : who - the whole was an excellent and for- 
1 eee the war with the emperor of . 
y to great adran for his- own dominions; and 
erved by the 13 chat though he loſt 

— — paniards and the Eng- 
. — = ener. 
any footing in France; He married his ſon, the Dauphin, 
to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting that — 
his crown; but in this he ren 2 2 ; 
of © 


; ficklys , 


* 
\ 
. 
—_ 
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whoſe 9 — — | 
ſo -Guiſe, uncle'to his wife, the beautiful queen 
This engrofiment of power 
che Montmorenci, and other families, to form 
a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the Anthony, 


of Navarre, wus at the head of the Bourbon family; 
22 che ans Catharine of — 


/ 


| ER ANCE; 
Coligni, menen of Fran „ ho then at the head 
Three civil — TEK 


Tuned n ie the iufernal view. af but- 
<p if poſlible, in one-night. This project proved 
bur too ſuccds ful, though — executed, on 
St. Bartholomitw's day, 2572+. The king himſelf afifted in 

22 e e e and it is ſuid that 

t ————— Paris, and in other 

A Row and this brought on à fourth civil war, 

— a Freſh peace was concluded in 1 573, with the prote- 

r . 
Charles IX. died wichoat heirs. 

2 ian, the duke of Anjou, had, ſometime before, 

1 A ot and hearing of his... brother's 

| 1 with dimeuley, eſcaped to France, where he 

F III. 

Religion at that time ſupplicd to the reſormed nobility of 

Franoe the fendal powers they had loſt. ae of the 


proteſtants could raife armies of Hugonots. 
eren bro in cm nf ee 
of the crown ; and the were ſo equally balanced, 
the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy — 
. was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the 
| head of Which was the duke of Guile. The proteſtants, 
| under the prince of Condé, and. the duke of Aleggon, the 
king's brother, called in the German princes to their aſſiſtance; 
and e ch Gl war broke out in 1577, in which the king of 
Spain took the part of the league, in revet che duke of 
Alengon declaring; himſelf lord of the Netherk 
war was” ſiniſhed within the year, — ſham. peace. 
The king, ever fince his accethon' to 
kimiſelf into a courſe of infamous 
extrav 


ARYANCC. | He was entirely 
Serdar, but he polleſied. oy ern 


bas, 
| ine, whites tink at by tbe-bal —— Way 
—— view to ploce the duke of (Zuiſe, the ys of the Ro- 
man- catholics, am the throne, ta which that duke had ſome 
Aiftaat pretences. A ſeventheivil war broke out in 2379, 
and anather in the year 4gg, boch of them to the diſad 
of: the proteſtants, through he abilities of | the duke of Guiſe. 
N „ . that after 1 
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4 one Clement, a. young . enthyſi monk, in 
. pn ended the line of Vas * 4 
readers 


| * objeQian 5 


the duke gf 'Savoy, who hi 
dles in his 2575 an 1 bimſelf, with end 


F R AN C E. 36 


him in a friendly manner to court, both he and his brother, 
& cardinal, were, by his majeſty's orders, and, in a manner; 
vir his eye, baſely aſſaſſinated. The leaguers, upon this, 
gore, fa - e Henry ha forfeited the crown, and was an 
enemy to is obliged him to throw himſelf fin 


the arms = 185 proteſtants; but while he was beſi leging Paris, 


the Jagged had their greateſt force, he Was, in his turns. 


hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficul- - 

„on account of his. religion, which Henry IV, king gf 
avarre 2, head of the houſe 5 if Bourbon, and next heir by 
the Salic law, had to encounter before he mounted the throns. 
'The leagyers "were headed by the duke of Main, brother to the 


are ul of Guiſe; and they drew from his cell the deoropit 


of Bourbon, uncle to the king 1 ia 1 and A 
Ramada. to proclajm - him king of France. 
ftrongly ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome all « 
Florious ations performed by Henry, his courage and magna- 
vimity, ſeemed only to make him more ben ee 1 4 
nate; . Ns de urt were ſometimes without com- 
mon neceſſari es, He wa, 2weyer, perſonally heloyed ; and 

2 5 him but that * his Aces * 
leaguers, on the hand, ſplit e's oy ſelves; and the 
French nation, in 8 bein ng jew of the Spaniards, 
whe e theroſely <4 the pub ditions, Henry, after 
n a variety and bad fortune, came 
to 4.reſolution of * himſelf a Roman - catholie. This 
ve of neceffty ty, as the king K. pain had offered 


bis daughter IGbella Clara Eugenia LA Paul of Frances 
e er 1 One. 
| ary went 1 to as à mar 
A 2 1 ere / r woudeia in his fa-.- 
voyr ; and having N x 8 abſolution 
from the pope, — to his authority, and 


had ny, 3 Spain to contend with, which he. di 


Vith various fortunes, In 21 publiſhes 


attention and ſucceſs, (aſſiſted in all his undertakings by bis 
Wan the ger aur) to r the bappine of bi poo 22 


—_ 
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encouraging manufactures, particularly chat of llc, dis 
ys which France feels at this day. Having re-eftabliſhed 


e berg in a great meaſure, ſecured the 
his'  Frople, þ he formed connections with the 
reducing the ambition of the he 2 


Au; br dutpole. it is ſaid, he had formed great * 


intention does not clearly appear) that he d to have 
formed NS a into a great ar republic of which France 


collected a formidable army; others lay (for his 


of 2 ; criminal pai for a favourite prin 9 huſband 
ian e 


queen, Mary of Medicis, and er to enter upon FA 


grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in his coach in the ſtreets 
See J. . Ravilliac, -like + Clement, another young 
en 1610. 
| 1 n fon to Henry IV deſeryedly tiamed the Great, 
„ his father's death. 
As he up, he diſcarded his mother and ber favourites, 
and choſe for his miniſter the famous cardinal Richelien, who 
put a period, by his reſolute and bloody meaſures, to the re- 


maining liberties of France, aud to the eſtabliſhment of the 


Pvteſtants there, taking from them Rochelle, thou 
Charles I. of En 4 WHO had married the French 1275 
ſiſter, endeavoured, by Kis fleet and arms, to prevent it. T 
3 wars on account of religion in France. 
I ty, that ial UN Fines urs » illgg ch, men Jof 
ives ; that 150, oco, Goo Pr e YI me 
tem on; and bad that Kids cities, four e — 
churches, two thouſand monaſteries, 


e 
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: Rickeliev, Nane tra of f of politics though finer 
. "was next to an enthuſiaſt popery, | upported the | 
of Germany, and Guſtayus Adolphus, againſt the houſe of 
Auftria ; 8 e all the rebellions and conl] 3 
which bad him i i, France, he. di 
ſome months been forme I. who, in his ſon, 
_ afterwards "the famous Lewis XIV. to Hg kingdom. 
During chat prince nonage, the kingdom was torn 


by the factions of the great, and the diviſions between 
; 8 tor the- moſt N cauſes, d 
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under the adminiſtration of His mother, Anne of Au- 
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all the other princes 
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pts moſt t deſpicable principles. The prince of Conde 
like a blazing ſtar, ſometimes a patriot, 2 
courtier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the 
ctlebrated Turenne, who from a proteſtant had turned papiſt. 
The nation of France was involved at once in civil and dome 
Re wars; but the queen-mother having made choice of Maz. 
arine for her firſt miniſter, be found means to turn the arms, 
even of Cromwell, inſt the Spaniards, and to divide tho 
domeſtic enemies of the court ſo effectually among themſelyes, 
when Lewis aſſumed the reins of ernment in his own | 
my eee 12 e that had 
upon e of France e fortune, 
on the death of Mazarine, to put d Ac e 
f his affairs into the hands of Colbert, whom 1 W 9 752 
than once mentioned, and who formed new ſyſtems fr 
the glory, commerce, and "manufaQures of France, A which 
he carried to a ſurprizing height. 4 
To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be tp wi chile 
of all Europe. Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies 
of Lewis: through the former he was blind to ede 
duty of a kin 7 0 promoted the intereſts of his ſubjects only 
that they the better anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs ; 
by the latter, "ry plows himſelf with, all. his neighbours, 
220 eren rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation, 
ve often ee his impalitle revocation of the edi& of 
None which obliged che French proteſtants to take ſhelter 
they e Ho „ and different parts of Germany, where | 
liſhed the ſilk manufactories, to the great prejudice of 


Foc N He was fo blinded by flattery, that he 


arrogated bo if the divine tonours paid to the pagan em- 
perors of Four 15 made and broke treaties for his conveni- 
encys nat BR rail pt Bout oof fe 
„ at the head of which was 
king William Il. of Eoghan ” He was fo well ſerved, that 
he made head for _— againſt this alliance; but having 


yoked the Et — infide lities, their arms, 
as bly ke Fog by bi h, and thoſe. e ns, 
under prince Bugene, — . fron? part of his life as 


miſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His reign, from 
the year 1702 to 1711, was one continued ſeries of defeats and 
calamities ; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his reign, were 
Juired at the expence of many thouſand lives, Germang and 

uſt zs he was reduced, old as he Was, to the 
deſperate refilution of collecting his people, and * at — 


he ſaved e Engtiſh 
* e warning row = 


— 
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allies; and ccheluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1713 
Farvived his deliverance but 0 years, 1 th died on the 92 
tember ts „ and was ſucceeded great graiidſon, 
Loy Wa b reſent king. 
| Not Lewis XIV. to his natural 1 children, 
* 115 as ed Trance in a civil war, had not the 
been ſeized upon by the duke of Orleans, 4 man of 95 1 
ſpirit, and the next legitimate prince of E ave 
ales y ſeen in what manner he diſcharged the e ebt 
2. but having embroiled himſelf with Spain, 
Was declared major in 1722, and . Fa po! on 
oa of December that year was carried . 
7 The 417 not to expect that I am to Lek the in er 
N all tlie 93 1 775 ſcenes A hei me 
e ſeyeral powers of Europe, whi irs $6 be 
0 reſpective hiſtoties. Aaalg c Arft as &* 
© king's $0 ernment was his nominating His 
ts kings gr ind! Fleury, to be his 11 1 
his ſyſtem Was entirely pacific, yet th on of 4 
Furdpe © Fi the death of the king of Pala 5 than 01 
rojled him with the Rouſe of Auſtria; ,- The intention 
e French king wird to 1 -x nes Staniflaus on 
che throne of Pol is he rou inte 
fGrion of Ne Ruffans a {Aura ;: but $ OO 900 
the title bog, wad the reyeriues of Lorla rtain d uring the re- 
mainder_ 0 The connection WOE France ai nd 
Spain for 1 0 to become priucip à war wi 
reat- Britain, in the management Which er was 
- - Pl. ſecond: by her Allies, 0M it was Fuithal % wy the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle i * 1748... As to the war,” 3. bad 817 
| zerican conteſt for its riſe, and was ended 5 
2 77 5 in 1 ee 0 the chief n 
| e recent to be 
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T win boch 1 
| TEES TFT Rheims 5 N 
ov of Lorri 104 died in 1768. maps” they $9. 3 jeto King of Poland, nk 
** Mis Madan Madame of France, d bake of Loa an Bu, e, 


=” ate Elizabeth | 5 I bs 
7 Ted Pen El Ja, horn 1734. "7 


e of Frnce, br det Maria Yahpba of $azony, 


EIT 
pl 


| e 5. 2 taxrind * 
955 from ld Hege e N 
X. L. Stam, ier, count de Provence, born WELD N 
-  $+ Charles Philip, count D' Artois, born 17 $7. - r ich 

a Maria Acetal Clotilda Xaveria, a 4 | ITS ones 
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on NETHERLANDS 


{HE feventeen views, which ard Jang by 
- of the Netherlands, were formerly part of G 
ir $hrip ng oe ok of Bm a 
German em mpire. * | 


* 5 IIFR 


= 


be 


auraur, "IT VATION, AND BOUNDARIES * rar 
. sxvV avi PROVINCES... 


7 80 


and 7 caſt Weires. | 


Ae 5 
Wender the German ſea on the north | 
1 * lad Frans en 2 


„ 


7 all, for the fk vf perſpicuity, © and to v repetition 
_ * £ ſeventeen proyinces under pos porn — 


2 w ich contains the ſev 
15 koh 8 name of Hollend : — 
the f. "Ora Tie: the _—_— mu Freneh Nether- 


nds. The United Provinces =; ej 
1 land, Bek Oro. 
; Fri 2 de latter form. 


Gade and Zutphon 


is only one fay the | th Yah? of 
| the feren United a. Fe 8 by : 


Stevan AND. o erge- or rn burn Provmens. 5 
lame. bn, xy. ws 


The following is the 'tmoſt/ 
with of their geographical Noor 
D 


. 
— 
„ Ap 


4 
> 


4 NETHERLANDS: 
Ain, a * Theſe inces lie 
E was 


nglith channel, and are only a narrow lip,of 

wampy land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great 

ivers, and what the induſtry. of the inhabitants have and 
the ſex by means 91 kes, which they have rai 

ſtill ſupport 10 incredible _ and expence. The air 2 

the. United Provinces is therefore and groſd, until-it is 

7 urified by the froſt in winter, when-the eaſt wind uſually ſets 

for about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. 


The moiſture e 
SON. np 1928 36 207 OC nteys. which — 41 

"A, perpetually ru ſcouring, The 
and cleanlineſs im thei ſes ſo much taken notice 


ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but by the nero * 
be ;io, making candle, it is W 
and in many places for tillag e 
Rryzas AND HARBPURS.].. The rivers ae an 725 


conſideration to the United Prov 4 3 whi 
CE hn In of phe nad ang rivers in Europe 
the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the Vecht. mars many boall 


there are few harbour in che United Provinces; the 


are. choſe ol Helvoetiluys, and Fl ; that 
y, and Fluſhing ; th 


rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious. 2 Pin hg bl 
though one. of the largelt and, ſafeſt in Europe, 


25 een eee 
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„ NER8,' CUSTOMs, Au DIVERSIONS. I ted Provinces, ara 
world. They contain, according to the beſt accounts, 112 
cities and towne, 1400 villages, and about two millions of 
inhabitants; beſides the twenty-five towns, and the people in 
what is called the Lands of the Generality, or conqu 


N mounds 
drains with which nterſected, muſt be kept 
may be called their natural 
commodities, their butter and cheeſe, are produced by a on- 
5 Their principal food. 
earn out the ir herring fiſheries, , for 
diſpoſe of their moſt. valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and — 


F 


nations, for the ſake of gain. Their air and tem 


climate incline them to phlegmatic, flow diſpolitfuns,, both of 
body and mind ; and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially. if hea- 
ted with liquor. Even their virtues are to their cold. 


2 


the-brink- of perdits. 


NETHERLANDS At 


NHABITANTS,. Man- 1 The ſeven Um. 


* 
= 
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_NETHERUANDS: | 
5 22 — . wm ng 

tality > 
ay 5 — the moſt —— we 2. 
intereſt abroad, where they thought themſelves free from diſ- 
. — hoy art in genera! quiet and inoſfenſſoe in their 


* wir, but few inftances of murder, 


and dri 
meaſure ta the 


Pn Bed Eons 
tries; rer excepted. Their tempers are not airy 
enough for "Joy, or any unuſual ſtrains of pleaſant humour, 


natives'of this country; and Jose itſelf is little better than a 
_ thechatical affeEtion; rifing- from intereſt,” convenieney, or 
Dabit; it is talleed of ſometimes among the young men, but 
4 A thing they have heard of rather than felt, and A 3 
caurſe that becomes wem rather than affecte then. 
In Whatever relates to the management of dean vgn, 
- the Dutch are certainly the moſt expert of any people; a8 to 
the knowledge of ins 8 ow -unite the no leſi 
neceſſity ſeienee of preſery Ey man ſpends leſs than 
his. income, bi he ir Milt / 90 it enter into the 
heads of thig.ſapacious people, that the common coufſe of ex- 
pere ſhould equa) 3 and, when this happens, 
bo think at lea t they have lived that year to no purpoſe; 
— oF. jrvin its 'a man them as much as 
any vicious or p extravagance' does in other countries. 
In all theſe particu wh the women exactly reſemble the 
men, Special in their natural indifference 8 to the warmer 
No country, therefore, 1 in tho 


| Huſnbby of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if hes, is at 


leaſt à comfortable ſufficiency ; and Where failures or 
bankrupteies occur. Hence, in tre midſt of 2 of taxes 
and contributions, ſuch us no other cou experience, 
they flouriſh and rich. From this: ſpeak ſpirit 
of regularity and moderation, joined to the moſt obſtinate 
— perſeverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works of drain- 
ing their cguntry of thoſe immenſe 45", Yo of water that had 
ſo large a part of it during many ages, while at 
the ſame time they brought under their ſubjection and com- 
mand, che rivers and ſeas that ſurround them, by dykes of 
incredible thickneſs and ſtrength, and made them the 'prin- 
cipal butwarks” on which they for the protection and 


6 f their territories againſt the of an enemy. This 
they bee Jace by covering Ger Krontiers" agd cities with 
innumerable 


all appetites and 


Ade en endugh For , ſo that the foſter paſſions are no 
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able Avices, ices, by means of which, "at the ſhorteſt 


— Th moſt rapid inundations are let in, and they be- 


come in a few inacceffible. - 
„From that frugality and derne which attends them at 
A times; And under the moſt intolerable difficulties, they - 
were e nabled tot only to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, but to 


powerful A830 in the moſt tender 


e and fotming new eſtablihments in Africa, 
er at the expence of Spain, and thereby, 
e 


erful was the riſe of their military and marine 
N maintaining, during their en conten- 
don with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of En not leſs 
than 1 50, 00 men, and u of 80 A he ne, The 
traders and tpechanics however, now to a N 
luxuries of Englifh and French and liv 
al nobility and high magiſtrates, who aye, 5 = 
trade, rival 'of any other par of Europe in their table, 
bufldivgs vs, furniture, and equi 
The tiverfions of the Dutch We not much from thoſe of 
the En ith, who feem to bave borrowed from them the neat- 
neſt of their drinking booths; Rittle and othet grounds, and 
ſmall pieces of water, which form the amuſements of the mid- 
Kling ranks, "not to mention their hand organs, and other, mu- 
ſical inventi foe are the beſt ſkaters upon the ice” in 
the world. "E's zing to ſee the crowds in à hard froſt 
ty ww the ice, write __ dexrefity both of men and women, 
had. flying,” with inconceivable velocity. 
2 3 her drel y Was noted for the large 05 
men; bow ins , plain mobbs, ſbort 
28 be other 6ddities'6f the women; all which, ta 
the natural thickneſs and clumſineſs of their perſons, gave them 
a ye hppa - ware? Theſe dreſſes now prevail only 


1 11 eftabliſhed Nied Here is the Prefby- | 
| teriah er 3 none but Preſbyterians are admitted into 
office or poſt in the ment, excepting the army; 
2 en. ny arid ſects att tolerated, and haye theit ref) 
88 or. NN for public worſhip, Among w. Thich 
nutnerous. 


15 


** Tn 151 
Laycvace. "The: ne Het ige of the United Pro- 
Vinces is Low Dutch, which is 4 corru qialect of | 
3 but * people of faſhion [| gliſh and French. 
"Their Lord's P rayer runs thus : þ Vader, die in de heme- 
lin zyn wwen naum word gebeyligbt. 215 eh home © 1 


Wille geſchiede gelyct in den hemel zoo ook ap den arden, ons 2 


; by Gz- 
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val, broot. 2 Tf — r. egg. 
|  Pergeeven mo neit in ver, 
mar veriof} on 4 hay den boo - 
LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN. 8 Erstens and Grotius, 


who were both natives 9 1 almoſt 


Ts 


N 27 
ee 3 Ting later times have produced a Van: pens 
ho is palleſſed of ſome poetical abilities, and about the year 
1747, publiſhed poents in favour of liberty, which were ad- 
i = rarities ane becauſe their author wasa Dutchman. 


N and 


 AXTIQUITIES AND 8 The Seeg 
VATURAL AND-ARTIFICIAL 


Weed the Dutch, to 
12 23 5 which. i 


N e high. 4 — 
e e tan 8 
5 


nificent. . Several muſeums, containing antiquities and curio- 
fities, tific eee 2 
| r 
+: 3 ſuch as the of a Arg er pgairacy Air 
n eie 
he years after the ſame dr Cut out of his fomach ; but 
th of this ſeems to be doubtful. A ſhirt made of the en 
a man. Two Egyptian mummies, being LN 
n W All the nu a. 


+ — 


=” 


_ - NETHERLANDS ©{@ 
F human body curioſiy ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vaude. 
eil. | 
Citrus, TOWNS, FORTS, AND is 
rA RDIFICES, PUBLIC & built upon * of wood, 
Fa , AND PRIVATE, is thought, to, contain 
the 241,000 people, and to be, next to London, the moſt com- 
ef. mercial city in che world ; in this reſpect, ſome have even 
her given it the preference to London, though I cannot fee with 
t what 0 Its conveniencies for D and the 
1 eur af a guiic works, are almoſt deſcription. 
n this, and all other cities of the Uni Pete the 
beauty of the canals, and walks under trees planted. on their 
are indie; but above all, we are ſtruck with the 
neatneſs and cleantineſs that is every where obſerved within 
N Rotterdam, is next to Amſterdam for commerce 
th: its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. _ The Hagu 
though but a vill is the ſeat of government in the og 
| Provinees, and. is celebrated for the magnificence and beauty 
| of its buildings, the reſort of fortign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers 
of all diſtinctions whe live i iq it, the abundance and cheapneſa 
of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are 
8 be about 40,000 : it is no place of trade, but it 
has for many years noted as an emporium of pleaſure and 
politics. Leyden and Utrecht are known in the annals of litera- 
tute for the accommodations of the ſcholars who attend their 
univerſities, and the beauty and S * public 
ſchools. Saardam, None a wealthy trading p is men- 
tioned here as the workſhop where Yu the Great, of Mul- 
1505 in perſon, ſerved his 8 al. to ſhip-buildjing, 
and laboured as a common, handicraft he upper part of 
Gelderland is ſubject to Pruſſia, 1 the capital & Gelder. 
Holland, with "att its commercial adyantages, is not a.de- 
ſirable country to live in, 9 to foreigners. Here are 
no mountains nor ng, plapracons, purling 
ons. or cataraQts. ie __ face the country, when 7 
viewed A 82 15 or ſteeple, has che appeatance of a con- 
tinued drained at certain ces by innume- 
rable ditches ;, 12 canals, which ſerve as high 3 are | 
frequently in a ftate of Ragnation. The uſual way of paſſing 
from town to town is by tratſcouts or covered boats, dra 
chap 4 horſes at a Now 1 Nac 7 of travelling is 
ut ins, 15 dull, for there is a ſameneſs throug g 
vg hr we ſterdam, nch is built upon piles, are 
x 18 of freſh or wholeſome water, which olDacs the the 


2 . the rain water in reſervoirs, 0 ee 


- 
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by 20 3 


tan the ftadtholder; and it is ſaid the Dutch 
Via ſcarcely acknowledge any dependance on the mother coun- 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE J An account of g 
Dutch commerce, would comprehend that of almoft all ra 
There is ſcarcely a. manufacture that they do not carry. os oc 
_ a flare to which they do not trade. In this they are affifted by 
the populouſneſs of their country, the cheapneſs of their labour, 
and, aboye all, by their water carriage, which, by means of 


NETHERLANDS. 


their canals, gives them adyantages beyond all other nations. 
| The Uſfiited Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; 


$ may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in 
= | wb 3 they grow. Their Tad Ad 7 10 y 
Have had the monopoly of the fine ſpices for more than 2 hun- 
ared' years, ard is the moſt opulent 9 of any in the 
world. Their eapital city in India is Batavia, which is ſaid 
jo EXC * nificence, opulence, and commerce, - the 
es of Aſia. Here the viceroys appear in greater fplendor 
fabjeRts in Bata- 


.. They have other ſettlements in India, but none more 
* pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good - 

lope, the grand rendez vous of the Hips of all nations, out- 
ward or | homeward bound. When is XIV. invaded 
Holland with an army of 80,000 men, the Dutch made ſome 
diſpoſitions to hip themſelves off to their ſettlements in India; 
ſo great was their averſion to the French government. Not to 
mention their herring and whale fiſheries, which they have 
carried off from the native proprietors, excel at home in 
numberleſs branches of trade, ſuch as their pottery, tobacco- 
pipes, Delft- ware, finely refined ſalt; their oil-mills, ftarch- 
manufactures; their improvements of the raw linen thread of 
Germany ; their hemp, and fine paper manufactures; their 
fine linen and table damaſks ; their ſaw-mills for timber, for 
- ſhipping and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their great ſugar- 
baking ; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures; 
was chin J leather-drefling ; the great A of their 
coin and ſpecie, 8 maſt eſpecially by that 
of Amfterdam ; their India trade; and their 


 , Induſtry and frugality. It is greatly doubted, however, whe- 


ther their commerce, navigation, manufactures, and fiſheries, 
are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were in the begin- 
ning of this century 3 and whether the riches and luxury of 
. 3 not damped the general induſtry of the 2 5 
Puste TRADING COMPANIES. ] ' pf theſe, the capital is 

the we re by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe 
wealthy Having divided fixty per cent. and ſometimes forty, 

about the year 1880 ; at preſent the dividends gu ory 
„ | | x z 
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ann x ak Ba 
aduced but in a hundred and twenty-four 
—— 109: an — > 2 1 


above twenty- So OE ON 
e but the Burch Welt- ndia com- 
divided no my ty ae Fa ana 

fn Dok of of 2 is 


3 


— nk kept in che vaults of 


to thirty -ſix (though. ln * W 
erling. 7 
„ IF AND GOVERAMENT:] This is 1 very im- 


 conbederacy, yet each province has an Fo 
. * — of the hn; a 


* 


gates from them form the. ſtates general e . 
i is velted 


reignty of the fe cracy 5 but uin. 
province d Or more delegates, Jet No- 
2 | then one voice in every refplution ; and 
have, abe force of a la it. 4 


proved of by e or [pen and NATE: 


r Province, 


"The council of ſtate Ek likewiſe of ot from the 
. vinces: but its ky 8 from that 
general: it is compoſed of twe ve perſans, whereof 
ins Lende two; Holland, three; Zealand, tio; 
2 two ; Frieſland, one; Overiſſel, one; and Gar 
gen, one. Theſe deputies, however, 90 not vote OVIDy 
means for xai ng r well 48. 0 
8 W L nl The 
the provinces are ſtiled an hty Gn 
of Hollap 2 and Moſt Mighty Les Aa the 
8 
of the Ua e etherlands; or, their 
neſſes. Subordinate to * two pom, is the, chamber af 
— which | 18 . 


the ky 4 


. * 
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: —_— ic accounts.” The admiralty forms a fep42 
| the” executive” part of it is committed to five 
colleges in the W provinces of Holland, Zealand, 
and Holland, the people have nothing to do 
either in —_—_ their repreſentatives or their iſtrates. In 
ol HR K ich ee hi — = public eliberations, 
in ſix ſenatorg, ' who are choſen 
ar e and rr ach ng them is filled up by the ſur- 
"The fan d fevits ae eQs the deputies to repreſent 
the the cities in Aer province of Holland. 
I have mentioned the above particulars, becatiſe without 2 


. know of them, it is impoſſible to undetſtand the hiſtory 
of the n — William to 


the 47; when the ſtadtholderſni hereditary 
Tra a female repreſentatives Gen of Orange. vo 

Tick liens 6 mani f edes the conſtitution I have Pr 

already deſcribed. The ſtadtholder is "preſident of the ftates _ 


2 . and ſuch/is his power and influence, that equa 
ties, ma magiſtrates, and officets,” in every ' A 


Ws 22 he has the moulding of the aſſem⸗ 
e ſtates 


h he has no voice in it; in 

d 8e 6 title, he has more real power and 

ey ch than many kings; for beſides the influence and re- 
venue he derives from the Radtholderſhi he has ſeveral princi- 
ities and large eſtates of his'own. * preſent ſtadtholder 
William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau. His titles are, Al 
Hereditary Stadrholder, Captain General, and Admiral of the 
Seven United Provinces. Hfe is ſon of the late fadtholder, 
William-Charles, who married Anne, princeſs royal of Great 
Britin, ind died in 1751.” The. preſent ſtadtholder was * 
Pein 2748, and in 1767 married the princeſs Frederiea of Bi 


With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this couns« Lott 
try, every has its tribunal, to which, except in cri- by at 
minal cauſes, peal lies from the petty and county ; At 
and it is ng juſtice is no where ire dfributed "iſh mor 

(of ds Uiiſte" Provinces fate, 


| == to the abilities of each pro- 


vinde or city. Thoſe taxes conhit of an almoſt general exciſe, 
a knd-tax, poll-tax, and hearth- money; ſo that the public 
revenue" amounts annually to about two millions and a half 4 


MKerling,” ' The province of Holland pays above half of this 
revenue.” The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo heavy; and {> 1. L 
that it is not without reaſon that a certain author aſſerts, 


| Sar tho only dit thr han e 'raxation” there, — 
e 77 ; v 
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Provinces is ſmall, 
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= breaths. For the encouragement of trade, the duties 
and merchandize are ſaiq'to be exceeding low. Not- 
ding the number and greatneſs of the taxes, every 
— is ſaid to labour under very hea debts, eſpecially | 
Hat, and the public credit js not in the mot fl 
condition, witneſs the immenſe ſums in the Britiſh funds. 
Mirrranz AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] : The number of 
land forces in the United Provinces is uncertain in time of 
but Hey they commonly amount to about 40,000 ; 25,000 
whom ſerve in garriſons ; many of them are Scots and Swiſs z 
and, in time of war, they hire whole regiments of Germans. 
The. chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, 
whom is the field marſhal general. No nation in E 
excepted, can fit out a more formidable fleet than the 
Dutch, having always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for 
building of ſkips 3 but the preſent marine force of the United, 
compared to what it once was, when 
equal, if not agus > to that of Great-Britain itſelf. | 
ArMs.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, Er Holland, are, or, a lian, gules, hold · 
ing with one paw a cutlas, and with the other a bundle of 
ſeven arrows cloſe. bound together, in alluſion to the ſeven 
confederats provinces, with to flowing motto, 3 res 


EY Ses the Auftrian Netherlands, 10 0 


AUSTRIAN and FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 
S1TVATION AND EXTENT. © a 


2 200] I 49 nd 52 nonh line. | 


2 and 7 eaſt longitude 
| Bounnanss. "B23 OUN 9 27 United 2 


Germany, 5 
Lorrain, = onal ; by Germ 100 1 
by an part of Peaay, and the Engliſh ſea, welt. | 


As this country balon to three different. powers, the 
Auſtrians, French, and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular 


. OE. the provinces: and towns belonging to each 
. Province of R R AAN T. 
ſions. | 
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Subdiviſions. Chief towns.” 
oo ©. ve a | Bruſſels, E. lon. 4 deg; 6 min 
e 1 © ant N. lat. O-CC, 
2. Auſtrian Brabant — +4 Louvain l wh . | 
2 1 Ss Vilvorden +% in the middle. 
OWE OUR RS Landen et: | 
Vs ANTWERP; and, 3. MALINES, are are provinces inde- 
"Fake of 2 Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and mayer to the 


ü 25 ne 8. E. | | 
* Limburg, E. lon. 6-5. N. lat. 


50-37. ſubject to Auſtria. 


9 — g — Dalem | 
Fauquemont, or n 
i WHzized 4 Valkenburg 
5. Province of LUXEMBURG. 
„N wy \ Subdivigens; Chief towns, 


Auftrian' Luxemburg 0208, eager. 1 * 6. 


Thavarilie 
French Luxemburg | — WHEL 8 4 7 
— Province of NA M UR. in the middle, ſubject to Auſtria. 


— en? Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe, 
| Chief towns — E. lon. 4-50. N. lat. 50-30. 
207 Charleroy on the Sambre. 
7. Province of HAINAULT. 
e r ee 2 "Chief towns. 
Auftian Haineult | 


* Ni. * . x 4 
* ” — bs 7 ” 
* 1 0 * * * 
- $ - e 1 " 


5 2 Projince of CAMBRESIS. 


3 | Cambray, E. of Arras, E, 
adde o fene. — * 3- CN, lat. 50-15. Jo 
| f Crevecour, S. of C . 


3 Province of ARTOIS. 


Amas, S. W. on the 
E. lon. 2-5. N. lat. 50-20. 
St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
4 Aire, S. of St. Omer 
St. Venant, E. of Aire 
# Bethune, 2 E. of Aire 


: 4 ar * 
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Auſtrian Flanders 


NETHERLANDS - Br 
10. Province of FLANDERS. N 
Subdivions. Chief towns. 


16. a Sluys, N. 41: 
WRT | Axel, LW. 2 
Dutch Flanders . i Hulſt, WG. | 


J { Ghent, on the Scheldt, E. lon, 
3-36. N. lat. 51. ANY 

Bruges 1 

Oſtend N. W. near the ſea. 


4 


i 


* 


-Coprtrey Ii Lo 5; 
| Dixmuce ; on the Lis. his 
Ypres, N. of Liſle 
| Tournay on the Scheld 
}J UMenin on the Lis. 
Lille, W. of Tournay 
| Punkirk, on the coaſt E. of 
enn — 597 
4 Douay, W. of Arras. 1 
Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 
. I St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 
wn L Gravelin, E. of Calais. 


Aix, soft, AND PRODUCE.) The air of Brabant, and 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts 
is more healthful, and the ſeaſons more' ſettled, both in winter 
and ſummer, than they are in England. The foil and its pro- 
duce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. They have 
abundance of paſture ; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
fe granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of Eng- 
and. The,moſt barren parts for corn, rear far more profit= - 
able crops, of flax, which is here cultivated to great perfection. 
Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Netherlands, by the culture, 
commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, was formerly the 
richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we regard 
the, variety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riches' 
of its cities, the amenity of its roads and villages, and the 
fertility of its land, If it has fallen off in later times, it is 
owing partly to the neglect of its government, but chiefly to 


* 
* 


* 
* 
« 


its vicinity to England and Holland; but it is ſtill a moſt 


defirable and pleaſant coun There are few or no moun- 


tains:in the Netherlands: F Anders is a flat country, ſearcely 
a ſingle hill in it. Brabant, and the reſt of the provinces, 
conſiſt of little hills and vallies, woods, incloſed grounds, 


and champaiga fields. * | a: 
i 1 > 4 Cs Goat Cit w+ 4 p k 4.3 , * G a> 4 
- als. a | 
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dhe better ſort of people ſpeak French, and dreſs in the ſame 
here is. the Ronen 


. — Antwerp, Arras, pk * Tournay, St. 


rian and poet. 


NETHERLAND 


1 


Sambre, Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Saane, Ruppel, 


METALS AND MINERALS.] 
and brimſtone, are found in L 


ſome marble quarries. 


Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, Dender. The princi 
canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, _ and Oftend, _ a . 


burg, Limburg, and Liege, 


f INHABITANTS, POPULATION, wang _w_ — (for 
o the i itants 


NERS, CUSTOMS,/ AND DIVERSIONS 


o. Flanders and the A Countries are generally cal- 
led) are thought to be a blunt, honeſt people; but 
their en are ſomewhat — 


= they. make wr no Kerlen ors 1 Auſtrian Netherlands 


popul 
Perhaps we 5 fix. bx them. at a medium at a million and a half, 


are EY; and fond of religious exhibitions and 
1 heir other diverſions gre the ſame with thoſe of the 


peaſants of the ah barry 3 cauntries. 
Dass a LancGUacs.] The inhabitants of French 


Flanders are mere Frenchmen and women in both theſe parti- 


culars. The Flemings on- the frontiers of Holland dreſs 


like the Dutch boors, and their language is the ſame; but 


iſhed reli 
= Lane d oth was gion. wh are not mole 


* ee 64 AND PO. The ene GE 


Maline or 


mere 


ur, aud Ruremonde, -, 
Leanne, LEARNED The fociety of Jeſus has pro- 
„ AFP ART4ST8. J duced oe or learned nen is 
yh Low cb in . . had 0 
= Which are now. up esa Work 
of of thei, the civil and canon 1098 Latin poems 
plays, * their PLS productions. Strada is an elegant hiſto- 
ben Flemith | pane xs and ſculptors have 
W I themſely ms The works of Ruben 
admired, Fiamin > Of 
arly thoſe of child 


merit, and c 
and Vandyke cannot be 
the Flemings models for 


Ms 


groſſed in to themlelves. 
" UntvERSITIES, ] vain,” Douay, and St. Omer. 
* ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Some Roman mo- 


NATURAL AND AK TITIC AL. numents of * 


Rivers AND CANALS.] The chief rivers are ca Maſe, / 


ines of iron, copper, lead, 


Cate, - Formerly they were 
known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; at pre- 


us, but auth differ as to their numbers. 


have neyer yet been equalled; and. the Flemings Former] 1 en. 
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el, and other buildings are to be found in thoſe provinces. Many | 
curious bells, churches, and the like, ancient and modern, 
are alſo found here; arid the magnificent old edifices of every 


d, kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of their for- 
=w_— - mer grandeur, | FRA WO: PIT Greet 

CrTrts.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes 
for. | publiſhed by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian 
ats Netherlands were far, more flouriſhing than now. The walls 
" bf Ghent, formerly the capital of Flanders, and celebrated 


for its linen and woollen manufactures, contain the circuit of 
ten miles, but. now unoccupied, and great part of it in a man- 
ner a 2 Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manu- 


ds factures, but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to 
W. an inconſiderable place. Oſtend is now no more than a con- 
If, venient harbour for traders ; and Y pres, a ſtrong gatriſon town. 
nd The fame thay be ſaid of and Namur, which lie in 
he the Auſtrian Hainault. 1 | | 


Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of 
its flouriſhing manufactories and places of trade, now contains 
retty gardens, walks, and arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat 

f its antient manufactories; and being the refidence of the 
governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it is a a wa 
Tous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the Eu- 
| ropean cantinent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread 

"= lace-ſhop, with the 2 of ſome bankers, jewellers, and ' 


oF 2 adjoining, One of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, 
cs on after they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, was to ruin at once 
th the cominerce of Antwerp, by ſinking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, 
15 in the mouth of the Scheld; thus ſhutting up for ever, the 


entrance of that river to ſhips of burden. This was the 
more cruel as the people of Antwerp had been their friends and 
fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty. | | 
It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a, 
caſtle or chatrau ; and that there are more ſtrong towns in thy 
Netherlands than in all the reſt of Europe; but fince the de- 
dine of their trade, by the riſe of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe 
ns are conſiderably diminiſhed in ſize, and whole freets, 
Keren in Antwerp, axe in appearance uninhabited. In 
Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and cheap. A 
vr, may dine in Bruffels on ſeven or eight diſhes of m 
for leſs than a ſhilling Engliſh, Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable 
ard delightful in this luxurious country. The roads are gene- 
rally a broad cauſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight 
line, till they terminate with the view of ſome noble build- 
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„ NETHERLANDS. 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES,] The chief manufac- 
tures of the French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beau- 
tiful linens and laces; in which, notwithſtanding the boaſted 
improvements of their neighbours, they are yet unriyalled, par- 
ticularly in that ſpecies called cambricks, from Cambray, the 
chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form the 
principal article of their commerce. Bi oth 
_ CpnsTITUFION AND GOVERNMENT, ] The Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands are ſtill conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which 
the archducal houſe, as being ſovereign of the whole, is the 
ſole director and ſummoning prince, This gircle contributes 
its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſends an envoy to 
the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. 
It is under a governor-general, appointed by the court of 
Vienna, who, at preſent, is his ſerene highneſs prince Charles 
of Lorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the preſent em- 
peror. The face of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each pro- 
vince, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, 
and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each province 
claims particular privileges, but they are of very little effect; 
and the goyernor ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance to the 
will of his court. Every province bas a particular governor, 
ſubject to the regent ; and cauſes are here decided according to 
the civil and canon law. NG ws 
\  Rxvyenves.] Theſe riſe from the demęſne lands and cuſ- 
toms ; but ſo much. is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now 
reduced, that they are ſaid not to defray the expence of their 
government. The French Netherlands bring in a conſiderable 
Teyenue to the grown. | , * | 
_ MitiTARY STRENGTH, ] . The troops maintained here by 
the empreſs-queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garri- 
ſons. Though by the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obli- 
ged to maintain three-fifths of thoſe garriſons, = e Dutch 
two, yet both of them are miſerably deficient in their quotas, 
*the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and in time of war 
aboye 10,000 more. 2 
Arms.) The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion fable, and 
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languid gules. 1 | | 
_ __ HisTory,] The ſeventeen proyinces, and that f 
Germany which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgicæ 
Galli by the Romans. Upon the decline of that empire, 
the Goths, and other ue puſs th poſſeſſed themſelves of 


mefys ot HH © A »H waw 


theſe provinces firſt, as they through them in their way 
"2 E and other parts of the Roman empire; and after 
eing ereQed into ſmall governments, the heads of which were 
deſpotic within their own dominions, they were ſwallowed up 
RY 28 8 


G ects 


o 


during his reign, and that of queen Anne, 


of 3741, when. the 


dy... The emperor Charles V. the heir 
of that family,. ranked 
title of the Circle of Burgundy, The tyranny of his ſan Philip, 
who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, made the inhabitazts at» 
tempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a general Inſur- 
rection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the prince of 


Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation 


ining ground about the ſame time in the Netherlands, his 
diſciples joined the malecontents. Whereupon king Philip 
introduced a kind of inquiſition, in order to ſuppreſs them, 


and many thouſands were put to death by that court, beſides 


thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and count 
Egmont were taken and beheaded ; hut the prinee of Orange, 
wh they elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into Hol- 
land, that and the adjacent. provinces entered into a treaty for 


their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. And 


though theſe revolters at firſt were ſo deſpicable as to be termed 
B by their tyrants, their perſeverance and courage was 
ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded 
them by queen Elizabeth,” both in troops and money, that they 


forced the crown of Spain at laſt to declare them a free people, 


about the year 1609; and afterwards they were acknowledged 
by all Euròpe to be an independant ſtate, under the title of 
The United Provinces. When the houſe of Auſtria, which for 


ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, 
with which my afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, 
no lo 


was become formidable, and when the public jealouſy 
was directed againſt that of Bourbon, which was fayoured by 


the government of Holland, who had diſpoſſeſſed the 1 ＋ of 


Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip, the ſpirit of the people was 
ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who 
was afterwards William III. king of Great-Britain; and 
were princi- 


ls in the grand confederacy againſt Lewis XIV. king oi 


France. By their ſea wars with England, under Cromwell, 


and in the reign of Charles II. they acquired the reputation 
of a formidable naval power; but, as I have already men- 
tioned, their military virtue is on the decline. The Spaniards 
remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as they are 
termed, the Low Countries, until the duke of Marlborough, 
general of the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramljers 
in the year 1706. After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and 


great part of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. after- 


wards emperor of Germany, their ſovereign; and tris daughter, 
the empreſs queen, remained poſſeſſed” of them wuntif* the war 
French made an entire conqueſt of them, 
V 24 T * : except 
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by the houſe of Bu | 
| em as part of the empire, under the 


| 


GERMANY, 


Frrvarior AND 2 


Length 600 — | eaſt longitude, 
5 and 19 
Breadth 300 } bee 1 north latitude, 


© Bounnanis, HE empire of Germany, 5 ſs 
* called, is bounded by the 

* Denmark, a the Baltic, on the north; by Poland 
and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the eaſt; by Switzer- 
lard and the Alpe, which divides it from Traly, on the fouth ; 
and by the domigions of France and the Low Countries, on 
the weſt, from Which it is ſoparated Tpke Rhine,  Moſelle, 

Granp Divigtons.] The diviſions of Germany, as laid 
down even by modern writers, are various. and uncertain. I 
Mall therefore ſtick to thoſe that are moſt generally received, 
Germ formerly was divided into the — „or — 
and the 5 or northern. — Tannin, pre- 
deceſſor kd grandfather to the emperor Charles V. divided 
It into ten great eircles; and the diviſion was confirmed in the 
diet of Nuremberg, in 1552 ; but the cirele of . e or 
the ſeventeen provinces of the Lou Countries, being now - 
detached from the empire, we are to confine ourſelves Mn 
of thoſe diviſtons, as they now ſubſiſ. 
BY Whereof thres ace in the norrh, on * the middle, and 

en the ſouth. 


1. ver, Saxony cer. 
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' Diviſions. - Subdiviſions, Chief towns. 


randenburg in the mid 1 Almark; weft Stendel 
ſubje& to is, own el Middlemark Berlin, Potſdam 
the king of Pruſſia. * eaſt Frahefoft, Cuſtrin. 
we? of orgy 4" N. — h 
Saxony, Proper, e Lust marq Fa antzen, Gorlits El 
wach, ſubjett to its Miſnuia, 2 uth Dreſden, E. Ion. 13-36. 
own elector. 6 51. ) 


f Erfurtt, ſu to the 
nga, gs . 4 elector 4 — 


. — {rem — 3 | * 
Saxt Ahenburg, 8. E. Þ | Atrenbarg 
| dutchies of Saxe Weimer, weft — EP 
| 'Saxt Gotha, weſt — | Y's 
Saxe Biſnach, 8. W. = [s Fiſhach 
Saxe Saalfeld 1 ISaalßeld. 

of 


Schwardburg; W.) chien their ( Schwarthnirg | | 
N . 4 reſpective — 
counts 4. 


Hl "middle ſubje& to Pruſſia 


Naumberg, _ to its 
4 duke 


Stolberg, north - . ——— 
The counties of For. bis, en $8 
Deſſau, Zerbſt 


principality of Athalt, north PET (ene Kot 
ED Of — Vo — ce - OP 
bigtlan u ubject to 8 
ector of Saxony Plowen. 


pay of — Len Merkerg, | "ſabjee to the | Merbery | 


Ony — — 


he counties 


. Lowsn SAXONY Circus. g - 
Holſtein Proper, N. 45 75 & (Kell, ſujet wo Helen | 


Holſtein D, —. weſt 2.8. | is Lag ſubject to | 
north of 4 Stormaria, ſouth 1843 Glucſtat er 
2 


he ro ae 


= Gotto 


the Elbe Hamburgh, a ſove- Hamburg, E. L. 10- 35+ 
7 1 e 85 N. I. d | 
Li nts Ju, nor — 4 Ei. f 8 Lubee, an imperial city. | 
north of „ fo to 
Here — OT Lawenburg. 
_—_ 4 Brunſwic,E.L, * 
abject to the duke| 13 coe 52-30, 
Brunſwick IN Wolfembu 
Wel utile, 8 Rheinſtein, ſouth 5 Rheinfteth 


5 , C. Blachenberg + ny X | d 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
tor of Hanover, } E 1 
king of Great} D. Grubbenhagen — Grubbenhagen 
Britain. Gottengen — | 2 gen | 
Lunenburg D. ſub. ) P. of Lunenburg Proper Zell, E. Aw 
"0 Han over. | JD. Zeil N. lat. 32-52. 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. to) (Bremen, E. Ion. 9. N. lat. 53-30, 
Hanover, north ——— * imperial city. 8-2 
| en. | 


D. Swerin, north, ſuhject )  Swerin, E. lon. 11-30. 

Mecklenburg to its duke | N. lat. 54. 
* Duchy — } D. Guſtrow, north, ſubject ] Guſtrow. | 

% to its duke | aired 

Hildeſheim biſhopric, in the middle, ſub- J Hildeſheim, an impe- 
F 

agdebi uchy, u to | 

* of KH .. ; T Magdeburg. 


ee eee 


3. WESTPHALIA Cixcrs. 


mbden, C. or Eaſt Frieſland,  -Embden, an imperial 
I ſiubhject to the king of Pruſſia city 
North Oldenburg, C. ? ſub. to the king Oldenburgh 


Divlſon ] Delmonhurſt of Denmark Delmonhurſt Biſhop! 
5 I Hoye ſubject to Ha- { Hoye 5 
LDiephole | nover Diepholt. _ 4 
i {Munſter B. ſubje to its biſhop J Munſter, E. Ion. 7-10. wy 
ng [ N. lat. 52. Coune 
Paderborn B. ſubje& to its biſhop Paderborn 1 
Oſnaburg B. ſubje to its biſhop | 3 , 
Lippe, C. ſub. to its own count Lippe, yrmont | 
Weſtern Y Minden D. : ſub, to Pruſſia * Minden 
DPiviſion | Ravenſburg C. J | J Ravenſburg 
"| WellphaliaD. fub. tothe clear | Arenſburg Counz 
of Colo | | 
1 Tecklenburg C. ſubje& to their I Tecklen 
| Ritberg C. reſpective Ritberg OY 
uri" oy C.) counts Schawenburg 4 bb 
{Cleves P. ſubjeR to the king of } f Cleef, E. lon. 5-36. ll Abby 
I Praia | | N, lat. 51-40; Hirch 
I Berg. D. I ſubject to the eleftor | Duſſeldorf . 
7 uliers D. 1 Palatine Juliers Aix 
Middle © Mark ©. ſab ect to Pruſia 4 Ham 
Divifon I Liege B. ſubject to its own biſhop Liege, E. lon. 5-36. 
3 "TR | lat. 50-40, 


| u 
Bentheim C:ſubſe to Hanoyer j 2 Pentheim 
{ Steinfort C. ſubje& to its count CSteinfart. 


ns. 4. Urra RHINE CrzcLs. 3 
ann, Subdiviſions. oC0Chief towns. 
* Heſſe Caſlel, .landg. N. — Caſſel, E. lon. 9-20, 
N. lat. 51-20. 
| * Heſſe Marpurg, landg. N. — Marpu 
A Heſſe Darmſtadt, landg. — 
"in Each of the above ſubdiviſtons are IN Xo thr reſpec an 
5 Heſſe 22 — om 
53-39, 2 Heſſe Rhinecheld — — — Rhinefi — 
— —1 2 (Dileabor 
Naſſau Dillen —] ill 
IO Naſſau Diets 12 > [Di ** 
Naſſau Hadamar — Hadamar 
L . Naſſau Kerberg l 33 Kerberg 
. 2 6 Naſſau Siegen * - Siegen 
impe. gn, e Naſſau Idſfein— <2? Idſtein 
3 Naſſau Weilburg — = 8 ; 
Naſſay Wiſbaden ' — | 8 8 
| Naſſau Bielſteid— = | Bielſteid 
| Naſſau Otweiler — 8 Otweiler 


Naſſau Uſin — Unger 
WO! | IVrankion*< the "Mains, 
perial Territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate — C E. lon. 8-30. N. lat. 
E an imperial city. 
County of Erpach, ſubje& to its own 2 5 
Biſhopric of Spire, a a ſovereign ſtate — Pre ny 545 Rhine, an 
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Waldburg — — _ 7 Waldburg, ſouth- eaſt 
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NAR. Great part of modern Germany lay in antient 
Gaul, as I have already mentioned; and the word Germany 
is of itſelf but modern. Many fanciful derivations have been 
given of the word; the moſt probable is, that it is compounded 
of Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, in the ancient Celtic, 
ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans, however, went by 
various other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Teutones; which 
Alaſt is ſaid to have been their moſt ancient deſignation; and the 
Germans themſel ves call ; nar country Teuchland. | 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND SOIL.) The climate of Ger- 
many, as in all large tracts of country, differs greatly, not 
only on aceount of the ſituation, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 
but according to the improvement of the ſoil, which has a vaſt 
effect upon the climate. The moſt mild and ſettled weather 
is found in the middle of the country, at an equal diſtance from 
the ſes and the Alps. In the north it is ſharp towards the 
| ſouth it is more temperate. 3 £290 2 
©; The foil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture, 
and therefore in many places it is bare. and ſterile, though in 
others it is ſurprizingly fruitful. Agriculture, however, is 
daily improving, which muſt neceſſarily change the moſt bar- 
ren parts of Germany greatly to their advantage. The reaſons 
vary as much as the foil. In the ſouth and weſtern parts they 
are more regular than thoſe that lie near the ſea, or that abound 
With lakes and rivers, - The north wind and the eaſtern blaſts 
are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is no 
— difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of 
reat- Britain. ä 3 by 
. MounTaArxs.]: The chief mountains of Germany are the 
Alps, which divide it from Italy, and thoſe which - ſeparate 


SAXONY , 
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Saxony, Bavaria, and Moravia from Bohemia. Many other 
large tracts of mountains, however, are found in different parts 
of the empire. | 11h et hu 
- 'ForesTs.] The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for 
hunting the wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are 
more woods and chaſes yet ſtanding in Germany than in moſt 
other countries. The Heraynian foreſt, which in Cæſar's time 
was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, is now cut 
down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which 
by particular names.” Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, 
and beech. There is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in 
every part of this country; almoſt every count, baron, or 
ntleman, having a chace or park adorned with pleaſure 
uſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz, deer, of which 
there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all 
ſizes and colours, many of a vaſt growth; plenty of hates, 
conies, foxes, bears, wolves, and 'boars. They abound fo 
much alſo with wild fowl, that in many places the peafants 
leave them and veniſon for their ordinary food, ' 
Rivers AND LAKES.) No country can boaſt a greater 
yariety of noble large rivers than Germany, At their head 
ſtands the ube or-Donaw, ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of 
the current, and which ſome pretend to be naturally the fineſt 
river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade it is ſo hrbad, 
that, in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of 
war have been engaged on it; and its conveniency 3 
to all the countries through which it paſſes is inconceiyable.' 
The Danube, however, contains a vaſt number of cataracts 
and whirlpools; its ſtream is rapid, and its courſe, without 
reckoning turnings or windings, is computed to be 1620 miles. 
The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weſer, 
and Moſelle. © ©» N. Be nan dh 
The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior 
ones, are thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz. Befides theſe are 
the Chiemſee, or the lake of Bavaria; and the Zecknitzer-ſee 
in the dutchy of Carniola, whoſe waters often run off and 
return-again in an extraordinary manner. Ae 
Beſides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found 
pearls,” Germany contains pu. noxious - bodies of ſtanding 
water, which are next to ilential, and afflict the neigh- 
bouring; natives with many deplorable diſordere. 
MinsrAL wAFERS AND BATHS.) Germany is faid to 
contain more of thoſe than all Europe beſides, All Europe 
has heard of the Spa waters, and thoſe of Pyrmont, Thoſe 
of Aix la Chapelle are ſtill more noted. They are divided 


into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the ſprings 


- p 


Wiſe m their 1 
| ſprings at the 5 —.— hed. are 4 10 jntgxicats 
25 wine,. and therefore they. zre jndloſed, Carlſpad 
d, Baden haths have been. deſcribed and recommended. by 
great — . and uſed with great ſuecels by many 


After all, poo of opinion that great part of the ſalutary 
virtues gſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and 
aſpen of the p dente. It is the intareſt af the proprie- 
| 2 e -e 
& yh oy many ant and polite inſtitutions for 
. Mm diverſion | The yr ts Ap otter . 


. AND o MINER Ak] ER dnnn in : hath, 
and.many places in the circle of Auſtria, and other 

parts: of Germany, contain mines of filver, quicksilver, eop- 
+ ding, iron, gad, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol, Salt-petre, 
mines, and ſalt-nits are found: in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, 
9 N 

abaſtær. over | ty 
es kn fineſt of rubies, which adorn the ebnet of 


d curious marble, A ay red 
aun and bitumen ; beſides ather foffils, 
A ſtones, which to 3 A fancy fancy rp die di 
ö ſometimes trees of 
German circles furniſh Ar and the tetra Arallabe! 01 
with white, zelle een e 0 be 
an againſt paſon- 
Fan AND ANIMAL PRODYGF % "Theſe differ 
ra Beef little,” if at all, from countries I have 
S but naturaliſts are of opinion, that had the 
5, cen before the middle of this century, been ac- 
gquainted with agriculture, their country would have been the 
IE EINE: . what * 
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F 
with mote credit if he pretends to be a German, rather than 
of any other nation. | Wee, Soho 
Tue merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. 
All the of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which, 
greatly perplexes the hetalds and genealogiſts of that countty.; 
This perfaps is one of the reaſons why the German huſbands, 
are not quite {o complaiſant as, they ought otherwiſe to be to 
their ladies, who are not entitled to any preeminence at the, 
table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affect it, being far from 
either ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to be ſome-. 
what too fond of gaming. From Stat Nas been premiſed,” it, 
may eaſily be conceived, that many of the German nobility, 
having nd other hereditary eſtate than a high ſounding title, 
eafily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other ſovereigns.. 
Their fondneſs for title is attended with many other incon - 
veniencies. Their princes think that the cultivation of their 
lands, though it may treble their revenue, is below their atten - 
tion z und that, as they are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior. to 
labourers” of every kind, they would demean themſelves in. 
being concerned in the improvement of their grounds. 
The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in 
England; billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the 
Ike. In fuminer, people of faſhion repair to places of public 
reſort, and drink the waters. As to their feld diverſions, 
beſides/thUt favourite one of hunting, they have bull and bear 
baiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live Juxu- 
rioully, à great part of their time being ſpent in feafting and 
carouſing ; and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of the 
Danube are frozen over, and the ground covered with ſnow, 
the ladies, take their recreation in ledges of different ſhapes, 
ſuch as griffins, 'tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, &c. Here the 
lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
with laces and jewels, having on her head a velyet cap; and 
the ſledge is drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet 
off with plumes of feathers, ribbons, and bells. As this diver- 
ſton is taken chiefly in the night-time, ſervants ride before the, | 
lege with torches, and a gentleman ſitting on the ſledge be- 
D ee 
RELIGION,] This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine 
myſelf : what is moſt neceſſary to be known. Before the re- 
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formation introduced by Luther, the German biſhops. were 
poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them are at this day) of prodigious 
power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the perors us 
well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled by their, | 
ſuperſtition, - The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea 
of reformation, and made-ſo glorious a ftand for many 
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Win "the erer of Roe, That they were indulged 3 
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liberty of taking the facrament i in both kinds, and other froe- 
doms not foterated in che Romiſh church. This was in a great 
meaſure owing to Wickliff, an Engliſhman, who, went much 
farther in reforming t the real errors of popery than Luther him- 
ſelf. Wickliff was ſeconded by. John Hu yl, and Jerome of 
Prague, who, notwithſtanding __ empero ſafe conduct, 
were infamouſly burnt at the p. Sou of Conſtance... .. 

"The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther , of which 
we have ſpoke in the introduction, though it ſtruek at the chief 
abuſes in the church of Rome, was thought in ſome points ( 
ticularly that of con ſubſtantiation, ay which the, real body of 
Chriſt, as well as the elements of bread and wine, is ſup 
to be taken in the ſacrament) to be imperſect. 12 5175p m +, 
therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now Mey in the 
church of Scotland) was introduced into Germany, and is now 
the: religion of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and ſome other princes,, who maintain a parity of orders in 
the church, Some go ſo far as to ſay that the numbers of 2 
teſtants and papiſts in the empire are now almoſt equal. 
many, particularly. Bohemia, Moravia, and the Palatinate, is is 
overrun with ſectaries of all Kinds; and Jews abound in the 
empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church 
government are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in 
z civil rather than a religious light. The proteſtant clergy are 
learned and 'exemplary in their deportmeit, but MP popiſh 
ignorant and libertine. 

AReHpIsHoPSRES AND BISHOPSEES.], Theſe are e differently 
repreſented by authors, ſome of whom repreſent Vienna as be- 
2 ſuffragan, to the archbiſhopſee of Saltzburg 4 7 others 
age atchbiſhopric but dependin ing 5 65 1 upon the 


e others are the archbiſhop of Mentz,'w 1 under 


him wege ſuffragans, but one of them, the biſhop of Bam- 
berg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdiction; — Triers has 
three ſuffragans; Cologne has four; Magdeburg has five; 
3 . beſides Vienna and Bremen three. 


At di periods ſince the reformation it has been found 


exped fatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to 3 
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church 1517, and died a TT 1 

n Calvin was, born in the rince of — in "m the north 

ad 1569. Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, led at Geneva 2 
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Britannic'majefty's ſecond ſon) and Lubec. Such of thoſe ſees 
as were archbiſhoprics are how-conſidered as duchies, and the 
biſhoprics as principalities. Mattos Faye N. 

LANGUAGE. Teutonic part of the German tongue 


is an original language, and has no relation to che Celtic. It © 
is called High Dutch, and is the mother tongue of all Ger- 


many; but varies ſo much in its dialect, that the le of 
one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another. in and 
French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when a 
traveller is ignorant of High Dutch. wait | 
The German Pater-Noffer is as follows: Un 
bu hift in himmel; geheiliget wer dein nahme zu unt dein 
reich: dein wille geſchtte auf erden, wie in himmel; unſer taglich 
brad gib uns heut; und vergih uns unſer ſchuld als wir vergeben 
unſern ſcaldi gern; und fuerro uns nicht in verſuchung ſondern 
elæſe uns von vebel. Amen. _— e ee 
EARNING, LEARNED MEN, } No country has produced 
AND UNIVERSITIES, ' J a greater variety cf authors 
than Germany, and there is no where a more general taſte for 
reading, perl in the proteſtant countries. kgs, is 
encouraped to a fault; every man of letters is an author; 


multiply books without number, thouſands of theſeſes and dif. . 


putations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be a graduate 
in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at 
leaſt. In this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 


are proteſtant, 17 Roman-cathelic, and two mixed; beſides 2 7% 


vaſt number of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, and Latin 
ſchools. There are alſo 1 rs.) Tocketies for the 


promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles lettres, 


antiquities, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy of the 
nature turioft ; the academy of ſciences at Berlin, at Gottingen, 
at Erfurth, at Leipfic, at 8 to which we way add 
the Latin ſociety at Gena, Of th —.— Nbrerięs, the moſt 
celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Wolfenbuttle, Hinover, Got- 
tengen, Weimar, and the council library at Leipſie. The 
Germans have written largel7 upon the Roman and Canon 
laws 5 * yo Storck, _ Hoffman, have 
contribu reatly to the improvement o 
and Dilleniis of botany ; Heifter of anatomy 
Newman, Zewmermann, Pott, and Margra 
In philoſophy, natural and moral, the reputation of Leibnitz, 
Wolfius,” orf, Thomaſius,' Otto van Queriche, and 
Kepler,” is great. Every prince, baron, and gentleman in 


Germany is a chymiſt or natural philofopher,' Germany Ras 


alſo produced good political writers, geographers, ol hiſto-" 
1jans,” of whom Buſhing is the _ uminous : but —4 
6 f ; 3 — , Ne m. 
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79 GERMAN Y. 
ſeem to haye no great taſte or capacity for works of wit and 
entertainment, as Poetry plays, romances, and novels, or 
| what is called the belles lettres; but they have had ſome 
Kalke, n antiquarians. They hare one great dall how. 
ever, in all their writings, namely, that they are extremely 
prolix, dry, voluminous, and mechanical, and know little or 
nothing of that valuable art in which ſome nations excel, 
namely, of enlivening their performances, and mixing the 
leaſant with the uſeful. With reſpect to the fine arts, the 
ermans have acquitted themſelves tolerably well. German 
| Has produced ſome good painters, architects, ſculptors, — 
engravers. They even pretend to have been the firſt inventors 
of engraving, etching, and metzotinto, as well as of gun- 
poder, guns and printing. For the improvement of ſome of 
eſe arts academies have been eſtabliſhed in ſome parts of 
any ; at Vienna, in particular, and Berlin are academies 
r painting, ſculpture and architecture; at Dreſden. and 
urenberg. are academies for painting; and at Auſburgh is 
the Imperial Franciſcan academy of the fine arts, Germany 
as. likewiſe produced ſome excellent muſicians ; Handel, 
Bach, and Haſſe, of whom Handel ſtands at the head; and 
is 3 that he arrived at the ſublime of mufic 
but he had not the ſmalleſt idea between muſic and ſentimental 


Germany, 
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- of its. inhehitants, according to 
12006, including the garriſon, 


filk-Jogms, 149 of : 
453 for cotton, for linen, 454 for lace-work, 39 frames 
for ſilk — and 310 for worſted ones. They have 
ran , ide Giver Jars, et 


Ppe eleSorate of Saxony 3 is by nature the richeſt country * 
Germany, if not in Europe: it contains 210 walled — 
61 morket towns, and about 3000 villages, according to 

lateſt accounts of the Germans themſelves (to which, — 4 
we are not to give an implicit belief) and the revenue, eſtima- 
ting each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and ſixpence, amounts to 
oo l. This fum is ſo moderate, when compared to the 


7 
little or 


produces even diamonds, and almoſt all the precious ſtones to 
be found: in the Eaſt-Indies and elſewhere, and the variety of 
ſplendid manufactures, that I am apt to believe the Saxan 


We Can laue them bean deem uin ſaid of all 
Fine cities, of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's — that 
its | fortifications, palaces, public buildings, churches, and 
charitable — and above all, its 1 magn = 
cent beyond all expreſſion; that it is beautifully ſituated on 

ſides the Elbe; and that it is che ſchool- of Germany, for 


its mirrors, and CS hat cannon,. and 
foreign commerce carried on by means of the Elbe. The 
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tains about 1,200 houſes, among which there is an electoral 
ace, It carries on ſome. manufactures; and in its nei 
rhood lies the palace and — gardens of Herenhau 


3 who live in 58 cities, and 60 market towns, 
ides villages. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, belonging 
— purchaſe to the ſaſd elector, contains about 50,000 inhabit- 


tures ; but, in general, it muſt be remarked, that the electo- 
rate hay ſuffered. greatly by the acceſſion of the Hanover family . 
m 6 * * 
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cording to the ſame author, there were no fewer than, 443 


— of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, 


princes.to have been the moſt moderate and patriotic of an in 
German 4 * f 


Natuary, painting e enamelling, and carving ;/ not to mention 
daham of Dreſden, by - the lateſt une, enpeat > 


The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorme, ſtands 
on the river Leine, but is of no great conſideration. It con - 


The dominions of the electorate of Hanover contain about 


has a-conſiderable trade by the Weſer. The other 
pu onging to the ſaid electorate have trade and manufaer 
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on aecount of its array en our royal family, the fecularized 
biſhopric of Oſnaburgy between the rivers Weſer and 
Ems. The chief city 3 — urg, has been long famous all 
— — — known by the name of the 
duchy, and ſor the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia hams. 
3 whole revenue of the bi c amounts to about 30, ooo l. 
Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly ged to 
2 kingdom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine 
city, 0 el ſects of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but 
the magiſtracy is Lutheran. Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſ- 
-finh' dominion,” its trade is greatly improved, —_— very in- 
p 5 110m en before. The — of Sileſia, which 
incipally center at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of 
hole is by ſome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near 
* million ſterling; but this ſum ſeems to be ex , if, 
as other authors of good A. it er. t into the 
| houſe of Auſtria above 500,000}; . 5 
Vienna is the capital of the ci oof Auſtria; and dein 
 poſidence of the emperor, is up to be the capital * 
It is a noble and a tro — ve 
hook. "of Auſtria have omitted nothing that could contribute to cl 
its grandeur" and riches.” The two Auftrias, and the heredi- ty 
_ rary dominions of that houſe, are by nature ſo well farniſhed of 
with all materials for the luxuries, che conveniencies, and the ſu 
neceſſaries of life, that foreign importations into this eity are 
almaſt totally prohibited. Vienna contains an excellent uni- 
verſity, bank which is in the management of her own ma- 
giſtrates, *and a court of commerce immediately ſubject to the 
aulit council. Its religious buildings, with the walks and 
occupy — 13o0hrp town; but the ſuburbs are 
than the t would be endleſs to chumerate the 
— two * which are we of this capital; 
others, the 
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tes of this city is cal- 

— — 7%, in — — * F fone notable — 

the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, 

Dr. Buſching, are between 180,000 and 

— the — them by their ſove- 

Fog rendered Vienna the * . the tations 
„ all 


that has been 06 Wii ung cy, the 
candid and ſenſible . it, are 


* 
eee e in its oy" —— 
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in the ſuburba, are narrow and dirty; the houſes and furni- 
ture of the citizens are gteatly diſproportioned to the magnifi- 
cence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; 
but above all, —_— ipoſts laid by = _— of Auffria 
upon' commodity in its inions, m ays keep the 
. — ing part 0 their ſubjects poor. His — im- 
perial majeſty ſeems to be ſenfible of truths which were plain 
to all the world but his predeceſſors and their counſellors : he 
examines things with his on eyes, and has deſcended from 
that haughtineſs of 'demeanour which rendered the imperial 


of peneral, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects 
has been greatly meliprated fince his acceffion to the imperial 


dis mother, who is the immediate po 


- - 


or of thoſe vaſt do- 


minions, 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, J the. mineral and other 
ſprings, anticipated great part of this article, which is of itſelf 


tun at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, and is generally full 
of the beſt Rhenifh wine, from which are ſeldom 


you ſee the greateſt variety of inhabitants that j to be met 
with where, as - Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavomans, 
Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spa- 
niards, French, and Italians,” in their proper habits; The 
imperial library at Vienna, is a-great literary Farity on account 
of its ancient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 80, ooo 
volumes, among which are many valuable ' manuſcripts in 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, - and 
Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of them is queſtionable, 
particularly ON bee — 
' written 1,500 years ago, in gold letters, upon purple. Her 
are likewiſe many thouſand Greek! Roman, and Gothic coins 


and nature. The vatt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, 
and above all, town-houſes, in ; are very curious: 
hey ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude magnificence z 

ſometimes they have an effect that is preferable even to 
Greek. architeQure. - The chief houſes in great cities and vil- 
lages have the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 400 
Mover ago; and their fortifications * generally conſiſt of a 
vrick-wall, "trenches" filled with water, and baſtions of half. 
moons, ' nnn ihn een ISL FE FAGEL 2 — 


8 | Next 


court ſo long difagreeable, and indeed ridiculous, to the reft 
WN 

throne ; but in this he acts ͤ— to the ſentiments of 

' - ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIESY | I have, in deſcribing 


very copious. Every court of Germany produces a cabinet of 
curioſities, artificial and natural, antient and modern The 


ſuffered to retire ſober, Vienna itſelf is a curioſity; for here 


and medals ; with a vaſt ooffe&ion of other curioſities in art 
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| Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the 
chief natural curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of 
Cave, near Blackenburg in Hartz- foreſt, of which none - hare 
20 miles; but the moſt. le curiaſity of that kind i 
near Hammelen, z miles from Hanover, where at the 
mouth of a care ſtands a monument which commemorates the 
Joſs of 130 chi 

1284. Though this 


= 


is to the 
different 


he revocation of the edit of Nast, by Lewis. X1V. 
which obliged the French proteſtants to ſettle:in different parts 


1 Europe, was of infinite ſervice to the German actures. 


TRADING comraAxizSs.] The Aſiatie company of Emb- 
dep, eſtabliſhed by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, is, excluſive 
of the Hanſeatic Jeague, the only commercial company. ig 
1 U¹ 9 Germany; 
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Germany; but in the great cities very large mee 
ſhips in trade ſubſiſt. ; 1 
Consrrruriox AND GOVERNMENT. every prince 
in Germany (and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary 
with _ to the government his own eſtates, but the 
whole of them form a great confederacy, governed by political 
laws, at the head of w ich is the emperor, and whoſe power 
in the collective body or the diet, is not directorial but execu- 
tive, and even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme 
power in Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the 
ror, or in his a of his commiſſary, and of the three 
— iN of the empire. he firſt of theſe is the electoral col- | 
lege; . — 4 is the college of princes ; and the third, the 
c perial towns. 4 
The gn of the epi though elective, has-for ſome 
centuries = brat to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt 
poweelyl of the German princes ;. but by French management 
pon. the death of Charles VI. grandfather, by the mother's 
Giles. to the preſent emperor, the elector of Bavaria was choſen 
to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed, of heart-break, after 
a ſhort. uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is 
. by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and the 
perſon, who in his life-time is choſen king of the Romans, 
ſucceeds without a new election to the empire. He can confer 
titles and enfranchiſements upon cities and towns, but as em- 
he can leyy no. taxes, nor make war nor peace without 
the conſent of the diet. When that conſent is obtained, every 
prince muſt contribute his quota of men and money, as —— 
in the matriculation roll, though „ as: an elector or 
Nurse he may elpouſe a different from. that of the diet, 
2s forms the intricacy of the German conſtitution, for 
ge II. of Fngland was obliged to furniſh his quota againſt 
2 bouſe of Auſtria, and the king of Pruſſia, while he was 
fighting for them both. The emperor claims a een 
for his ambaſſadors in all chriſtian. courts. . | 4A 
he electors of the empire are nine in number. Zach has 
A particular office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole | 
election of the emperor. They. are in order, | 
Fit. The archbiſhop of Mentz, who. is high thancellor of 
te empire when in Germany. 
l The N of Troyes, who i is high chaneellor 
rein Fran 
The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the. ſame in - 


5 

223 who is er. 

11 * * e's 
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Tube elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer whe 
ſerves out the feaſts. 

The elector of Saxony, who is great inkrThal of the empire. 

| The' elector of Brandenburg ( deten! of TRI) who is 

great chamberlain. f 

The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward; and, | 
The elector of Hanover, (king of Great-Britain) who 
"ny are the part of "arch-treaſurer, 

It is neceff; Be: the emperor before he calls a diet to 5 
che advice of thoſe members; and during the vacancy of the 
imperial throne the electors of Saxony and Bavaria haves Juriſ- 
_ dition, the former over 1 and the latter over the 

ſouthern circles. 

The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal 
ones in their ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, beſides 


the three eccleſiaſtical electors already mentioned, are the Ry 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg, the biſhops of Liege, Munſter, 8 
Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburg, Oſnaburg, Bamberg, du 
and Paderborn. | Beſides theſe are many other eccleſſaſtieai I 5 
princes. Germany abounds with man mary abbot and abbeſſes, bu 
whoſe juriſdictions are likewiſe abſol and ſome of them 1 


very conſiderable, and all of them are choſen by their — — 
chapters. The chief of the ſecular princes are the lane 
of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, Wirtem " 
Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha,” the marquiſſes 'of Baden and 
Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, 
and many others; who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns 
in their own dominions. The free cities are likewiſe” fove- 
reign ſtates ; thoſe Which are imperial, or compoſe à part of 
the diet, hear the imperial eagle in their arms; Has] dee which 
are Hanſe-towns, of which we have ſpoken i in due they fub- 
tion, have ſtill great privileges and — they ſub- 
ſiſt no longer as a pohtical body. 
5 eee chamber, and that of Vivdns; Ah i better 
| known by the name of the Aulic-council, are the two ſupreme 
determining, the great cauſes of the empire, arifing be- 
| hin ———.— members. 'The imperial council conſiſts of 
50 judges or aſſeſſors. The preſident and four of them are ap- 
| the'emperor, and each of the electors chuſe one, and 
the other princes and ſtates the reſt. This court is at preſent held 
at'Werzlary bur formerly it reſided at Spire; and cauſes may 
be brought before it by appeal. The avulic-council was ori- 
ginally no-better than A revenue court of the dominions of the 
ſe of Auſtria. As that family's power enereaſed, the jufiſ- 
dition of: the aulic-council was extended 3 and at laſt, to the 


5 A a Carat it uſurped upon the 
EY e 
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of the imperial chamber, and a ak It con- 
ſilts, of a preſident, a vice-chancellor; a vice-preſident, 

a certain number of aulic-counſellors, of whom ſix are prote- 
ſtants, beſides. other officers, but the emperor par os vue 


of the court. N 
Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of the. empire for weir 


civil law. _ 1 


Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each; of. the nine aircles 1 
have already mentioned has a director to take care of the peace. 
and order of the circle. Theſe directors ate commonly as fol- 
low... For We . 2 biſhop of Munſter, or 4 of 
12 
jor. ts Fox nk —— the elector of 'Saxony.. For 

e the archbiſhop. of Mentz. For the Upper 
Rhine the elector Palatine, or biſhop of Worms. Fot Fran- 
conia, the 1 of Bamburg, or marquis of Culmbach. For. 


8 the of N or biſnop of Conſtance. 
For Bayari of Bavaria, or archbiſhep of Saltz 
1 FH A the archduks of Autres Wee 

m * My r nn 


collected d, anc d ſentence pronounced, "the emperor by bis prero- 

gative commits the . execution, of it to a particular prince. or 

Ws 3 3 12 5 bliged gr — all. 
vent , is Obliged to 

expences 3 rom N le, the conſtitution, of the Germanic 

body is of itſelf a ſtudy of no. ſmall difficulty. But however 


may be, it is certain that the huuſe of Auſtria has more than 
once endan the liberties of the empire, and that they have 
been ſaved by France. At preſent a great power, the houſe of. 
Brandenburg, has ſtarted up to balance the Auſtrian greatneſs 3 
and there ſecms to be no great appearance of any. internal cm- 
motions among the princes of the empire, a circumſtance that 
is extremely ENTS to thejtrapguplog,ot Europe, and-the- 
intereſt of Great-Britain., in particular. Before I cloſe this 
head, it may Ney to inform the reader of che meaning 
CUR, ich, has of late 3 — 
I mean that of the ans San#ion. This, is no 
other chan a proviſion . PF the emperor Charles VI. for- 
ute = indiviſib the Auſtrian dominions in the 
perſon the. nexe deſcepdane. ef the laſt pate, whether- 
male or female. This proviſion has been often diſputed hy 
other branches of the houſe of Auſtria, who have been ogca - 
konally ſupported TE France from political views, though the 
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guides, the lden dull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the 


8 elector 'of Hanover or... 6 


Alter, upon any great emergrney, Rafal os Beg Frye 


plauſibly 1 the ſeveral, checks upon the imperial power 


pragmatic 


. 
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pragmatic ſunction is ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt aff the 
powers of 'Eutope. The SY emperor, K of Bavaria, 
and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it, as being 
deſcended from the dau; of the emperor Joſeph, elder 55 
ther to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again A) and again op- 
poſe® by the court of Spain. 
Few of me territories of the Gitihart pics are ſo large as 
to be aſſigned to a go 6 Hh to 4 L gr and fleeced at plea- 
ſure j nor are they without $ when they ſuffer any grie- 
vunce ; they may appeal. to the general He great council of 
the empite tr 99 — in the e he as Tor- 
tunes of the ſi are ent at the e d 
monach. The fubjects of chi phe princes in E 
— *. moſt unhappy; a theſe printes, * 
und ſplendor of the more — in the ir. — 
| pptatance of their officers and domeſtics, in their palaces, 
= Tiriofitics, guatds, bands of muſic, tables, 
7 and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this din pomp 
parade at the expence of their vaffals and dependants, 
— ts" the 'burghers and peaſants of Germany, the 
former in many 1 places enjoy great privileges ; the latter alſo, 
in ſome parts, for inſtance, runconia, ibs and on the 
Nine, are generally à free people, or Js certain 
ſervices to their ſuperiors, and only pay taxes Fe in 'the 
matquiſate of Brandenburg, *Pomerania, Luſatia, Moravia, 
3 . a, oo they may juſtiy be denomina ated fldves, 
rent degrees. * 
-Revexves.] The only rerenue falling under this heal is 
that of the emperor, who as _ has an annual income of ab6ut 
or 6000 pounds ſterli * . ſome inconſiderable 
in the Black Foreſt. revenues are immenſe, 
and are thought to amount nh 7,000,000 ſterling in Germany 
—— a ſum that goes far iti thoſe countries. The late 
; whoſe revenues were not near ſo extenſive as 
— his preſent majeſty, though he maintained a large 
amy, was fo an exconomiſt* that he left 7,000,000 ſter- 
ling in his and ſome have — — Sileſia alone 


brings half & million ſterling every this king. To 
— — I the 0 e a 

\ igh ideas of the incomes of 
Which is owing to the high price of money in 
that country, and conſequently ently" the low price of proy'i bis 
and manufactures; In fact, thou it is plain that forme 
prinees have much 1 others; yet we cannot 


ſpeale * leave preciion en a e * f fuck N 
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and 1 and which comprehends fo many A 


„ ITO STRENGTH. During the two laſt wars, very 
little regard was paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient 
German conſtitutions, the whole management being ed 
by the head of the houſe of Auſtria. The elector of _ | 
keeps what is called a matriculation book or regiſter, whic 
among other letters contain the aſſeſiments of men and money, 
which every. prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, 

is. to advance when the army of the empire takes the Rl. 
eee in money are called Roman months, on 
account of the:metithl — paid to the emperors ien 


wey viſited Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſnents however axe ſubject ta 

great mutability. It is: ſufficiefit here to ſay, that upon a mo- 

detate cotuputation the ſecular princes bf the empire can 

to the field 
5005 

rod is ſuppoſed to fürniſh 90, oo. 


men, and EE 74.50, in al 
ſe the emperor, of the Mm ma 


The elector of Mentz may maintain 10 3 ü 
Der- n ; — — — 6000 


The biſhop of Munſter | — 3 9 — 8000 
The biſhop of Liege — — —— 8000 
The archbiſhop: of Slezburg 9 in ier 
The biſhiop of W — ü — 2000 
The biſhoptaf Bamburg — — 1 1 5 , 5000 


„ e WoNnn — nee 


*Fhe biſhop of Oſnabrug 6 — — ©2500 

Te abbor ef Fulda 3 — — . 6000 

The-ocher bibapfibe of the — 6000 

— eee the empire — 80 
—— 

1 25h -Total'vf the eeclefialtical: princes. — — f _ 74,500 
—— — 


The for H — bai | 
3 —— For as of Silefia, and Moravis > cnet 
en Ats, and other dominions | 3000 
The king of Pruſſa :?!) —?T — 4 


The of Wee — 25000 
'The elector Palatine en — — $500 
The duke of Wi — — ' $5000 
| The las of Heſſe 
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Tue prince of Anhalt — — 6000 
The prince of Lawenbfurg — G$000 
The eleQtor of Bavaria 1 — © = 300000 
The dukes of 8a n aopoo 
The prince of Naſſuuu e Joo 
T ocher-princes aul imperial towns „ 0000 
Hg 471 10515 T1) 1 21 — 
W — — 35790⁰⁰⁰ 
N e "1, ah — — 174500 
21% bd 25306 nn 14 15 WH IF (136, 4 2 


* 
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n AND OTHER | Theemperor of Ger- 


enk, Anus, AND ORDERS. 1 many pretends to be 
ſucoeſſor to the emperors of Rome, and has long, on that 
account, been admitted to à tacit precedency on all 2 
occaſions among the powers of Europe; Auſtria is but 
archdukedom ; ner bas he, as che head uf that houſe, = 
in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. 
lnnumerable are the titles of prineipalities, .dukedoms, baro- 
nies, and the like; with which he is veſted as archduke. The 
F anngicf the empire are a black eagle le: witho two heads, hover- 
ing, with expanded wings, in a field of gold; , the 
'knnd8 of the-eagle-i is ſeen the imperial crown. It would' be 
equally uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the war? arg ml 
terings and armorial of the archducal naar hoo 
elector, and indeed every i ent 
in Germany, claims a right of inſti 22 but ite 
emperors pretend that they-are- not /unleſs confirmed 
them. The emperors of RI: as. well as the kings 
Spain, confer the order vf the Golden F as deſcended 
from the houſe of Burgundy: The empreſs. d Bleociara, 
in-x662- and 1666, created two orders of ladies, or female 
ro. = ogg — the order of 
tl. The- manners of the ancient: Germans are 
deſcribed b elegant and Nash pencil of Tacitus, the Ro- 
— oeins: They: were a brave and independant race of 
men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by their love of liberty and 
arma. They oppoſed the force of the Roman empire, not in 
its origin of in its decline, but after it had arrived . 
rity, and ſtill continued in its full . The 7 « PF 
divided into a number of princi Each 
other, : theugh occaſionally pe bo by a: ers Para union for 
defending-themſelves ch enemies ad threatened the 
liberty of them. all. In this ſituation Germany remained, 
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to reduce. the reſt into ſubjection, until the beginning of the 
ninth centu 1 then it was that Charlemaigne, one of thoſe 
excentric and ſuperior geniuſſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a 
barbarous age, extended his military power, and after- 
wards. his civil authority, over the whole of this empire. The 
poſterity of Charlemaigne inherited the empire of Germany 
oy the year 880, at Which time the different princes aſſum- 
ing their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, 
and placed 13 king of Bavaria, on the throne. Since 
this time, , Germany has ever been conſidered as an elective 
monarchy. Princes of different families, eri to to the 
prevalence of, their intereſt. and arms, have mounted the 
throne, Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian 
line acquired the | np) N were the houſes of Saxony, 
Franconia, and Swa be reigns of theſe emperors con- 
tain nothing m ag ts marble TIED the conteſts between them 
and the popes. nee, in 280 of the thirteanth 
century, aroſe the 1 ol the Guelphs and Ghibelines,. of 
which the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to 
the emperor ;_ and bath, by their virulence, and inveteracy, 
tended to diſquiet the, empire. for ſeveral "ge: The emperors | 
too were often at war with the infidels, and ſometimes, 2s 
happens in all elective kingdoms, with one another about the 
ſucceſſion, But what mote deſerves; the attention of 5 judi- 
cious reader. than all thoſe noiſ but unintereſting diſputes,. is 
the progreſs.of government in — 99 which was in ſome 
meaſure, oppoſite to that of the he kingdoms of Europe. 
When, the. empire, raiſed by Charlemaigne, fell aſunder, alt 
the different independent pri rinces aſſumed the right of wg 3 
and thoſe now .diſtingui by. the name of electors, h es | 
aui or legal IONS in e e e go 
imperial dwhrone: they, EF. 091 y the ＋ *. kg 
ſteward, chaplain, n 
maſter. of his horſe, Ke. By degrees, N N As. 1 55 ly | 
near the king's perſon, and had Nike all the 55 


influence. and authority ;/ and ag co. rei 5 ers III. 985 
acquired the ſole right of electing the emperors, | 2 us 
in the other kingdems of Europe, the, dignity of ,the great 
lords, ho were All originally allodial, ot ingependa int barons, 
was. diminiſhed by the power of the king, 8 in France, 
by the * of the people, as in Great Britain; in 
many, the other hand, the power of the ce wag b 
raiſed, upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupremacy, and. of the 
peoples juriſdiction. In 1440, rederi 5 duke of A. ria. 


WAS emperor, and di conti 
„Vel. H. W pu er 85 
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— 


- the male line of that family for three hundred years, His 


Under him Mexico and Nanu were conquered 


2 reafohs, oecafioned his abdication of 


gy; on the gesch of Her facher Chirkes VI. The reign of 
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ſucceſlor, 1 married the heireſs of Charles, duke 


of Bui + Burgundy, and the feventoen pro- 
vices of t » N ds, were Arnhextd de "the honſe of 
Auftria. " Chatls V. ndfon of MaxirniRan, — heir 

the ki of Spain, Was elected emperor in 810 


— 1 . bis reign e 
in ſeveral parts of — which however wits net con- 


| 2 by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of 


Jin, and in che reign of Ferdinand III. The reigh of 
V. Was continually diſturbed by his wars the 
German 1 French king, Francis I. Thowgh — 
ful in che of his ceige Nis good fortune, towards 
the concluſion * to forfake him; Which, with other 
His drothet, Ferdinand! © MP the 
rotiret „0 in 1588 to 
Aron, proved & modetite privice WAY 18 ard to ve ion. He 


had the en to-g24 Nis fon Maximilian dectued king of the 
Romans in „ Bas Pot 3 1YW8.; 64. By bi 7 
wilt he ordered, that if either is dm male that of 


brother" Ohbrles, Mond fal, His Auftrian _ ſhonl4 
revert de bis Eend daugbter, Anne, wife de the (leser of 
Bavirik, and Her he, I Wentzen this deſtinatitu, 4b it gave 
file to the late Sppofttion tnade hi bout of Baykrin de the 
ic Nihon, - in favour- bf the e e Hun- 


ximilian II. was diſturded vvith ifterhal commotions, and 


1 tem the Turks; dat he died in penct, in 1576. 
FT 


Sy his Ton Rodolph, Who wis * in 

„ nd in -Sifferences wifh his bro- 
de ceded Hun, gary and Auftria in his 
» Mtthits, 
names of 


was cee 


\ 
ey He! Wii Wſucoooded n Ag 
der Whom dhe fefürmers, who went unter 


_ Hitlicrans and Onlyiniſts, were fo mach divided among them- 


Rives; 43 tb Mrezten the empire with a Gil War, The ambi⸗- 
tion of Martinas; at laſt, reronciled them; birt the Bohemians 
fevolted, 1 the impartal commiffaries but Ou Window 
it Fraue. 1 Lo ve rife do a ruinous wur which Uafted 

is - thought to have exterminated both 
7 7 . called che Evirigetic 
„ hich waz tounterbalanced by a catholic 1 


"= 8 BY 1618, was ſuebeled by his couſin, Fer- 


Bohemians offered their crown do Frederic 


Wt, 


and ROTTEN has irs Yeitanatic majeſty 9 


-- 


Pain, the moſt - powerful proteſtant prince in 


Dagger eee eee eren een erer WH, 
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That prince was incautious enough to accept of the crown z 
but he Mg: it, by being defeated by the duke oſ 
Bavaria and the 1 nerals, at, the 1285 of Prague, 

and he himdelf was depri 2 his electorate, the beſt part 7 
which was to the duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant 

princes of however, had among them at this ti 
many able com , who were at the bead of armies, 
continued che war with wonderful obſtinacy; among them were 
33 of Baden Durlach; Chriſtian, duke of Brunſ- 

count Mansfeld: 'the laſt ves ons toms hor 

br of the Chriſtiern IV. king declared 
1 Rickey, th French mini, was was not fond 
bf ſeeing dhe houſe of Auſtria aggrandi The emperor, 
on the other hand, had excellent generals 3 and Chriſtiern: 
n mend of the evangelic league, wad 
defeated by Ty, an of great reputation in war. 
Ferdinautl made fo moderate a uſe of his obtained 
wy the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy ut 
Leipſic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphis, king of 
. — 'L have already deſcribed bis amazing 
victorĩes and when be was killed at che battle of 
Lutaen, in 16 _—_— cauſe did not die with 
of heroes, ſuch as the duke of 


ra 1 
Ferdinand AI. was ſucceeded by his fon Þ 
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unfeeling tyranr of Leopold, were ftill in arms, under the 
nel that Parra, vrhen that prince died in 1705. 

le was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the eleQors 
of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban of the empire-; but being 
very ill ſerved by prince Eewis of Baden, general of the em- 
pire, the French partly recovered their affairs, notwithſtanding 
ted defeats. ' The duke of Marlborough had not 

all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was 
ſuſpected of a deſign to ſubvert the Germanic liberties; and it 
was plain by his conduct, that he expected England ſhould 
take the labouring oar in — war, which was to be entirely 
tarried on for his benefit. Th — way were diſguſted at his 
flowneſs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he in 1711, before he had 
reduced the Hungarians; and leaving no male iſſue, he was 
ſuetecded in the empire by his brother, Charles VI. whom 
-_ the allies were "Philip, duke place on the throne; of Spain, 
ono wry duke of Anjou, en to Lewis 

IV 

r When the peer of Utrecht took place in'1913, Chace at 
firſt-made a' ſhew as if he would continue the war, but found 
Himſelf unable; now that he was' forſaken by the Engliſh, 
+ He» therefore was obliged to conclude a peace with France: at 
Baden'in'1724;that he — — — the 9 the Turks 
in Hungary, where | from prince 
Eugene; it the battle of — They received another 
of equal i . 
Belgrade; ch fell into che hands of the imperialiſts ; and 
next year the peace of Paſſarowitz; between them and the 
Turks, Was contlüded. Charles employed every minute of 


| his leiſure in 3 1 ſor encreaſi and preſer- : 
inions in'I 


ving his hereditar taly and the 
eee "the crown of — devolved to the houſe 
of Hanover, an event which gave him a very deciſive . 
in Europe, by the connections between G I. and II. 
the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, a — 
with ſo high Hand, that about the years 1724 and 1725, 2 
breach between him and George I. and ſo unſteady 
was the ſyckess of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the 
capital powers often changed their old alliances, and concluded 
new ones contradictory to their intereſt. Without gig. 
into particulars, it is ſufficient to obſerve, . 
Hanover, and its aggraridizenient, wus the main object of the 
Britiſh court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of 
the praginatic ſanction, in favour of his hter, the preſent 
_ empreſs queen, he having no male iſſue. Mutual conceſſions 
a 9 great points, reſtored good underfianding be 
eorge 
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: 
e Was 


whom 
Spain, 
Lewis 
les at 
found 
gliſh. 
ice” at 
Turks 
prince 
other 
before 
z. and 
d the 


- 


it 


houſe 


cancy, was filled u ele Ne 
title of Charles VII. in January 1742: The French poured 
they took 
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George Ile and the emperor Charles; and the elector of Sax- 


ony being prevailed upon by the purport of pin the throie 

of poland, relinquiſhed the great claims he hag 

Auſtrian ſueceſſion. } SINKS 7! 
The emperor, after: this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he 

entered-into with-the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly 


to indemnify himſelf for the F ſacrifices he had made in 
Italy to the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Prince E 


was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply his place; 
The ſyſtem of France, however, under cardinal 725 p- 
pened at that time to be pacific,, and ſhe obtained for him, 
from the Turks, a better peace, than he had reaſon to expect. 
Charles, to keep the German and other European powers eaſy, 
had, before his death, 


empreſs-queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a prince 
who could bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſttian family; 
Charles died in 2740. © e "6 2460 


He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long la- N 


boured for muſt have been overthrown, had it not been for the 
firmneſs of George II. The pragma 


given his eldeſt daughter, the preſent 


tic ſanction was attacked 


on all hands. The young king of Pruſſia entered, and con- 


quered with an” irreſiſtible army, Sileſia, which he ſaid had 
been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The king of 
Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incom- 
patible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they 
joined by France; though all thoſe powers had ſolemnly 
guarantied it. The imperial throne,” after a conſiderable va- 
by the elector of Bavaria, who took the 


their armies into Bohemia, where Prague ; and the 
queen of Hungary, to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced 


to cede to that prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of 
e p r. Ya.) . = 


Sileſia Þy a formal treaty. © © | WEI | 
Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble for- 
titude with which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the 


Hungarians, into whoſe arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little 


ſon ; and though they had been” s remarkable for their 
diſaffeQion to the houſe of Auſtria, they declared unanimouſly 
in her favour. Her s drove the French out of Bohe- 
mia; and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanove- 
nan army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 145. Charles 
VII. was at this time miſerable on the imperial throne; and 


would have given the queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms 
but ſhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected all wen dEaticn, 

his Britannic majeſty, her beſt,” and 
his 8 gave a colour for the king 


though adviſed to it 
indeed only friend. 


were 


4 


M AN FJ. 
| pretence of ſypporting 
> in al dignity but though ho took Prague, and ſub- 
the g part of the kin he was not ſupported 
by the French; upon which he abandoned all bis congueſts, 
and retired-to. Sileſin. This event capfirmed the obſtinacy of 
the queen of e came to an agcommodation with 
| the emmperag,; that | wy 4490 Le goon oa ep 
nde „ m me ning Qi * 1745s I 
| 4nd the duke of Lorrain, then grand duke of gf. con- 
' | fort to her Hungarian majeſty, after. furmounting ſame diffi- 

was, choſen * 1 7 ae TY | 
| The badſuccels of the allies againk the French and Bava- 
diana in the Le. Countries, and the Joſs of the battle of Fon. 
yenoy,, retarded the operations; of the empreſa-quesn again 
bis Pruſſian „The latter beat, the emperar's brother, 
prince Charles of Lorgaip, who had before driven the Prufſians 
out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs- queen way 
ſuch, that his Britannie | 8 27 thought proper to guarantee 
to him the poſſeſſon of Silgha, as ceded by treaty. Soon 
after, his Pruſſian majeſty pretended that he had diſcovered 2 
{ſecret conyention. which had been entered into hetween the 
empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Poland, 
3s eleQor of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and to 
divide them among themſelves... Upon this his Pruſſian ma- 
j«lty, ell of a ſudden, drove the king of Poland out of Saxony, 
defeated: his. troops, and took polſefion of Dreſden; which be 
beld till a treaty was made under the mediation of his Britannic 
majeſty, by which the king of Pruffia acknowledged the duke 
© #f Lorrain, now great duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. The 
war, however, continued in the Low Countries, * only to tha 
Ha but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians. and Dutch, 
will it was fipiſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 
1748. By that treaty, Sileſia was once more guar: s teed to 
the king of Pruſſia, It was not long before that monarch's 
joalouſies were renewed. and verified ; and the empreſs of 
| uffia's views falling in with thaſe of the empreſs-queen, and 
_ the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France 
. new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire. 
Ibe king of Pruſſia declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſ- 
fans into any, and his Britapnic majeſty, againit that of 
the French. Upon thoſe two principles all differences 
hy theſe monarchs, were | fargaticn, and the Britiſh par- 

4 


nt aged dn pay an annual ſubfidy of 650, Oo0 I. to his 
Tan maʒoſty during the continuance of the war, the flames 
of which were pow rekiadled with more fury than cyer, 


Ho 
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N Proflan once more broke into Saxony, | 
wen Groen at the battle of Lowoli itz, a 


2 noe f down their arms ugh almoft imp 
nably fortified ky Pirn and the 1 of Saxon fied bo | 
ir regal n, in Poland. After this, his Pru ma- 
was put to the of the empire ; and the French 
poured, 4, by one quarter, their armies, as the Ruffians did by 
another, into the ewpire. The conduct of his Pruſſan ma- 
on this gecaſion oY moſt amazing that is to be met 
in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohemia with ig- 
Taten +: idity, hs N an army of here 1.2.4 
Fact Bropp + Who was 
Hie Was on the fide of the 
* and is wich a molt th — 
8 as he was beginning to imagine that his 
6, eb they were defeated at Callin, by the 
trap way i Daun, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to 
fall back upon eg Meng. The operations of the war now 
3 every day. The — under count Daun, 
formed into Renn but they were beat at the 
battle of Liffa, and the Pruſſians took Breflau, and obtained 
many other great advantages. The Ruſſans, after en 
Germany, ga 2ve a new turn to the aſpect of the war ; and the 
tious, yet enterprizin genius of count Daun, laid his 
ruſſian majeſty under i culties, notwithſtanding 3 I 
his amazing victories. Ar 54 he defeated the Ruſſians at 
Torndorff; but an attack made upon his army, in the night 
time, by count Daun, at 'Hockkirchen, had almoſt proved 
fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable 
reſence of mind, He was obliged, howeyer, to ſacrifice 
axony, for ſafety of Sileſia ; and it has been obſerved 
that few periods of my afford ſuch room fot reflection as 
this campaign tid ſieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame 
time; that of Colberg, by the - Ruffians ; that of Leipſic, 
by the duke of Deux- onts, who commanded the army of the 
5 . that of Dreſden, by Daun; thoſe of Neifs, Coſel, 
and Torgau, by the Auſtrians. 
| 1 obliges me to omit 2 ciel ſcenes which paſſed 
at the ſame time in between the French, who were 
driven out of Hanover, and the Engliſh, or their allies. The 
operations on bath ſides. are of little importance to hiſtory, 
becauſe nothing was done that was though ex I. 45 
burdenſome and bloody to Great-Rritain. It falls more within 


15 y plan to mention the ingratitude of IT: empreſs-queen to his 
ritannic majeſty, and his allies and s, who were threat- 


e the han of $0 exupire, 5 * 
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ſeſſion of all the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to Colbe:g, 
the only port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic, Till then, 
he had entertained too mean an opihion of the Ruſſians, but he 
ſoon found them by far the moſt formidable enemies he had, 
as they were advancing, under count Soltikoff, in a body of 
100,000 men, to Sileha, In this diſtreſs he ated with a cou 

age and 1 ſolution that bordered upon deſpair, but was, at 
Taft, totally defeated by the Ruffians, with «Boot 20,000 
of his beſt men, in a battle near Frankfort. He became now 
the tennis-ball of fortune, Succeeding defeats ſeemed to an- 
nounce his ruin, and all avenues towards peace were ſhut up. 

He had loſt, ſince the firſt of October 1756, the great marſhal 

Keitb, and 40 brave generals, beſides thoſe who were wounded 

and made priſoners. At Landſhut the imperial general, Lau- 
dohn, defeated his army under Fouquet, on Which he had 
great dependence, and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready 

gate into Sileſia, None but his Pruſſian majeſty would have 
thought of continuing the war under ſuch repeated loſſes; but 

' every defeat he received ſeemed to give him freſh ſpirits. It is 
not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inaCtivity of his ene- 

mies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy which 

the imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. 

had taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary 


contributions ; but towards. the end of the campaign, he de- 
feated the imperialiſts in the battle of Torgay, i Which count 
Daun was wounded. This was the beſt fought action the king 
of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it coſt him 10,000 of 
his beſt troops, and was attended with no great conſequences 
in his favour. New, reinforcements which. arrived eyery day 
from Ruſſia, the taking of Colberg by the Ruans, and of 
of'e 


Schweidnitz by the Auſtrian, was on the points mpleating 
his ruin, when his moſt formidable enemy, the empreſs ot 
Ruſſia, died, 2 2 5, 1762 ; George It. had died on the 
/ ² ⁰ ˙wA˙ ˙ʃ7˙ͤ˙A Ü — 
Tbe deaths of thoſe illuſtrious. perſonages were followed b 
great conſequences. The Britiſh mipi of George It. 
; Herr finiſh. the war with honour, and the new emperor of 
Ruffia recalled his armies, His Pruſſian majeſty was, notwith- 
ſanding, fo yery much reduced by his loſſes, that the enipreſs- 
queen, probably, would have compleated his deſtruction, had 
it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other German 
princes, not to apinihilate the houſe of Brandenburg, At firſt 


the empreſs-queen rejected all terms. propoſed to her, and 


ordered 30,000 men to be added to her armies, The viſible 
backwardneſs of her generals to execute her orders, and the 

ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevalled 
5 f a} Upon 
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Dolberg, ber to agree t an armiſtice, which was Too! followed 

m ther 2 by of b which ſecured to his Pruſhan 9 5 
but he jeſty the posten of Sile Upon the death of the emperor 
he- had, her buſband,, in, 1765, her ſon Joſeph, who bad been crowned 
body. of king of che Romans. in 1764, ſucceeded him in PE pgs 
L a cou- The imperial cqurt has formed ſeveral arran ts of di 

Was, at ſovereignties in the Auſtrian family out of their Italian domi- 
20,000 nions, and ſeem at t preſent to cultivate a pacific ſyſtem both in 
me now the empire and all over Europe. His imperial majeſty, og 
| to an- young, has diſcovered great talents- for 1 

hut up. paid a viſit, incognito, and with 

marſhal Rome; and the principal courts'of Italy, and has —_ a 8 
gunded ſonal interview with his Pruffian majeſty.;_all-which circum- 
Lau- ſtances indicate that he is determined to be his own _—— 
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7 Ta KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, FORMERLY 
Tg DUCAL ERUSSIA | 

which | SrtpaTION, BOUNDARIES IS country 1x bounded 1 
They Ap EXTENT. J to the north by part of 
4 Samogitia; to the ſouth, by Poland P roper and Maſovia R 
ie de- the eaſt, by art of Lithuania; and to bo oh weſt, by P | 
1 * Pruſſia and 15 Baltic. Its greaceſ length 1 is about _= miles, 
r and breadth about 100. 0 

ae Nau, AIR, sol, PRODUCE, } The name of Pruſſia is 
* Ax RIVERS, | evidently derived from the 
p gay Borufſi, the antient inhabitants of the country. The air, 
id of upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the ſoil früitful in corn 
7 and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit-coal and 
* fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſu deer, and 
the game; bears, - wolves,” wild boars; and foxes. Its rivers and 
11 lakes are well ſtored with fiſhes 3 and amber, which is thought 
db co be formed of an oil coagulated with vitriol, is found on its 
III. coaſts towards the Baltio. The woods furniſh the inhabitants 
r of with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of pot- aſnes. 
74 The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations, and the 
105 principal are, the Viſtula, the Pregel, the an or Aer 8 
"HY mel, the ie Maas.” 4401 Ty . 

ty — — — — ene FT FATS 

and * There, u W Bohemi empreſs-dowager of Cer- | 
ible 2 Mars barn in ET 4 — . eg eee dena, was crowned 

of the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded bis her as emperor of Germany in 176 


the 
1 married the ſame the p ſs ſoſephina-Maria, of Bavaria, who died in 
led 1 — He bad by his firſt viſe (he prince of Parma) a daughter, Thereſa- 
don v dern i 1762, 8 


| 2447000 coloniſts have 


\ 


TP R US S8 1 A. 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, Man] As Pruffia, ſince 
nt, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. I the beginning of the 
preſent century, haß beconie' a moſt reſpectable power upon 
me continent of Europe, I thal), for the information of my 
readers, deviate from niy ufual plan, that J may bring before 

their cyes the whole of his Pruffan majefty's territories, which 
he ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swiſſer- 
| and the northern” kingdoms, with their names; all 
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Igo here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe 


is Pruffian majeſty's other dominions fall under the 1 


' ion of the countries where they lie. 16 
| | The inhabitants of this kingdom were, by Dr. Buſching, 
computed to amount to 633, 998 perſons capable of bearin 
_ arms: end if ſo (for J greatly doubt their computation is 
_ exaggerated) it muſt then be more populous than is generally 
| imagined, Since the year 1919, it is computed that about 
| | . thitherward from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany of which number, 17,000 were 
Saltzburghers; Tbeſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall vil- 
lages,. II towns, . ee new churches ; and have 
founded 1000 village ſ s,. chiefly in that part of the coun- 


try named Little Lithuania. | | 
Eta umm ohio ere differ but little from thoſe 

of ehgir cuſive Germany. The ſame may be faid 
c thair cuſtoms and dwerfen s. 
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* ON, AND ACADEMIES. 
ago omg Foe 
viniſts le 2 tc 
pot, and almoſt Ki other ſects, are here. 


| pak wn 


e Th The ki 
man and Lichuanian 


city is ſey 
== 


its river being Ne. 


wed here in the year 1752, beſides 
EE fo the 
own the 2 la 8 Fi 
| 0 a of ets eſſors, baaſts of 
town-bouſe, hange ; nat to mention Tt ple: 


embellifkmenss. It 1 — a good harbaur and citadel, SY is 
. Fredexicſburg, and is a regular ſquare. 

» + ANTEQUITIES AND Ty See Germany. 
-» {NATURAL AND ARTIFICIA 

Commencs AD ee ce The preſent king of 
Pula, by the aſſiſtanee of an excellent police, has brought 
the ,cammerce and manufactures of this country to a very 
ee pM ng i ao 
tures a 0 S, iron-w paper, 
topper and braſs mills; N ee of A 
Wh, ſtockings, and ather articles. The i * 

of naval ſtores, amber, linked, „ oat- 

meal, fiſh, mend, tallow,. and caviar; and it is ſaid that 00 
ſhips are ee year with thoſe commodities, n 


_ From 
Ke Lata hin AND 4 His Pruffian ma- 
ielty i is ahſolute n „but is too wiſe ta 
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PRUSSIA 


OY There are alſo ſome other councils, aſd” 37 
iliwicks. The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of councellors of ſtate; 


2. Of deputies from the nobility ; and,” 3. From the com- 
wong. © Beſides! theſe -inftitutions, his majeſty has erected a 

board for commerce an navigation. O_ 

"Reyanxves.] His Pruffian majeſty, by means of the happy 
ſituation of his es its mland navigation, and his own 
8 regulations, derives, an amazing revenue from this 

og about a century and a half ago, was was the 

bobrs and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that "amber alone 

gs him in 26,000 dollars annually.” His other revenues 

big From his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms: and tolls, and 

the ſubſidies 28 1 8. vg. ates ; but the 
"kn u 


exact ſum is nelude that it is 
very conſiderable, from dhe imm mente of the late 
0 5 441 


Mirraxv STRENGTH.) The eee 3 65 this A ert 
ment, introduced by his majeſty, have 'a wonderful quick 
: af in forming his tbr and recruiting his armies. 

regiment has a  Yarticulai' diſtri aſigned it, where the 
1 men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered; and when 


occafton offers, they Join their tegiment, and deing incorpo- | 


18 with veterans, they ſoon become | diſciplined troops 
Ants, AND ORDERS Por KNiGHTHOOD.]' The royal 2 
of Pruffia are argent, an eagle Yiſplayed, fable,” crowned, or, 
for Pruſfia. Azure, the imperial ſexpert, or, for Courland. 
Argent, an eagle diſplayed, es with ſemicircular wreaths, 
ſor the marquiſate of Brandenburg. To theſe are added the 
reſpective arms of the leverd? provinces ſubjeRt to the rn 
crown. 

There are two orders of knighthood ; the firſt, that of a 
black eagle, inſtituted by Frederic I. on the day of his coro- 
nation at Koningſberg, with this motto, 8vUM cviquse.. The 
ſovereign is always grand maſter, and the number knights, 
excluſive, of the family, is Jimited to thi 

Next to this is the order of Merit, inflitured by his preſent 
- majeſty ; the motto is POUR LR MERITE, 

Hrsrokv.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruffia, like that of 
other e ene is loſt in the raed f of fiction and romance. 
The inhabitants ap Pere to have been a brave and warlike peo- 
ple, and refuſed to ſubtnit to the neighbouring princes, who, 

pretence af conv them to chriſtianity, wanted to 
ſubjeRt them to flayery. They made à noble ſtand againſt the 
kings of Poland, one of Whom, Boleſtaus IV. was by them 
defeated and k killed in 1163. be continued inde 

and Pee” till the time ae es, When the 
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of the Teutonic, order, concluded a . at | 
b the eaſt part of 
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knights of the Teutonic order, about the year 1230, under- 
took: their converſion by the ed = the ſword, but upon con- 


dition of having, as. a of the country 
when conquered. A long — yr wars followed, in which 


the inhabitants of Pruffiz were almoſt extirpated by the reli- 


aus knights, who in the thirteenth century, 
on the moſt incredible barbarities, peopled the coun 


was concluded 2 the Knights of the Teutonie order, and 
Caſinix, king of Poland, by which it was agreed, that the 
part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue à free province, 
a "the — \ll protection; and that the knights and the 

id poſſeſs "the. other TY but: were to 
22 themſelves vaſſals of Po This gave riſe 
to freſſi wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſuc- 


ceſsfully, to thtow off their to Poland. In 1525, 
Albert, margrave of Brandenburgh, and — 117 en maſter 
racow; by 


which the margrave was acknowledged 
—— — called, for that . cal Pruffia) but 
be Kal 2, 2 fel of Poland and-to deſcend to his tale heirs; 
— upon failure of his male iſſue, to his brothers and their 
male heir. 'Thus ended the ſoverei 1 the Teutonic 
order in Pruſſia, after it had ſub years. Fon 
1657, the elector Frederic-William, of OI Ln 
ſervedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia pl ot to 
him; — by the rug of Welau and 1 it was 
freed, by Caſimir, 


lords of this part of — Ry 1 
As the proteſtant religion bad 13 ede into this 

— by the:margrave Albert, and the electors of Branden- 
were now of that perſuaſion; the proteſtant intereſt 
— — them ſo much, that Frederic, the ſon of Frederic - 


William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 


Pruſſia, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates of the empite, and 
ſoon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſten- 


dom. His grandſon, the preſent king of Pruffia, in the mes 


moirs of his family, gives. us no high idea-of chi fuft King's 
talents for government, but expatiates on thoſe of. his on 


father, Frederic-William, who ee in 1713. He cer- 


aan a prince of e parts, and performed pro- 
de ervices to his co but too often at the expence 
„and the — which ought to adorn a 


: king. At his death, which happened in 1740, he is ſaid:to 
have. left ſeven. millions ſterling in his treaſury,” which has 


after commit- 
try with 
Germans. After this vaſt waſte of blood, in 1466, a peace 
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ve — 74 15 bc 

eee 251 between 1 12 2 775 bete, 

Bouana alis, und Saxody ntl Branden- 
5 'B burzh, on A Saxon by Poland and 
I wh a! WO... 1 Bavaria, on the ſouth; 


and byrthe palatinate of Jen the weſt g omprebend- 
* ee eee * Silellia z . ed] 
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has, jo a. ing of Fri, 1 
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| Son Ap an. The. air of Bohemia 5 wee ae 
wholeſome as that of the reſt of Germany, TER nd 

| produce are pretty much the ame. 

 » Mountains. ] Bohemia, though almoſt ſarrounded wick 
e e contains node of note or diſtinctiem. 

- Marais a MINERALS): This kingdom: contatts vick 

mines of N quickfilver, - pc, iron, ad ſulphur, 


king ef Pruffla, and dettor of 
married in 175 to Elizabeth -Cbriſene, of Bron WA ” 


the King, 8 iſſue. rar): — of che late OI Gets 


* 
Pruſſia, born 
in 4 6 pre ee 1 


2 n e the d of 
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ate 
be- 
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ſelytes in Great- Britain: 
don, und have ——— 
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ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS, ] Prague is che only | 


rn. aum 88828 
225 of the fineſt and 


BOHEMIA 
 PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, 3 We have no 
Cusroud AND DIVERSIONS, | | 


—_—_ MM about 150 


years ago, it was computed to contain 3, ooo, ooo of inhabi- 
tants : 
Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners; reſemble 
the 8 There is, 

tenant a ſlave. 


[nag hag every lord is a f. n, and 

he 1 erty are accuſed of being addicted to pilfering and 
ſuperſtition. ' But though the 3 at preſent, ate not 
— — either for arts br arms 


fo r 
quilted themſelves_ 2e the moſt td ers of civil and 
religious liberty im Europe; witheſs the early introduction of 
the reformed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely 
known in any tde many glorious defeats they gave to 
the Auſtrian and their generous ſtruggles for indepen- 


r virtues may be coniſidervd as the cauſes of their” 
yore wh as no means were l by their defpuric 
maſters for breaking” their : though it is certain, their 
internal jealouſics/ ant — dontributed to their 
Geer. eee een 

9 l eien 
the eſtabliſned religion 
of Bohemia, yet many of the! have embraced a 
viſivnary unintelligible proteftantifm, if it deſerves that name, 
which propagate, by their - zealous miffionaries, through 
all parts of the globe; (ome of "whom have lately made pro- 
have a meeting-houſe in Lon- 
rn for a kannt 


Bokemian — — gf Tus I ate Koningſgratz, 
Breſlau, and Oimuta. 
"LAxovace.]'' The proper 


dees) The only een in Bohemia u that of 


Prague, the capital of Bohemia, i is 
magnificent cities in Europe, and 
us for its noble bridge. * circumference is ſo large, 


chat grand Pruffan army, in its laſt ſiege, never could 


completely inveſt it. For this reaſon it is able to make a vigo- 
rous defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhabitants, 
However, are thought not to be proportioned to its capaciouſ- 
neſe, being not to exceed 70,000 —— 


+* . 


> 


ey are thought at preſent not to e fo numerous, The | 


them, no middle ſtate f 


” 
— —— — > RD ͤà4;——— 


n 


r a. — 


and 40. cloiſters. It is 2 place of little or no trade, -and there- 


| 332 towards the Auſt 


— ä ͤ— — 
— 


own princes, though the emperors of 


y ſometimes im- 
poſed a; king upon them, and at length ee that throne 


was made to throw off the imperial yoke, by ing a proteſ- 
__ ä in che * of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to 
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about 13, 0 Jews. It contains 92 churches and chapels, 


fore the middling inhabitants are not wealthy but the Jews 


are ſaid to carry on a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia 


contains many other tone, ſome of which are fortified, but 
chey are remarkable neither for ſtrength nor manufactures. 
Olmutz is the capital of Moravia : it is well fortiſied, and 
e e of ae, iron, glaſs, paper, * 1 
2 215 073 77 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 2. Ses Gern 

- ConrirurTION AND. GOVERNMENT.] The ——.4 and 
only the forma, of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; 
but the under the empreſs-queen, is 2 
Their ſtates are compaſed of the clergy » nobility, 2 
repteſentatives of towns, -../T heir ; 
not been fond of provoking them 


This kingdom is 
frequently deſcribed- as part of Cn but with. little 
reaſun, for it is not in any of the nine cirgles,; nor docs it 
contribute any thing towards the forces or revenues of the em- 
hire, nor ãs it ſuhject to any of its laws. What gives ſome 


colour to this miſtake is, that the king of Bohemia is the: firſt 
ſieecular elector of the empire, and —— haye been _ 


_ emperors of Germany for many years. 0 
EVENVU BS.] The revenues. of Ne whaterer: he | 


fovercign is pleaſed to exact from, the ſtates of the kingdom, 
when they are arinually aſſembled at Prague. | gare r- 


haps amount to 500,000 I. a fear. 


Aus.] The arms of Bohemia are argent, A 308 zulee, 


. the tail moved, and N in 1 Wee languid,, "a 
. armed, Or. 


„Hisronv.] The: Bohemian nobility. ufed 0e „ 


themſelves. Na 1414 John Huis and Jerome of Prague, wo 
of the firſt reformers, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, 


* the emperor of Germany p had gives en ere, 
2 I 


s occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia: the pepple 5 
Prague threw the emperor's officers ont of the windows ol 


council chatnbers; and the famous Ziſca aſſembling an [army 


of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the emperor's. forces in ſeyeral 
engagements, and drove the imperialiſts out of the kingdom. 


The diviſions of the Huſſites among dee; enabled the 
emperots to keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt 


. James 


„ have. 


qe mk they. have 


„ % „ „eos ze cee pred S ggeren 
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Jon I. > I: of England, The n s this priace are 

e was driven from Bohemia by the emperor's; 
bender and being ſtript of his other dominions, was forced 
to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence and the 


Bohemians, E 


3 —— th _— Sh r 1 AM ares th. A 
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33 b Degrees. 
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AT — of Hungary which belongs 


| Baynoanans 1 


merly included Tranfylyania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, 
Servia, Walachia, Temefwar, and other countries) is bounded 


by Poland, on the north; by Tranſylvania and Walachia, 


— ee n and by Auſtria and Moray lr 


ks diviſion of "PEO x into Upper, by lms 
called: Proper, and Lower Hun the former lying north, 
and the latter ſouth of the Danube, | 


Preſburg and Buda. ; 
'AlR, 8011, AND PRODUCE. 1 The air, and conſequently 


the climate, of the ſouthern parts of -Hungary, is found. to 


be unhealthful, owing to its numerous lakes, ftagnated watets, 


and marſhes ; the northern parts being mountainous and dar- 


ren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. No country in the 
world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which extends 


Their chief towns deing 


houſe of Auſtria. . 33 %, 2499 e 


to the houſe of Auſtria (for it for- 


miles from Preſburg to Bel e, and produces. corn; - 


graſs, eſculent plants, tobacco, ſaffron, . aſparagus, 22 


hops, pulſe, Pats. 'buck-wheat, delicious. wine, N 
: 


various kinds, peaches;. 9 trees, eheſnuts, 


corn is in ſuch, plenty, that it for one fix part of its 
price in and. 


. 


watery are efteemed the maſt ſovereign of any in Europe, byt 


3 "Theſe are the Danube, Drare, Tote, Me- | 


WATER.] Hungary en” 711 lakes, ne 
four among the N mountains of conſiderable extent, 
and abounding with fiſh. The Hungarian baths and mineral” 


* 
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their r buildings, Sin by the Turks when in poſ- 
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98 HUNGARY. 
| he countrys” particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered 
to go to; os $5113 1/4 „% nee ET RIA 

? 3 The Carpathian mountains, which divide 
Hungary from Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, 
though many detached mountains are found in the country. 
Their tops are generally covered with wood, and on their 
ſides grow the richeſt grapes in the world. 4 
METALS AND MINERALS.) Hungary is remarkably well 
ſtocked with both. It abounds not only with gold and ſilver 
mines, but ee rare copper, Cs ons 
iment, quickſilver, cryſocolla, and terra ſigillata. Before 
Hun became the In deſtructive wars, Turks 
and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
_ thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, 
and produced vaſt revenues to the native princes; The Hun- 
garian gold and filver employed mint-houſes, not only in Hun- 
gaty, but in Germany, and the continent of Europe; but all 
thoſe mines are now greatly diminifhed in their value, their 


| work being deſtroyed or demoliſhed, ſome of them however 


ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 
_ © VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL } Hun is remarkable for 


© -  *PRODVETTIONS, © . a fine breed of horſes, gene- 


rally mouſe coloured, and highly eſteemed by militar 4 
fo chat numbers of them are exported, There is a 
remafkable breed of large rams in the neighbourhood of Preſ- 
burg: Its other vegetable and animal productions are in gene- 
ä the ſame with thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring 
| countries. The Hungarian wines, however” particular] 
Tockay, are preferable to thoſe of any other country, at 
- © "POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- J It was late before 
unt, CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS. J the northern bar- 
Hartan drove the Romans out of Hungary, and ſome of the 
_ defendants of their legionary forces, are ſtill to be diſtin- 
.Liliſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be that 
| DANY, before the Turks got poſſeflion of Conftantinople, 
weave waſon to think, that Hungary was one of the moſt 
Populous unt powerful kingdoms in Europe; and if the houſe 
. of Auſtria' ſhould give the proper encoura to the inha- 
Ditants to repair their works, and clear their fens, it might 
become ſo again in about a cen hence. ungarie 


at preſent, excluſive of Tranſylvania, and Croatia, are thought 


to contain about two millions and # half of inhabitants. ' The 
_ tans have manners peculiar to themſelves, ''They pique 
. themſelves on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed 
_ "the bulwark” of Chriſtendom - againſt the infidels, In | 
ww 334 | F +4 k | pe ons 
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and} een thoſe ſeldom to de met with, Their hogs, 
uy live in the ſaime apartment with their owners. The > goat, 
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are well made. Their fur-caps, their cloſe- bodied 
coats, gir ed by a ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which is ſo 
contrived,” as to buckle under one arm, ſo chat the right hand 
may be always at liberty, gives them an air of military dignity. 
The men ſhave their 8; but "preſerve their whiſkers' om 


| their lips. Their uſual arms are a broad ſword; and a 


kind of polelax, beſides their fire- arms. The ladies are reck- 
end Handfdeber chan choſe of Auſtria, and their fable dreſs; 
e and their ſtays faſtened before 


ke Fre and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, in 
— they call the mine towns, wear fur and — 
dreſſes, The inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, 
which 
yield the chief animal food for their peaſants, and their poul- 


the fever, owing to the uriwholeſomeneſs of the air, are 
the predominant diſeaſes in Hu The natives in ral 
2 indolent, and leave trade and manufactures to the Grecks 


— wedge an ereaerk ſettled in their country, the flatneſs of which _ 


renders travelling commodious, either by land or water; The 
—— of the biene — of eee and 0 c kind. 

hey are in general a brave and magnanimous people. Their 
. even fince the beginning of the preſent Panel 4 


| were ſo jealous of their liberties,. that rather than be 


over, by the houſe of Auſtria, they often ſubmitted to that of 
Othman ; but their fidelity to the 9 — empreſs-queen, not- 


withſtanding the provocations they received from her houſe, | 


will be always remembered to their honour, 
R£2116108.]- The eftabliſhed religion of the Hun 
js the Roman-catholie, though the major part of the inhabitants 
are proteſtants or Greeks, and the prifent empreſs-queen, out 
of prattde for their ſervices, has reſtored them to che full 
of their civil and religious liberties, © 
Axchnrsgorkrcs AND BrenoPkics.)] The archt 
are Preſpurg, Gran and Colocza. The biſhoprics Great 
ridin, A Aja; Veſprin, Raab, and five churches, * 
nass. As che Hungarians are mixed with 
Sclavonityis, an Walachians, they have a variety of dare 
and one of them is ſaid to approach near the Hebrew. 
better ard the middlemoſt rank ſpeak -German, and det al all 
of chem Lattin, either pure or barbarous,” 
Un1vgRSiTies.) In the univerfities (If t Tan be pro- 
per] ſo called) Finn, Buda, Raab, and Caſcham, are 
ors of the ſeveral arts and ences, who are commonly 
Jas; Let de Lutherans, and who are more 
G 2 numerous 


l, or diamond little buttons, are well known 
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numerous than the Roman-catholics in Hungary, go to Ger- 
man and other univerſities. - + | th © Mts: 
| ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, I The artificial curioſi- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, - ties of this country, 
conſiſt of its bridges, - baths and mines. The bridge of Eſſek 
built over the Danube, and Drave, is, properly ſpeaking, a 
continuation of bridges, five miles in length, fortified with 
towers at certain diſtances. It was an important paſs during 
the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of 
boats runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between Boda 
and Peſt; and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtance from 
Belgrade, is the remains of a bridge, erected by the Romans, 
adjudged to be the moſt magnificent of ny the world, The 
baths and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh them from 
the like works in other countries. 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, 
is a cavern in a mountain near Szelitze ; the aperture 2 this 
cavern, which fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathom high, and 
eight broad; its ſubterrancous paſſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid 
rock, ſtretching away further ſouth than has been yet diſco- 
vered; as far as it is practicable to go, the height is found to 
be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful 
particulars are related of this, cavern, which is an article in 
natural philofophy. ': Aſtoniſhing rocks are common in Hun- 
ry, and ſome of its churches, are of admirable architecture. 
. CITIES,” TOWNS, FORTS, AND :OTHER )? Theſearegreat- 
pries, PUBLIC AND: PRIYATE. | ly decayed from 
their antient magnificence, but many of the fortifications'are 
ſtil] very ſtrong, and kept in good order. Preſburg is ſortiſied. 
In it the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, formerly the 
capital of: Hungary, retains little of its antient magnificence, 
but its ſtrength and fortifications, and the ſame may be ſaid of 
Peſt, which lies on the oppoſite ſide of the Danube. Raab is 
likewiſe a ſtrong city, as is Gran and Comorra. Tockay has 
been already mentioned for the excellency of its wines. 
| - COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Having already men- 
tioned the natural produce of the country, al! J can add is, 
that the chief manufactures and exports of the natives, conſiſt 
of ndatdlogdonprrand Gals +5115 K 
Consrirurien AND/ GOVERNMENT. ]. The. Hungarians 
diſlike the term of queen, and call their preſent, ſovereign King 
Tereſa. Their government preſerves the remains of many 
checks upon the regal power. Fhey have a diet or parliament, 
4 a Hyngary-office, . which reſembles our chancery, and which 
keͤſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which comes 
pretty near the Britiſh privy-council, but has a municipal 
es en "£.© juriſdiction, 
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HUNGARY,” 101 
Juriſdiction, does at Preſbur _ Every royal town has its 


ſenate; and the Geſpan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the 


peace. Beſides this, they have an exchequer and nine cham- 


| bers, an and other ſubordinate courts, 


 MILIFARYSTRENGTH.] Theempreſs-queen ean bring to the 


field, at any time, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, 
but ſeldom draws out of it above 10,000 ; theſe are 
Hght-horſe, and well known to modern times by the name of 
huſſars. © They are not near ſo large as the Getman horſe; 
and — e huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtirrups when 
7 Their expedition and alertneſs has been found 
fo ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have 
troops that go by the fame name. Their foot are called Hey- 
dukes, and rear feathers in their caps, according to the, num- 
ber of enemies they pretend to have killed: both horſe and 
oot are an excellent militia, very good at a perſuit, or ra- 
ee and N a 3 , but nor” equal to regular 
troops in a pitehed battle 

Corus.) — was formerl et for its coinage 
and there are ftill extant in the cabinets of the curious, a com- 

lete-ſeries of coins of their former kings. More Greek and 
—.— medals have been diſcovered i in ii country,” than per- 

haps in any other in 8 ; 

Anus. The emp queen, for ini eing., bears 
quarterly, barwiſe argent, and gules of eigtit F pieces. F294 

HrsToxy.) The Huns, after ſubduing this epuntry, ein! 
municated their name to it, being then part of the ancierit | 
Pannonia. Hungary was patty an aflemblage of diff 
— and the firſt who'aſfumed the title of King, was gte © 
phen, about 422 too, when be embraced chriſtianity. 
About the y re king Charles Robert aſcended the 
throne,” and Tabus es, Servia, Crontea, Dal E 


Selavonia, and many — jr provinces z but many ” 


ing other po afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Tour | 

other powers. In the 1 5th century,” Hunniades, 3 

guardian to the i bers, Ladiffaus; bravely . 

ever tirks; who invaded Hungary; and bg the det of 

Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians fa 1438, raifed Matthius 'Cor- 

vinus, fon to Hunniades, to their throne, "Lewis, king 15 
Hungary, in 15326, was' Killed in a battle, > fighting againſt a 


1 Solyman, ernperor of the Turks. This 


proved fatal to Hung fy, but archduke Ferdinand, aur to | 
the empetor Charles V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, 


he claimed the title of Hun , In which he ſucceeded, with | 
fome difficulty,. and that king has ever finice belonged ſa 
* houſe of Auftria, though by its conſtitution” its * crown 
. G3 ought. 


x02 TRANSYLVANIA; SCLAVONIA, &c. 
ought to be eine ae of the W 
15 bas 8 1 
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TRANSYLVANIA SCLAYONIA, » AND 
| CR OAT 1A. 
FT HAVE. get, thoſe countries. under one Aken. for 
I ſeveral reaſons, particularly becauſe. we have. no preciſe, 
| or EF 2 nt e thel e N 22 85 ba dis 7 
cult to wha 0 
Auſtria, and - we hy to the du. Tage — 1 The beſt 
account therefore I can n Tranſyl- 
vania is generally Ai hp to belong to Hungary, and is 
bounded 4 the LES by the Carpathian mountains, which 
pap ch it. Fon 11 85 Fa Fi 90 by \ * and Hen 
t an 
Le 2 gary. It Ie lies 9 3 


5 of 
itude, and 45 an of north latitude. Its length is ex- 
8 7. 70 9, 120 mig but . — 
on r Its pr V f 7 
25 the ſame with LE tho — 
air is wholeſome and temperate; but their wine, n—_— — 1 
is not equal to the Hungarian. Its chief city is Hermanſtat, 
and its interior ment ſtill hed of the ancient 
feudal he 1 T independent ſtates: and 
princes, ,, They owe but a nominal fob ſubietion to the Auſtrians, 
who leave. 6 . effion. of all their 8 Papiſts, 
Lutherans, Se Socinians, | Azians, G oft, _ 
metans, and other ſectaries, 1 enjoy their ſev 
Tranſylvania is "ought to add but little to 7 5 75 
| 51m” ON though it exports ſome metals and ſalt ** * 
ermanſtat js a large, ſtrong, and well- built city, 
embure and WI mburg, All . forts of ons * ar 
very cheap, and excellent in their Kinds. The ſeat of govern - 
ment is at Hermanſtat, and the governor is aſſiſted by a coun- 
made up of Rogag-cathelic Calvinifts, and Lutherans, 
he diet, or e rliamept, Wr al and 1 the 
8 


comman 2 , ta 

haye been, entirgly e They have, a . 45 

remonſtrances e in caſe of ee 1 

Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Docs, the jnbob 

of which long employed the Raman arms, der could 

be 5 Their deſcendants retain; the fame ali cha- 
The. iy ir of Ne Se. is not 7 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, &c. 03 
aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whale number of inhabitants 
muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced 
to fix regiments of 1,500 men each; but it is well known 
that, during the laſt two wars, in which the houſe of Auſtria 
was engaged, the Tranſylvanians did ſervices. Her- 


manſtat is its only biſhopric, and the I ranſylvanians at pre- 


ſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little, either about learning or 
religion, though the Roman-catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. 
The various revolutions in their government prove their im- 
patience under flavery; — the treaty of Carlowitz in 
1699, gave the ſovereignty of Tranſylvania to the houſe of 
Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what we may call a loyal ariſto- 
eraey, which their ſovereigns do not think proper to invade. 
Sclavonia lies between 16th _ of eaſt 
longitude, and the 45th and 47th of north ſatitude. It 
is thought to be about 200 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, 
and ia bounded by the Drave on the north, by the Danube 


on che eaſt, by the gave on the ſouth, and by Kiria in Au- 


ſtria on the weſt. The reaſon why Hungary, Tranſylvania, 
$clavonia, and the other nations, ſubject to the houſe of 


Auſttia in thoſe parts, contain a ſurprizi _ of peo- 
and <6. Shea s | becauſe 


ple, differing in name, language, 
i here made its laſt. ſtand againſt the Roman arms, 
which by degrees forced the remains of 'the different nations 
they had conquered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs. of 
the woods, the rapidity: of rivers, and the ſt of the 
country favoured their reſiſtance; and their deſcendents, not- 
withſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, the 
Hungarians, and the Poles, ftill retain the ſame ſpirit of inde- 
pendency, Without minding the arrangements made by the 
ſovereigns of Eutope, they are quiet under the government 
that leaves them. moſt at liberty. That they are generous, as 
well as brave, appears from their attachment to the houſe of 
Auſtria, which till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible of 
thy preſerve. the prognatic fon, and opt —ͤ— 

ey preſerved the pragmatic ſanction, ept the 1 ia 
crown in that family, The Sclavonians e gave ſo 
much work to the Roman arms, that it is tho bt the word 


tolerated, Here we meet with two 
"WE bdidboprics, 


t 


10 POLAND, meren LITHUANIA: . 


— of Roſega, which is the capital of the coun- 
tty, and Zagrab, which lies on the Drave ; but we know of 
no univerſities. The inhabitants are coiapoſed of Servians, 
Radzians, Croats, Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and 


a-zvaſt number of other people, whoſe names were never 


known even to the: Auſtrians-themſelves, but from the mili- 
tary muſter-rolls, e erer woups into yhe fakes 
during the two laſt wars. Wo 64: bet wh 

— — ch and 17th » ef cal bows 
gitude, and the 145th and 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth.” The 


ſimilar to thoſe of the Sclavoriians and Tranſylvanians, who 
are their bours. They are excellent irregular troops, and 
2 ſuch are in modern hiſtory, under the name of Pan- 
dours, and various other deſignations. The truth is, the houſe 


of Auſtris finds. its ĩntereſt in ſuffering them, and the neigh- 
bouring nations, to live in their own _— Their towns 


are blended with each other there ſcarcely any diſtinc- 
tion of boundaries. Zagrab-( which I — þ y mentioned} 


for inſtance, is thought to be the capital of Croatia. All the 


exerciſed: dver them by the Auſtrians, ſeems to 


in the r for rer 8 


y into tlie field. 1 


+5 Adin the othet Auſtrian dominiins,: they! are fo nme | 
with thaſe of the Venetians, RP and other nations, that it 
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th of 1 throyg} dhe uncertain poſ- 
by the Turks, N Coſſacs, and 
2300 


8 nit the” Mie; me 4 ie * by ne covy,, and Little 


Tart: 


" Duv1810Ns, 3 In 4 work I like this, the reader cannot expect 
be be 1 1 with a, va Variet of names that form the 
Al * of this great country. "They 


even 


vf north latitude. It is 80 
govern- 
ment, religion, lan and cuſtoms, of the Croats; are 


* 


che north b Livonia, Muſ- 


N ary on, Ws Fo by een ungary ; and on the 
welt by Gern 


are not 9 known 
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POLAND} ticLupme- LITHUANIA: tog- 
even to the natives themſelves, and a minute account of thent 
can be of no uſe either to ſtrangers or natives ; but the chief 
obſtacle to ſuch an undertaking, ariſes from the different elaims 


of the great powers of the north. Tbe geograpbers, for 
inſtance, have placed the kingdom of Pruflia in Poland, tho? 


it is well known that his Pruffian majeſty is now the fole ſove- 
reign of chat part of it called Ducal Pruflia; as has been 


already mentioned. In like manner Courland is comprehended 


under Poland, though her Ruſfan' majeſty has the entire dif- 
of that duchy. — he beſt en 1 ine of 
1 * i GU I 


ne — , 2 


e abe u Pd Rog, be de valet the 
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NN.] It is generally thopght: es Polandrtakew'i its — 
Polu, or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignifying a country 
for huntin 7 Py which none was formerly more proper, 


R f ie plains, woods, wild beaſts, and game of 


every 

Cars}, 'The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expedted 
— ſo extenſive * ** a climate. In the north parts it is 
cold but — {7 he Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate 
Poland — are covered with everlaſting ſnow, 
which * been — — to fall in che midſt of. ſummer. Upon 
the whole, however, the climate of Poland is temperate, and 
far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or n * 


| 1 pe ſuppoſed; from fo northerly. a ſituation... 


FRQDUCE AND WATERS,] Poland, is: in, Gere a 


* 


level cquiitzy, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from: 
the vaſt quantities that are ſent from thence dowil the Viſtula, 


to Dantzic, and are bought up by the Dutch, and other 


nations. The paſtures of "Poland, eſpecially. in Podolia,: are 
rich beyond expreſſion ; and it 0 ſaid one can hardly ſee the 
cattle 
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106 POLAND, txc.wmeo” EITHUANIA.” 
cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of ſil- 
ver, copper, iton, ſalt and coals; the interior parts of Poland 
S timber in Jo great quantities, 
t it is em 
and kai arious kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes 
are produced in Poland, and are excellent when they meet with 
— but their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfection. 


—— —ͤ— . — 
— of a, ſpring, in the 


of many ſprings. is boiled into ſalt. The 

atinate of Cracow, which en- 

creaſes and decreaſes with the moon, are ſaid to be wonderful 

ſor the preſervation of life, and it is reported, that the neigh- 

douring inhabitants commonly live. to 100, and ſome of them 

to 150 years of age, 'This. ſpring is inflammable, and by 

applying a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. 

| The flame however dances on the ſurface, without heating the 

water, and if neglecded to be extinguiſhed, which it may eaſily 

do, it communicates: itſelf by — conduits, to the 

roots of trees, in à neighbouring wood, which it conſumes ; 

_—_— n: 1 flames are ſaid to have laſted for 

before ey could be entirely extinguiſhed, 

72 As. 5 The chiet rivers of Poland are, the 232 or 
be el, 2 Neiſter, Neiper or Boriſthenes, the Bogs and 

gpm ] The chief of the fore lakes contained in Poland, 

Is Gopto, in the palatinate of B arid Birals, or the 

White Lake, and ee who waſh in it of 4 

ſwarthy complexion. = 
C AND r= The 1e produtions 


' PRODUCTIONS BY LAND + of Polan have * already 
AND Warn. ] mentioned under the article 
of Sort, though ſome are .peculiar to itſelf, particularly a 


kind of manna (if it can be called a ve getable) which in May 


and June the inhabitants ſweep into — with 2 dew, and 
Ne Rover foes Grefied valianpaways: | 


The foreſts of Warſovia'or Maſovia, cantait plenty of uri, 


or buffaloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an 
excelent diſh. Horſes, wolves, boars, elks, and deer, all of 
them wild, are common in the Poliſh foreſts 3 and there is a 
| ſpecies of wild horſes and aſſes, that the nobility of the Ukrain, 
as well as natives, are fond of. A kind of wolf, reſembling a 
hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is found here, and 
_ affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, which is 
common in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern coun- 
tries, is a very extraotdi 


ee e eee 


1 


bot 


yed in bouſe-building, inſtead of bricks, Rone, 


er 


animal. The fleſh of the _—_ | 


n a 


you facie atteſted, that in the large woods and wildes- 


winter c 
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V is of the deer make, but much thicker and longer; the 
high, the feet broad and cloven, N 9 
and 7 like a wild goat's. Naturaliſts ha 
ow ney won —— — 
rains almoſt eaten away: ang it is an ohſerva- 


neſſes of . n towards the 


prove no = matter. - 
Poland 


y have ſeparate apartments for their proviſions, 
N dead ; they live together by 10 or | 
herd. We do not perceive that Poland i 
of birds peculiar to age only we are 
Nr — — wet 
e ome, T contains no 


Fornazion, INHABITANTS, ) 1 what has been ſad 
MANNBRS, CUSTOMS, AND 
\.-\ DIV BR$IONS. - | 


© fl 
Jy 


; mt _ 25 — — _ 
unting, | 
ing — bear- haĩtin + . Tuer — _ 


travel on horſeback: a 
"_ eden ill not dead nero ange, 
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108 POLAND, erbse LITHUANIA. 
horſe; and are ſo hardy, that they will ſleep upon the 
2 — wah any bed or covering, in Hoſt and ſnow. The 

- -Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are not 
united ; the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on another, the 
: -dwelling-houſe on the third, and the gate on the front. They 

content themſelves with a few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at 

their houſes, they muſt carry their bedding with them. When 
they fit down to dinner or ſupper, they have their trumpets 
other muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen to wait 


on them at table, all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; 


for the nobles who are poor frequently find themſelves under 
the neceſſity of ſerving them that are rich; but their patron 
uſually treats them with eivility, and permits the eldeſt to eat 
with him at his table, with his cap off; and every one of 
them has his peaſant boy to wait on him, maintained by the 


nor will they ga, perſon from pledging them. It 

would exceed the bounds of this work to defcribe the grandeur 
and equipages of the*Poliſynobility, and the reader may figure 
to himſelf an idea of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, ex- 
Penſivo; and ſhew in liſe, to have any conception of their 
way of living. They carry the pomp of their attendance, 
When they appear abroad, even to ridieule, for it is not un- 
uſual to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach 
and ſix, with a great number of ſervants, attended by an old 
gentleman-uſnher, an old gentlewoman for her governante, 


And a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; and if it be 


night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flam- 
beaux. The figure of all their pomp, however, is propor- 
tioned to their eſtates, but each perſon goes as far as his in- 
ES 1 hey” DI Cr | OBE , F305 199 OK 
The Poles are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants; 
Though Poland has its princes, counts, and! barons, yet the 
whole body of the nobility are naturally on a level, except the 
difference that ariſes from the public poſts they enjoy. Hence 
all who are of noble birth call one another brothers. They 
do not value titles of honour, but think a gentleman of Po- 


Land is the higheſt appellation” they can enjoy. They enjoy 


many 
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POLAND, werb LITHUANIA. 109 
many conſiderable privileges, and indeed the boaſted Poliſh 


liberty is properly limited to them alone, partly by the indul- 


gence of former kings, but more generally ancient 


cuſtom and preſcription. They have a power of life and 


death over their tenants and vaſſals; pay no taxes; are ſub- 
ject to none but the king; may chuſe whom they will for 
their king, and lay him under what reſtraints they pleaſe by 
the pacta conventa; and none but they, and the burghers of 
ſome particular towns, can purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they 
are almoſt entirely independent, enjoying many other privi- 
leges entirely incompatible with a well regulated ſtate; but if 
they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility. Theſe great 
priyileges make the Poliſh gentry powerful; many of them 


have large territories, - with a deſpotit power, as we have ſaid, | 
over their tenants, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer 


or aſſign over with the lands, cattle, and furniture. Some of 
them have eſtates of from five to thirty-leagues in extent, and 
are alſo. hereditary ſoyereigns of cities, with which the king 


has no concern. One of their nobles poſſeſſes above 4000 


towns and villages, Some of them can raiſe 8 or 10, ooo men. 
The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for perſons who 
have committed any crime; for none muſt preſume to take 
them from thence by force, They have their horſe and foot 
guards, which are upon duty day and night before their 


palaces and in their anti- chambers, and march before them 


when they go abroad. They make an extraordinary figure 
when they come to the diet, ſome of them having 5000 guards 
and attendants ; and their debates in the ſenate are often deter- 
mined by the ſword, When men have ſuits at law, 
the diet, or rather tribunals, decide them; yet the execution 
of the . ſentence muſt be left to the longeſt ſword; for the. 
juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak for the | 
Sometimes they raiſe 5 or '6000 men of a ſide, plunder and, 
burn one another's cities, and beſiege caſtles and forts ;- for 
they think it below them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, 
without a field battle. As to the peaſants, they are born 
flaves, and have no notion of liberty. If one lord kills the 
peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only 
obliged to make reparation, by another peaſant equal in 


value. ; A nobleman who is defirous of cultivating a piece of , 


land, builds a little wooden houſe, in which he ſettles -a- pea- 
ant and his family, giving him a cow, two horſes, a certain 
number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient 
to maintain him the firſt year, and to improve for his .. own. 
future ſubſiſtenoe and the advantage of his lou. 
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This peaſtints "Having no property, all their acquiſitions 


ferve only to enrich maſter. They are indiſpenſibly 
obliged to cultivate the earth; they are incapable of entering 
upon any, condition ef life that might procure them freedom, 
vrithdut che permiſſion of their lotds; and they are expoſed to 
the diſmal, and: frequently fatal effects, of the caprice, cruelty, 


and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, who opprefs them 
_ with impunity; and * Ho ee of life and property in 

| it in the moſt groſs and wanton 
manner, heir wives and daughters being expoſed to the moſt 


brutal treatment. One blefing, however, attends the wretched 


ſituation of the 'Polith peaſants, which is their inſenſibility. 
Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their--infancy to hardſhips 
and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertaig an idea of better cir- 
cumſtances and more liberty, They regard their maſters as a 
ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever fepine at their ſevere 


= Chearful and contented” with their condition, they are 
ay * 
milies for their maſter, eſpecially if the ſatter takes care to feed 


them well. They think that a man can never be very wretched 


white he has any thing to eat. I have been the more circum- 


ſtantial in deſcribing the manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles, 


28 they bear a near reſemblance, in many particulars, to thoſe 
of our on country and Europe in general during the feudal 


rr 


cut the hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leav- 
ing only large whiſkers. "They wear a veſt which reaches 
down to the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it 
lined with fur and girded with a ſaſh, but the ſleeves ſit as 


cloſe to theit arms as a waiſtcoat. Their breeches are wide, 


and make but one piece with their ſtockings. wear a fur 
cap ; their ſhirts are without collar or wriſtbands, and 

wear neither ſtock nor neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they 
wear Turkey leather boots, with thin foles, and deep iron 


heels bent like an half moon, They carry a pole-ax, and 4 


fabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When they appear on horſe- 
back, they wear over all'a "ſhort cloak, which is commonl) 


| covered with furs both within and without. The people 


the beſt quality wear fables, and others the ſkins of tygers 
teopards; Ne. "Soitic of them” Have fifty ſults of clothes all 
4 rich as poſfble, and which deſcend from father to ſon, -© 
Mere it not for our own partidlity to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt 
acknowledge that of the Poles" to be pictureſque amd mi eſtie. 
Charles II. of England, thought of introducing the Poliſh 
drefs into his court, and; after his reſtoration, wore it for 

| two 


upon every occaſion to ſacrifice” themſelves and their 
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wo years, chiefly for the encouragement of Engliſh broad- 
cloth, but diſcontinued ir pen e. his connections with the 


The habit of che women comes very near to that of the 


men but ſome-people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the 


French or Engliſh modes. As to the peaſants, in winter they 
wear a ſheep's-ſkin with the wool inwards, and in ſummer 


a thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen, they wear none. Their 


boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with 
the thicker parts to guard the ſoles of their feet, The women 
have a watchful eye over their daughters, and make them wear 
little bells before and behind, to give notice where they are, 
and what they are doing. | 

The inns of this country are long ſtables built with boards 
and covered with ftraw, without furniture or windows; there 
is a chamber at one end, n becauſe of 
flies and other vermin; ſo that my ans 
to lodge among the horſes. Trave n 
_ with them; and when — ts want a — 


b 4 „ ee ere er 


. 5 No « country has bred more deiſts and free» . 
thinkers in religious matters than Poland: the number of 
proteſtants, conſiſting of Lutherans and Calviniſts, in their. 
republic is very conſiderable, and when theſe are "joined to 
the Greek church, the whole are called Diſſidents. At 
the fame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the 
nation, are tenacious of the Roman-catholic religion, even 
to enthuſiaſm, witneſs the preſent oppreſſive war carried 
on in Poland. The treaty. of Oliva, which was con- 
eluded in ge and tolerated the diſſidents, was 
2 rincipal powers in Europe, but has ſince been ſo far 
e Poles, that about the year 1724, they made 

— — — under the ſanction of law, of the prote- 
ſtants at Thorn, for which no ſatisfaction has been as yet 
obtained. The ſame may be ſaid of the other numerous pro- 
* made for the protection of the proteſtants, who were 
uted, when Jews, Turks, and irfidels of every kind, 

have been coler and encouraged. The monaſteries in Po- 
oo fr ch ſome writers ſaid to be 576, and the nunneries 

246 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 The 
4 even poſlſſe of two-thirds of the lands revenues 
the Lingo The Poliſh clergy, in , are illiterate 

the. monks are the moſt — of mankind. 
* ſeen drunk, and led from taverns, without 
apprebBedin any diſgrace to their order, or - dreading the 
cenſure of their ſuperiors, who require equal — 
der 
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After what has been ſaid; the reader cannot be at a loſs to 
account for the vaſt ſway which the clergy at this time a 
to have in Poland, in ſpite of treaties and capitulations. Their 
diſaffection to their king is,” however, not to be imputed en- 
tirely to religion, but to the march of the Ruſſians oP! the 
heart of the republic. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS' AND BISHOPRICS: 1 s Poland el 
2 2 and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of 


Gueſna, beſides primate, and during an interrei 
t of — 


ngdom, is always a cardinal. be 
other biſhops, een 1 080 enjoy great Privileges 
and 1 immunities. $ $744 
LAxuAOE.] The Poliſh Ra is a dialect of Scla- 
vonic, and is both harſh and unharmonious, on account of 
the vaſt number of conſonants it employs, ſome of their words 
having no vowels at all. The Lithuanians and Livonians 
have à language full of corrupted Latin words; but the Ruſ- 


r eee $04 preg hoe: ä 


dering on thoſe countries. 
LEARNING AND-LEARNED' MEN. 1 "Though icus, 
the great reſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and 
ſome other learned men, were natives of oland, yet its ſoil is 
far from 1 105 favourable to learning. Latin is ſpoken, tho 
incorrectly, by the common people in ſome provinces, But 
the contempt which the nobility, who place their chief im- 
portance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhown for 
learning, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal 
ſuperſtition among all ranks of men, theſe circumſtances have 
wonderfully retarded, and notwithſtanding the liberal efforts 
of his preſent majeſty, ſtill continue to Ward, the progepls.of 
letters in this kingdom. l; 
UniversiTIES.] The 1 of poland are thoſe of 


Cracow, - Poſna or Poſen, and Wilna. The firſt conſiſts of 


eleven colleges, and has the — of 14 grammar- 


ſchools diſperſed through the city. That of Poſna is rather 
a jeſuit's college than an uni ity. We know nothing par- 


ticular of 3 and all of them, by this time, are ey 
* 

Aux idprriss AD cn⁰psSl!r̃ zs, The frequent fncur- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Gans of the Tartars, 
and other barbarous nations, into Poland, probably forced the 
women ſometimes to leave their children expoſed in the woods, 
where we: muſt ſuppoſe they were nurſed by bears and other 
wild beaſts, otherwiſe: it is difficult to —— for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the 
weeds: both 1 * * diveſted of allTae pr 


* 
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perties of humanity but the form. When taken, they gene- 
rally went on all fours; but it is ſaid, that ſome of them 
have, by. proper nt, attained to the uſe of ſpeech , 
but this perhaps ma queſtioned. 


The ſalt- mines of Poland conſiſt of wonderful caverns feve- 


ral hundred yards deep, at the bottom of which are many 
intricate windings and labyrinths. Out of theſe are dug four 
different kinds of ſalts; one extremely hard, like chryſtal; 
another ſofter, but clearer; a third white, but brittle: theſe. 
are all . brackiſh; but the fourth, ſomewhat freſher, Theſe 
four. kinds are dug in different mines, near the city of Cra- 
cow; on one ſide of them is a ſtream of ſalt- water, and on 
the other one of freſh. The revenue ariſing from thoſe, and 
other ſalt-mines, is very conſiderable, and — part of the 
royal revenue; ſome having computed them at 40, ooo l. ſter- 


ling a year. Out of ſome mines at Itza, about 70 miles 


north-eaſt of Cracow, are dug ſeveral kinds of earth, which 


- are. excellently adapted to the potters uſe, and ſupply all 


Poland with earthen-ware. Under the mountains adjoining. 
to Kiow, in the deſerts of Podolia, are ſeveral grottos, where 
a great number of human bodies are preſerved, though buried 
a vaſt many years ſince, being neither ſo hard nor fo black as 
the Egyptian mummies, Among them are two princes, in 
the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought that this preſerv- 
ing quality is owing to the nature of the ſoil, which is dry 

and ſandy. - Poland* can beaſt of few antiquities, as old Sar- 

matia was never perfectly known. to the Romans themſelves. 

Its artificial rarities are but few, the chief being the gold, 
filver, and enamelled veſſels, preſented by the kings and pre- 

lates of Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral of Gueſna. 

_ CrTtits, TOWNs, FORTS, AND} Warſaw lies on the Vi- 
. OTHER EDIFICES, ate ſtula, and almoſt in the 
Ax PRIVATE. Im centre of Poland. It is 

the royal reſidence; but though it contains many magnificent 
palaces and other buildings, beſides churches and convents, it 
has little or no commerce. The ſame may be faid of Cra- 

cow, which is the capital, (though that honour is diſputed 


1 


by Warſaw) for we are told, that notwithſtanding it lies in 


nei hood of the rich ſalt mines, and is ſaid to con- 
tain fifty churches: and gonvents,. its commerce is incon- 
ſid.rable. 1 Wars N | | 


Jes . is the capital of Poliſh Pruſfia, and is famous in 
hiſtory 


n many accounts, particularly that of its being for- 
merly at the head of the Hanſeatic aſſociation, commonly 
called the Hanſe-towns. It is ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
ee 
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city; its honſes generally are five ftories high; and many of 
| its ſrects are planted — 55 cheſnut- trees. It has” e 8d fine. 
bour, and is ſtill a moſt eminent commercial city, although 
it ſeems to be ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, which was 
probably about the time that the preſident de Thou wrote his 
much efteemed Hiſtoria ſui Temporis; wherein, under the 
1607, he fo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur, 
t is a republic, with a ſmall adjacent territory about forty 
miles round it, under the protection of the king and the 
: ms of Poland. Its magiftracy, and the majority of its 
inhabitants, are Lutherans; although the Romaniſts and 
Calviniſts be equally tolerated in it. It is rich, and has 26 
pariſhes, with many convents and ' hoſpitals. The elder 


inhabitants make her number amount to 200,000 ; but later 


computations fall very conſiderably ſhort of it ; as appears by 
its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr. Buſching, who 


tells us, that in the year 1752, there died there but 1846 per- 
ſons. Its own ſhipping is numerous, but the foreign ive 
conſtantly reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived 
there in the year 1752 ; in which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels 
came down the 'Viitula, ehiefly laden with corn, for its 
matchleſs granaries; from whence that grain is diſtributed to 
many foreign nations ; Poland egg julfly deemed the greateſt 


magazine of corn in all Europe, and Dantzic the eft 


port for diftribating it my where: deſides Which, Dantzic 
exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of 
other articles. Dr. Buſching affirms, that it appears 
ancient records, as early as the year 997, that Nantzic was a 
large commercial city, and not à village or inconſiderable 
J ____ woe als #1 
The inhabitants of Dantzie have often changed their nlaſters, 
ind have ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh 
and Dutch, but of late they have ſhewed a great predilection 
for the kingdom and republic of Poland, as being Tefs likely 
to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of their immu- 
nities, which reach even to the privilege of 'coining money. 
Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large brafs 
Cannon, it could not, through its fituation, ſtand a regular 
ſiege, belng furrounded with eminences ; and in 17347 the 
inhabitants diſcovered à remarkable attachment and fidelity 
towards Staniſlaus, king of Poland, not only. when his ene- 
rhies, — Ruſſians, were at their gates, but even in poſſeſſion 
Gf the { Eee X * ; 2.44 . $1.8 MY 
©. + "TE e Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, enjoy pri- 


Weges, poth civil and religious; very different from "thoſe of 
che reſt of Poland is, becauſe not being able to endure the 
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tyranny. of the Teutonic knights, put themſelves under 
the 8 of Poland; on OF to themſelves large 
and ample privileges, which they ſtill * 

CoMMERcE AND MaNUrAcrunks.] Some linen and 
woollen cloths, and hard wares, are manufactured in the 
interior parts of Poland; but commerce is entirely confined to. 
the city of Dantzic, and their other towns on the V iſtula and 
the Baltic. . 

9935 AND GOVERNMENT. J Whole 3 
hows been written-upon this ſubject, but it remains in a 
_ meaſure ſtill unknown. The king is the head of the <O 
and is elected by the nobility and clergy in the plains of War- 


ſaw. I. "elet him on horſeback; and in caſe there ſhould ” 


be à ref minority, the majori has no controul over 
them, but to cut them in pieces with their ſabres. Imme- 
diately after his election, he ſigns the pacta conventa of the 
- - im by which he engages to introduce no foreigners 
into the army or government; ſo that in fact he is no more 
than preſident of the ſenate, which is compoſed of the primate, 
the archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, 
conling of the gre e of at the palatines, and 


The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary: the 
former meet once in two, and ſometimes three years; the 
latter is ſummoned by the king, upon critical emergencies z 
but one diſſenting voice renders all their nene in- 
„ eee 

he $ are ors and judges in 1 ar 

ſtaroſties or aii * h ſome· enjoy this tle without any 

juriſdiction at all. The — and caſtellans, beſides being 

3 are lord-lieutenants and n in ie, 
ive palatinates. 

revious to a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
which can fit but fix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial 
diets, held in different diſtricts. The king ſends them letters 
containing the heads of the buſineſs that i is to be treated of /j in 
the general diet. The gentry of each palatinate may ſit in 
the dietine, and chuſe nuncios or deputies, to carry their reſo- 
lutions to the grand diet. The great diet conſiſts of the king, 
ſenators, and thoſe. deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 
178 for Poland and Lithuania, and ſeventy for Pruſſia; and 
it meets twice at Warſaw and once at Grodno, by turns, for 
the conveniency of the Lithuanians, who made it one of the 
articles of their union with Poland. | 

The king may nominate the great officers of ftate, buß they 
ee Der ANA 8 
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them when once appointed. - When he is abſent from Poland, 
his place is ſupplied by the archbiſhop of Gueſna, and if that 
fee is vacant, by the biſhop of Ploſko. * TIGER 5: 
The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are ſenators, 
are, the two great marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Li- 
thuania ; the chancellor of the kingdom, and the chancellor 
of the dnchy ; the vice-chancellor of the kingdom, and the 
vice-chancellor of the duchy ; the treaſurer of the kingdom, 
and the treaſurer of the duchy ; the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal 
of the court of the kingdom; and the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal! 
of the court of the duchy. 0 , | | 


Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which is 


new modelfed- with almoſt every new king, according to the 
pacta cmventa which he is obliged to ſign; fo that nothing of 
it can be faid with ano and leſs at this time than ever; 
there being now 2 total diſſolution of all order in Poland. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that in the tmperfe& ſketch 
F have exhibited, we can diſcern the great outlines of a noble 
and free government. The precautions taken to limit the 
king's power, and yet inveſt him with an ample prerogative, 
are worthy of a wife people. The inſtitutions of the diet and 


dietines are favourable to public liberty, as are many other 


proviſions in the republic. It Taboured, however, even in its 
beſt ftate,- under incurable diſorders. The exerciſe of the 
veto, or the tribunitial negative, that is veſted in every mem- 
ber of a diet or dietine, muſt always be deſtructive of order 
and government. It is founded, however, upon Gothie 
rinciples, and that unlimited juriſdiction which the great 
Fords, in former ages, uſed to enjoy all over Europe. The 


want of ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitu- 


tion, and the rendering noblemen independent and unaccount- 


able for their conduct, is a blemiſh which perhaps may be 
impracticable to remove, as it can be done only by their own 
„Donſent. After all, when we examine the beſt accounts of 


antient hiſtory of Great Britain, and other European king- 


. 4 the preſent conſtitution of Poland, and compare them with the 
. 


doms, we may perceive a wonderful ſimilarity between what 
theſe were formerly, and what Poland is at preſent. This 


—_—y leads us to infer, that the government of Poland 


cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduction of arts, 


anufaQtures, and commerce, which would render the com- 
mon people independent on the nobility,' and prevent the latter 
from having it in their power to annoy their ſovereign, and to 
maintain thoſe unequal 'privileges which are ſo hurtful to the 
community; Tf a nobleman of great abilities, and who hap- 
Lon > to *polfeſs an extenſive territory within the kingd« ns 
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ſhould be elected ſovereign, he might aps, b ape: 
uſe of the pen of diſpoling 105 L of truſt and 
profit, and of ennobling the plebeians, which are already 
veſted in the crown, eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion in his own family, 
and deliver the Poles from thoſe perpetual convulſions which 
muſt ever attend an elective kingdom. | 
RExvenves.J Though the king of Poland is ſtinted in the 


political exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſuffi- 


cient to maintain him and his houſhold with great ſplendor, 
as he pays no troops, or officers of ſtate, nor even his 
rr The preſent king had 1, ooo, ooo and half of florint 
upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate; and the income 
of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 140, 00 l. ſterling. 
The public revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the 
falt-mines in the palatinate of Cracow, antient tolls and cuſ- 
toms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of 


Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government 
_ of Cracow and diſtrict of N iepoliomicz. 


MiIITrAR 8TRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Poliſh 
nobility is ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horſe. 
back; and it is ſaid that Poland can raiſe 100,000, and Li- 
thuania 70, ooo cavalry, and that with eaſe ; but it muſt be 


- underſtood that ſervants are included. As to their infantry, 
they are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon diſmiſſed, 


becauſe they muſt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of 
which the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond. As to the 
ordinary army of Ref Poles, it conſiſts of 36, ooo men, in Po- 
land, and 12,000 in Lithuania, canto into crown-lands. 
The ploſpolite conſiſts of all the nobility of the kingdom and 
their followers, excepting the chancellor, and the ſtaroſts of 
frontier places; and — S997 be called by the king into the 
field upon extraordinary „but he ror keep them 
above ſix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to march 


| ave three leagues out of the kingdom. 


The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of 
cavalry in Europe; next to them are the pancerns ; and both 
thoſe bodies wear defenſive armour of coats of mail and iron 
caps. The reſt of their cavalry are armed with muſkets and 
heavy ſcimiters. After all that has been ſaid, the Poliſh 
are extremely inefficient in the field, for though the men are 
brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all diſ- 

cipline ; and when drawn out, 2 — 3 all che auth 


rity cheir crown-general, their other officers, and even the 


king himſelft, have over them, they are oppreflive and deltruc- 
tive to the court. It is certain, notwithſtanding, that the 


Poles . and that 
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on various occaſions, particularly under John Sobieſki, they 
made as great a figure in — es may people-in Europe, and 

oved the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt: the infidels, It 
| did not ſuit the Saxon princes,” who ſucceeded that hero, to 

encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom they perpetually 
overawed with their electoral troops; nor indeed to introduce 
any reformation among them, either civil or 2 the 
effects of which conduct has been ſince, and is now ſeverely 
felt in that devoted count gag. 

| 2 order of the 3 Eagle e 
by Auguſtus II. in the year 1705. Its enſign is a croſs gods 
5 ot hs — with red, add a appendant to a blue tibbon. The 
motto, Pro rege et lege. by mY 0990, 217 
Y A * of old, was divided into many ſmall 
ſtates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, 
though _ generally had ſome prince who was paramount 
over the reſt. In the year 83a, a peaſant, one, Piaſtus, was 
elected to the ſovereign throne. - He lived to the age of 12a 
2 and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that every native 

ole who has been ſince elected king is called a piaſt. From 
this period to the cloſe of the 14th century, we have no certain 
records of the hiſtory of Poland. Jagellan, who at this time 
mounted the throne, was grand duke of Livonia, and a pagan ; 

but on his being elected king of Poland, he not only became a 
Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over his ſubjects to that 
religion. He united his 3 oſe of Po- 
land, which gave ſuch influence to his poſterity over the hearts 
of the - Poles, that the crown was preſerved in his famil 
until the ma le line extinguiſhed in digiſmund Auguſtus, in 
1552. At this time two powerful competitors appeared for 
_ crown of Poland. Theſe were Henry, duke of Anjou, 
ther to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximilian, of 
Auſtria. The French intereſt prevailed; but Henry had not 
been four months on the throne of Poland, when his brother 
died, and he returned privately into France, which' kingdom 
be governed by the name of Henry III. The party who had 

eſpouſed Maximilian's intereſt, endeavoured once more to 
xevive his pretenſions; but the majority of the Poles being 
deſirous to chuſe a prince who might refide among them, made 
choice of Stephen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania; who, in 
the beginning of his reign, meeting with ſome oppoſition from 
the Auſtrian faction, took the wiſeſt method to eſtabliſn him- 
{elf on the throne, by ing Anne, the ſiſter of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, and af the royal houſe of Jagellon; Stephen pro- 
dacsd a great change in the military affairz of the Poles, 1 
eſtabliſhing a d, militia, compoſed of the Coſſacks, * 
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and barbarous race of men, on whom he beſtowed the Uckrain, 
or frontiers of his kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the 
Poles choſe Sigiſmund, ſon of John, king of Sweden, by 


Catharine, ſiſter of Sigiſmund II. for their king. 


Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his f-ther”s 


death, but being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the 


hiſtory of Sweden, by the Swedes, a long war enſued between 
them and the Poles, but terminated in favour of the latter. 
Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, aſpired to 
that of Ruſſia as well as Sweden, but after long wars, he was 
defeated in both views. He was afterwards engaged in a 
variety of unſucceſsful wars with the Turks and the Swedes. 
At laſt a truce was concluded under the mediation of France 
and eh but the Poles were forged to agree that the 
Swedes ſhould keep Elbing, Memel, Branuſberg and Pillan, 


together wich all they had taken in Livonia, In the year 


1632, Sigiſmund died, and Uladiſlaus his ſon ſucceeded. 
This prince was ſucceſsful both againſt the Turks and the 
Ruſſians, and obliged. the, Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh 


' dominions- they had taken in Pruſſia, His reign, however, 


Was unfortunate, by his being inſtigated, through the avarice 
of his great men, to encroach upon the privileges of the Coſ- 


- ſacs in the Ukraine. As the war which followed, was carried 


on againſt the Coſſacs upon ambitious and perfidious prin- 
ciples, the Coſſacs, who are naturally a brave people, became 
ate; and upon the ſucceſſion of John II. brother to 


Uladiſlaus, the Coſſac general Schmielinſki, defeated the 


aa in two great battles, and at laſt forced them to a diſ- 
nourable peace, It appears, that during the courſe of this 
war, the Poliſh nobility behaved as the worſt of ruffians, and 
their conduct was highly condemned by John; but his nobi- 
wy diſapproved of the peace he had concluded with them. 
While the jealouſy hereby occaſioned continued, the Ruſſians 
came to a rupture with the Poles ; and being joined by many 
of the Coſſacs, they, in the year 1654, took Smolenſko. This 
-was, followed with the taking of Wilna, and other places ; 
and my committed moſt horrid ravages in Lithuania, Next 
year, Charles X. of Sweden, after over-running the Great 
and Little Poland, fell into Poliſh: Pruſſia, all the towns af 
which received him excepting Dantzic.. The reſiſtance made 
by t city, gave the Poles time to reaſſemble, and their 
king, John Caſimir, who had fled into Sileſia, was joined by 
the Tartars, ag well as Poles ; ſo that the Swedes, who were 
diſperſed 2 the country, were every where cut in 


— 
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ithuanians, at the ſame time, diſowned the 
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returned to Sweden, with no more than a handful of his 
army. It was during this expedition, that the Dutch and 
Engliſh protected Dantzic, the elector of Brandenburg ac- 
quired the N of the ducal Pruffia, which had ſub- 
mitted to Charles. Thus the latter loſt Poland, of which he 
had made an almoſt complete | conqueſt. The treaty of 
Oliva was begun after the Swedes had been driven out of 
Cracow and Thorn, by which Royal Pruffia was reſtored to 
the Poles, They were, however, forced to quit all preten- 
ſions to Livonia, and to cede Smolenſko, Kiow, and the 
duchy of Siveria, to the Ruſſians. n 
During thoſe tranſactions, the Poliſh nobility grew oy 
uneaſy with their king. Some of them were diflatisfied wi 
the conceſſions he had made to the Coſſacs, many of whom 
had thrown off the Poliſh yoke ; others taxed him with want 
of capacity; and ſome, with an intention to rule by a mer- 
cenary army of Germans. Caſimir, who very poſſibly had no 
ſuch intentions, and was fond of retirement and ſtudy, finding 
that cabals and factions encreaſed every day, and that he him- 
ſelf might fall a ſacrifice to the public diſcontent, abdicated 
his throne, and died abbot of St. Germains in France, em- 


ploying the remainder of his days in Latin poetical compo- 


ſitions, which are far from being deſpicable. 25 
The moſt remote deſcendents of the antient kings ending 
in John Caſimir, many foreign candidates preſented - them- 


ſelves for the crown. of Poland; but the Poles choſe for their 


King, a private gentleman of little intereſt, and leſs capacity, 
one Michael Wieſnowifki, becauſe he was a Piaſt. Hig reign 


was diſgraceful to Poland. Large bodies of the Coſſacs had 


put themſelves under the protection of the Turks, who 65+ of 

quered all the provinces of Podolia, and took Kaminieck, 
till then thought impregnable. The greateſt part of Poland 
"was then ravaged, and the Poles were obliged to pay an 
annual tribute to the ſultan. Notwithſtanding thoſe diſgrace- 
ful eyents, the credit of the Poliſh/arms was in - ſome, meaſure 
maintained by John Sobieſki,” the erown general, a brave and 
an active commander, who had given the Turks ſeveral de- 
feats. Michael dying in 1673» Fobieſki was choſen king; 
and in 1676, he was To ſucceſsful againſt the infidels, that he 
forced them to remit the Wees they had impoſed upon Po- 
land, but they kept poſſeſſion of Kaminieck. In 1683, 
Sobieſki, though he had not been well treated by the houſe of 
Auſtria, was ſo public ſpirited, as to enter into the league that 
vas formed for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, 
and acquired immortal honour, by obliging the Turks to 
"Faſo the ſisge of Vienna, and making -a tertible 9 


PP 
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the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, and driving the 
Turks out of Hungary; he was ungratefully requited by the 
em ror Leopald; Beg Aut! * ut N 

ieſki returning to Poland, continued the war againſt 
the Turks, but unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, 
ho ſuſpected that he wanted to make the crown hereditary in 
his family. He died, after a glorious reign, in 1 benign 
Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. 
Many confederacies were formed, but all parties ſeemed in- 
clined to exclude the Sobjeſki family. In the mean while, 
Poland was inſulted by the Tartars, and her crown was in 
a manner put up to ſale. The prince of Conti, of the blood 

of France, was the moſt liberal bidder; but while he 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was diſappointed by the 


intrigues of the queen dowager, in favour of her 2 ſon 
i 


prince Alexander Sobieſki, for which ſhe was driven from 


_ Warſaw to Dantzic. All of à ſudden, Auguſtus, elector of 


Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after a ſham election 


being proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took poſſeſſion 


of Cracow, with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in 
that city, in 1697. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful efforts to re-eſtabliſh his intereſt, | and pretended that 
he had been actually choſen, but he was afterwards obliged to 


return to France, and the ns ad” of Europe ſeemed to 
acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. 
| he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 


The manner in which 


and afterwards reſtored by the czar, Peter the Great, has 
been already related. It was not till the year 1712, that 
Auguſtus was fully confirmed on the throne, which he held 
upon precarious and diſzgreeable terms. The Poles were na- 
turally attached to Staniſlaus, and were perpetually forming 


conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was - obliged to 
maintain his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regi- 


ments. In 1725, his natural fon prince Maurice, afterwards 
the famous count Saxe, was, choſen duke of Courland ; but 
Auguſtus was not able to maintain him in that dignity, againſt 


the power of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the Poles, Auguſtus 
died, after an unquiet reign, in 173Þ after he had done all 
he could to inſure the ſucceſſion © 


Poland to his ſon Au- 
{tus II. (or, as he is called by ſome III,) This occa- 
nedja-war, in which the French king maintained the intereſt 


i. 


of his father-in-law Staniſlaus, who was actually re- elected to 


the throne, by a conſiderable party, of which the prince pri- 


mate was the head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a 
powerful army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to 
retreat into Dantzic, from whence he eſcaped with 


$ 
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into France! I have, in other parts of this work, 
4 II. as elector of Saxony, 
r rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, upd hiv prefer 
majeſty, It is ſufficjent to ſay, that though A 
was'a mild, moderate prince, and did every thing to itiafy 
the Poles, he never could gain their hearts, and all he ob- 
: tained from them was merely "ſhelter, TI 
enajeſty drove him from his capital, and electorate. A 
died at Dreſden, in 176g, upon which count Staniſlaus — 
cowſki, rather on account of his perſonal merits, and the im- 
patience of the Poles under the Saxon yoke, than any pre- 
eminence of birth or family, was unanimouſly choſen king of 
Poland, by the name of Staniſtaus Auguſtus. As he was 
midently favoured by the Ruflians, the capitulation which he 


ſigned at the time of his election, and other acts of his govern- 


ment, were thought too favourable for the proteſtants and 
che Greek diflidents, che latter of whom claim her imperial 

| maßeſty ems ve as their protector and patroneſs. Her hav- 
ing an vor 
for many conf being formed by the catholics againſt 
Poeniaton tk At firſt ey were cruſhed with prodipious 
faughter, and to the deſolation of the country, by the Ruſ- 
Hans, thevlag nat to truſt even the Poles of his on 
5 1 for protection. The heads of the confederacy, at 
| , moſt unnaturally put themſelves under the protection 
be the grand. lignior, For readily embraced: their cauſe,” pro- 
claimed war againſt . Ruſſia, and invaded Poland with -a 
1 rmy, and it is at this time a theatre of as much 
Je * e as pariops . e 
* | n 
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- Divistons.] - Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, 
which _— — pr — rw r. Zurich; 


„ Lucerne) WAL Switz; Cy 
or wy 
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| "FE AIR, SEASONS AND WATER J This being a moun- 
fainous country, lying upon the Alps, the froſts are conſe - 
guently bitter in winter, the bills being covered with ſnow, 
ſometimes all the year long. In ſummer the inequality of the 
ſoil rexiders the fame province very unequal in its ſeaſons z on 
ene ſide of thofe mountains the inhabitants are often reaping, 
while they are ſowing on another,. Tbe vallies, however, are 
ou nd fruitful, when well cultivated, as: they E 
F e country is ſubje& ta rains and tempeſts, for 
* pablic granaries are every where erected to ſupply the 
fallure of their crops. The water of Swiſſetland is generally 
excellent, and often deſcends from the Re in un ar 


fall a Jie which have a leasing effect effect 


* 
* 
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political republic, yet they are not united in religion, as the 
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+ + RIVERS-AND LAK Es.] The chief rivers are the Rhine, 
the Aar, the Ruſs; the Jun, the Rhone, the Thur and the 
.Oglios. The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, Thun, 
Lucem, Zurich,: Neufchatel and Biende, : 0 . 
MxTALS AND MINERALS. ] The mountains contain mines 
of iron, / cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS,] Sheep and 
cattie are the chief animal ptoductions of this country; corn 
and wood, and ſome wine, with pot-herbs of almoſt every 
kind, are likewiſe found here. The produce, however, of: 
| thoſe articles, are no more than' ſufficient for the inhabitants, 
who are too far removed from water-carriage to be profited 


the N timber that grows in their woods. They have v 
plenty o 7 


game, fiſh and fowl. ROT 7 A 
 *PoPULATION,. INHABITANTS, MAx- ! ccording to the 
{, NERS, CUSTOMS, ' AND DIVERSIONS.  . beſt accounts, 
the cantons of Switzerland contain about 2,000,000 of inha- 


bitants, who are a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, remark- 


able for their fidelity, and attachment to the cauſe they. under- 
take. Like the old Romans, they are equally inured to arms 
and agriculture, All the cantons are regimented in a manner, 
that contributes equally to the ſafety and profit of the inbabi- 
tants, who ſupply foreign powers with excellent ſoldiers. 
They are fo of their liberties, that they diſcourage 
foreigners from ſettling among them. Their / nobility. and 
geatry diſdain the profeflion'of trade and manufactures. It is 
laid, that in many places of Switzerland, the inhabitants, 
| Specially thoſe towards France, begin to degenerate from the 
antient ſimplicity of their manners and dreſs. The cuf 


and. diverſions are of the warlike and active kind, and the ma- 


giſtrates of moſt of the cantons, . impoſe fines upon plays, 
ing, and even dancing, excepting at 70 . 


9 o 


Thaugh all the Swiſs cantons form but one 


reader, in the table prefixed, may perceive, Thoſe differences 


in religion formerly created many public commotions, which 


ſeem how to have ſubſided,” Zuing, commonly called Zuing- 
lius, was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland, He was 
à moderate reformer, and differed from Luther, and Calvin, 


only in a few ſpeculative points; ſo that Calyiniſm js ſaid. to 


de the religion of the proteftant Swiſſes. 


2k LANGUAGE. ] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; 
dut the moſt common is German, The Swiſles, who border 


upon France, ſpeak a baſtard F rench, as thoſe year Italy do. a 


4 
. 


corrupted Latin, or Italian. . 


ener 
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* LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. Calvin, whoſe name is 

fo well known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for 

Aer which are held in high eſteem by the moſt 

of that country. The ingenious and eloquent Rouſſeau 

too, whoſe works the preſent age have received with ſo much 

approbation, is a citizen of Geneva. Rouſſeau has given a 
force to the French lang language, which it was thought inca- 

pable of receiving. In England he is generally known as a 

proſe-writer only, but the French adraiee'b him as a poet. His 


0 opera of the Devin de Village in particular is much eſteemed ; 

but in this he has acted with his uſual conſiſtency, in rſs 
. abuſing the French muſic, and then compoſing an opera. [ 
. | ere J The univerſity of Baſil contains a noble 


library; ſome valuable manuſeripts, and an excellent collec- 
tion of medals. The other raja are thoſe of Bern, 


he Lauſanne and Zurich. 
* a . AND cuntosrrI ES, Fey. diſteidd- of a 

4 e AND ARTIFICIAL, I canton in this moun-- - 

* tainous coun _ the traveller with a natural curioſity ; 

* ſometimes in pe of wild but beautiful proſpects, inter- 

* ſperſed with lof buildings, wonderful hermita e 

1 one two leagues from Friburg. This was formed by the ha 

* of a ſingle hermit, who laboured on it for 25 years, and was 

. living in 1707. It is the greateſt curioſity che kind perhaps 

F in the world, as it contains a chapel, à parlour, 28 paces in 

c length, 12 in breadthy and" an feet in height, a cadinet, ? 

" kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, wi with the altar, ben 
5 | ches, flooring, cieſing, all cut out of the rock. The mar- | 
i cafites, falſe diamon 4 and other ſtones, found in thoſe 
* mountains, are juſtly ranked: among the natural curioſities of 

7 the country. e ruins of Czſar's wall, which extended 

, 1$ miles in length, from mount Jura, to the banks of lake 


Leman, are ſtill "bfcetnible. Many monuments of antiquity* - 
have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which were 
—— to the yer gh in the _ of Tacitus. * 
of noble religious bui „particularly a co 
of jeſuits ; and many — of — — an. 
fiques, and curioſities of all kinds. : 
--Creres.] Of thefe the moſt conſiderable is the city of Ber; 
ſtanding on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is aid, 
forms Ao a third of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, 
upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 armed men. All the other 
cities-in Switzerland are excellently well provided in arſenals, 
bridges, and public edifices. "Bad is accounted: wm ſome the 
capital of all Switzerland.” | 1 
' ſhall here, to prevent a reibe mention-the-city af >. - 
Gene, which is an aſſociate of Switzerland, and i is under © 
the 


— 
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nr of the Helvetie body, but within itſelf is an 
pendent ftate, and republic. The city is well built, and 
well fortified, contains 30, ogo inhabitants, moſt of whom are 
Calviniſts. It is ſituated upon the eflux of the Rhone, from 
the large ſine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning 
of the proſeſſors of its univerſity; and the good government 
its colleges, the purity of its air, and the politeneſs of its 
inhabitanta. By its ſituation, it is a thoroughfare from Ger- 
many, .Erance, and Italy. It contains — — fine manu- 


factures and -artiſts ; ſo that · the -proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch 
as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place. 

— CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] -- The productions of 
the loom, linen, dimity, lace, ſtockings, -handkerchiefs, and 
gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are 


now beginning to fabricate, notwithſtanding their ſumptu 
laws, filks, velvets, and woollen — 2 Their nur 
progreſs. in thoſe manufactures, and in agriculture, gives them 
a proſpect" of being able ſoon to make ſome exports. 

+ CONSTITUTION: AND + GOVERNMENT, } Theſe, are very 
complicated heads, though belonging to the ſame body, being 
partly monarchical, partly ariſtocratical, and 2 demo- 
cratical. The biſhop of Baſil, and abbot of St. Gaul, are. 
ſovercigns. - Every eanton is abſolute in its on juriſdiction, 
but thoſe of Bern, Turich, and Lucern, with other depen- 
deneies, ate ariſtocratical ; thoſe of Uri, Schwitz, Under- 
wald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, are democratical. But 
even thoſe ariſtocracies, and democracies, differ in their parti- 
cular modes of government. Perhaps in fact the democratical 
and popular part, as well as the ariſtocratical, are governed 
1 leaders among the nobility, gentry, on eminent 
The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends 
three diviſions. The ſfirſt, are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. 


| © The ſecond, are the Griſons, or the ſtates, oonfederated with 


the Swiſſes, for their common protection. The third, are 
thoſe prefectures, which, though ſubject to the other two, by 
purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its on particular magi- 
ſtrates. Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but 
when any controverſy ariſes, that may affect the whole conſe- 
deracy, it is referred to the general diet, which fits at Baden; 
where each canton having a vote, every queſtion is decided by 
the majority. The general diet conſiſts; of two. deputies from 
each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gaul, and 
the cities of St. Gaul and Bienne. 
_ _ Revenues AND TAxXEsS.] The variety of s that.con- 
Dicute the Swiſs 'confederacy, renders it difficult to give 2 
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ciſe account” of their revenues. Thoſe of the canton of | 
ern, are ſaid to amount annually to 300,000 crowns, and 
thoſe of Turich to 150, o00, the other cantons in propor- 
tion to their pruduee and manufaftures, - Whatever is — a 


after defraying the neceſſary expences of ment, is l 
up as a common ſtock, and it has been faid, that the Swiſſes 
are poſſeſſed of 500, ooo J. ſterling in the Engliſh funds, beſides 
thoſe in other banks. 15 | I eng 
The revenues ariſe; 1. from the profits of the demeſne 
lands; 2. the tenth of the produce of all the lands in the 
country; 3. cuſtoms and duties on merchandize ; 4. the 
revenues ariſing from the ſale of ſalt, and ſome caſual taxes. 
MILITARY STRENGTH. }: The internal ftrength of the Swiſs 


cantons conſiſts of 13, 400 men, raiſed according to the popu-" 


lation and abilities of each. The œconomy and wiſdom: with 


? 


which this force is raiſed and employed, are truly admirable, - 


for keeping up that great body of militia, from which foreign 
ſtates and princes are ſupplied, ſo as to benefit the ſtate, WA 
out any prejudice to its population. 
- HisToRy.], The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been 


already mentioned,” are the deſcendents of the antient Helyetii, . 


ſubdued by Julius Cæſar. Their mountainous uninviting 
ſituation, 4 a better ſecurity for their liberties, than their 
forts or armies, and the ſame is their caſe at preſent. They 

continued long under little better than a nominal ſubjection to 
the Burgundiahs and Germans, till about the year 1300, 
when the emperor Albert 1. treated them with ſo much rigour, 
that they petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his governors. 
This ſerved only to redouble the hardſhips of the people, and 


one of Albert's: Auſtrian governors Griſler, in the wantonneſs 
f tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to which he ordered the 


natives to pay as much reſpect as to himſelf. One William 


ell, being obſerved to paſs frequently without taking; notice 
the hat, and being an excellent markſman, the tyrant con- 
demned him to be hanged, unleſs: he cleft an apple upon his 
fon's head, at certain diſtance, with an arrow, Tell cleft 
the apple; and Grifler aſking him the meaning of another 
arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his belt, he bluntly anſwered, that it 
was intended to his [Grifler's] heart, if he had killed his ſon. 
Tell was condemned to priſoh upon this, but making his eſcape; 
he watched his opportunity, and ſhot the tyrant, and thereby 
laid the foundations of the Helvetic liberty. | 
"Notwithſtanding the above ſtory, which might be true in 
the whole ot part, it ſeems to be certain that the revolt of the 
Swiſſes from the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned among 
fome noble patriots for ſome time before, Their meaſures were 
, | ſo 


as are the iſe). Wy which are made by. the general diet, 
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the time of the Punic wars, divided into Citerior and Ulte- 
rior; the Citerior, or hither part, contained the | provinces 
Jing north of the river Ebro; * — — which was 

ar comprehendin that lay beyond that river. 
— — the 3 it Taken underwent; 
but there is no country of whoſe ancient hi at leaſt the 
interior part of it, we know leſs of than that of pein- Ny 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] Excepting during the 
equinoxial rains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but ex- 
ceſſive hot i in the ſouthern provinces in Srnk, July, and Au- 
guſt. The vaſt mountains that run through Spain are, how 
every” very beneficial to the inhabitants, hy the ns, 
bree es that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; 
thoſe towards the north and north-eaſt, are in the winter vey 
cold, and in the night make a traveller ſhiver. 

80 few writers have treated of the interior parts of Spaitr, 
thae che paiblic knew little of them till within thele fifty years, 
The (vil vf Spain, it is well known, was formerly fruitful in 
corn, but the natives now find a ſcarcity-of it, by their diſ= 
uſe of cillage, through their indolence ; the cauſes of which f 
ſhall;explain-afterwards/ It produces, in many places' almoſt 
ſp fy, the'richeſt and moſt delicious fruits that are to 
be ſpund in France and Italy, oranges,” lemons, prunes, 
eitroms, almonds, raiſins,” and fſigs. Her wines, eſpecially 
der ſack and ſherry, art in high requeſt — — , 
and Dr. Buſching ſays, that the inhabitants of and 
the neighbouring country, export yearly wines and raifins to 
the amount of 268,759 1. ſterling, Spain indeed offers to 
the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe uncultivated 
ground; but no country perhaps maintains ſuch a number of 
inhabitants, who neither toil nor work. for their food; ſuch/ 
are the generous qualities of its ſoil. * Even ſugar-canes thrive 
in Spain; and it yields ſaffron, honey, and filk, in great 
abundance. ' A late writer, Uſtariz, a Spaniard himſelf, com- 
putes the number of ſhepherds in Spain to the amouht- of 
40, 00; and has given us a moſt curious detail of their ctco-. 
nomy, their 5 of paſture at certain times of the year, 
and many other particulars unknown till lately to the public. 
Thoſe — afford the fineſt of wool, and are à treaſure 
in themſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed 
wich rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and 
he wes 9 are noted all over the world. No country produces 

. of aromatic herbs, which rendets the taſte of 
theiy! kids ſheep ſo exquiſitely delicious. © The kingdom 
of Murcia abounds ſo much with mulberry- trees, that the 
product of its fuk amounts ä 'a year. Upon the 
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whole, few coun ies is the: world owe. more than Spain docs 
to nature, and leſs to induſtry, -. 
- The waters (eſpecially thoſe that ane medicinal) — Spain, 
little known, but many ſalutiſerous ſprings are found in 
SGranada, Seville, and Cordoua. All over Spain the waters 
hint are found: to have ſuch healing qualities, that they are out- 
done by thoſe; of no country in Europe; and the. incloſing, 
and encouraging .a reſort to them, grow every day more und 
more in vogue, eſpecially. at Alhamar in Granada. 
2 It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify thels, 
* „ Deen rr Wr 2.00 


Tuch 1 Cape F ee No Engliſhman oug — 5 unac- 
gong with Mount A now called the Hill Gibraltar, 


ſurius, which falls into the Ackintie ocean 4 — 
ortugal ; xn 5 formerly celebrated by the name of the 
"agus, Which falls into che Atlantic ocean below Liſbon ; 
Guadiana falls into the ſame ocean near Cape Finiſterre 3 
does the Guadalquiyier, now Turio, at St. Lucar 5 and 
IIS n Iberus, falls into the Mediterranean fea 
ow. Tortoſa. 
Several. lakes in Spain, particularly that of Reverenta, 
abound, with fiſhes, particularly-exeellent trout, The water 
; rn ane 


t. 
Bars.] The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Co. 
runna (commonly: called the. Gro yne) Vigo, abe Gibral- 
tar, Carthagena, ;Alicant, Altea, 2 Roſer, * Ma- 
jorca 28 iland. The _ of- Weich the 
ny Minoxca, belon to a £ l- 
ö „ AND MINERALS. }., Spain abounds in both, acd 
in as great variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other coun« 
ties of Europe. Cornelian, agate,  load-ftones, jacinths, 
turquois-fiones, .quickſilyer,.. copper, lead, ſulphur, allum, 
chryſtal, marbles of ſeveral kinds, with other ſtones 3 
and eyen;diamonds, emeralds, and ameth vile, are ſound — 
The Spaniſh iron, next to that of — furniſhes the 
PTT _— 
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eee re the e being here 
Even to this day, Spaniſh. gun- 
e of Rr are highly valued. — 
Aa Ns celebrated or gol — filyer mines; and 
4 plenty, that who was contempo 
gg Nancy us, that when 'the — 15 
3 — their domeſtie and -agticultural 
daa were 2 that metal. Theſe mines have — diſaps 
peared, butwhether by their being exhauſted, or through the 
Indolence of the inhabitants in not working thera; we cannot 
hy ; though the — — — moſt probable. 
| ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS} The Spaniſh horſes,” efpeciaily 
. BY. SEA AND LAND, |} thoſe of Andaluſia, are thought 
to be the haridfomedt of any in Europe, and at the ſame time 
very fleet and ſerviceable. The King does all he can to mono- 
liæe the ſineſt breeds for his on ſtables and ſervice; Spain 
Tarniſer likewiſe mules and black cattle ; and their wild bulls 
have ſo much ferocity, that their bull-feafts were the moſt 
magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor = 
they now diſuſed, Wolves are the chief beaſts of ou 1 
Spain, which is well ſtored with All the game and wild 
fowl that are to be ſound in the neighbouring countries I have 
deſcribed. The Speniſh ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all 


a enchovies, which amen cured in great 
By! 17 
. POPULATION; naa — — „Sein, forms 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. erly the moſt 
Fils be kingdom in Europe, is now but thinly inhabited. 
his 3 partly to the great drains of people ent to Ame= 
rica, and partly to the indolefice of the natives, who are at 
no pains to raiſe food for their families. Another cauſe may 
be , and that is, the vaſt numbers of ecclaſiaſtics, of 
both , who lead a life of celibacy, Other writers have 
given ſeveral other cauſes, -ſuch-as their wars with the Moors 
and final-expulſion of that people, but I apprehend that they 
are in a great meaſure removed by the regulations and checks 
upon the clergy that have been introduced-by his preſent catho4 
lic majeſty. that as it will, ſome late writers have com- 
the inhabitants of Spain at 7,000,000 and a half; others 
chat they do not exceed. 5,000,000. This calculation, 4 
think, is under - rated, when e reflect on the numerous armies 
which Spain has raiſed ee ſimee the m $ 


this century 
eſpecially 


The perione ofthe Spaniards are generally tall, 


the Caſtilians ; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but thei 
HAD. eee EL | "xy 
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FI AN 
| of lee been at great pains to clear their upper lips of muſta- 

— and to introduce among them the Freneh dreſs, inſtead 
of. theit black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait breeches, and 
long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now ehiefly confined to 
the lower ranks,” The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the 
houſe of Boufbort'to their — affected that antiquated dreſs 
in hatred and contempt of the French; and the government, 

bably, will find ſome difficulty in — quite, s the 
fame ſpirit is far from being extin eld Caftiia, 
vr Spaniard, who ſees none —— thinks himſelf the 
moſt important deing in nature; and the ſame pride is com- 
monly communitated to his deſcendents. This is the true rea- 
Jon why ſo many of them are ſo fond of removing to America, 
where they can retain * their MOVE impofrance, "without the 
danger of f ſein x ſuper 85 
EKidiculous, ever, Non this ene is, it is piodictive of 
the moſt exalted qualities. It inſpires the nation with 
raus, humane, and - virtuous ſentiments; it b . rg 
found that a Spaniſn nobleman,” gentheman, of or even trader, 
is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt embittered wats 
they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we know 
of no inſtance of their taking advantage lan rey might en 
have done) of conſiſeating the Britiſh 5 property on board their 
galleons and Plate fleet, which was'equally ſecure in time of 
war as peace. This is the more ſurprizing, as Philip V. was 
often needy, and his miniſters were far from be . — 
of breakin their good faith with Great- Britain. 

By the beſt and moſt credible aceounts of the late wat, it 
appears that the Spaniards in South America gave the moſt 
humane and noble relief to all Britiſh ſubjedts who were in 
. diſtreſs and ſell into their hands, not only by fupplying chem 
with neceſſuries, but money; and treating them in hw moſt 
hoſpitable/manner while they rTeinained among them. ww 
Having ſaid thus . we are carefu Kors to Aiſling iſh 
| between the Spaniſn nobility, gentry, and traders; and Fore 
are to be put on the ſame footing with the 
of — who are as mean and rapacious as 
thoſe of — res. The kings of Spain of the houſe 
of Bourbon; have ſeldom ventured to employ native Spaniards 
— favilies, as their miniſters,” Theſe are generally French 

ians, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into 
dy At aha infamous arts,” and of late times from the moſt 
ject ſtations, Hence it is that the French kings of Spain, 
45cir acceſſion to that monarchy, have been but very in- 
erently ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, Who had the 
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Europe, till he was driven into exile and diſgrace ; and Gri- 
maldi, the laſt of their Italian miniſters, hazarded a rebellion 
in the capital, by his oppreſſive and unpopular meaſures. 
The common people who live on the coaſts, partake of all 
the bad qualities that are to be found in other nations. They 
are an aſſemblage of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adven- 
turers, and Engliſh ſmugglers ; who being unable to live in 
their on country, mingle with the Spaniards, In time of 
war, they follow privateering with great ſucceſs; and when 
peace returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often 
enter into the Iriſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice. 
The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their 
novels and romances ; for though it muſt be acknowledged 
that Spain produces as fine women as any country in the 
world, yet beauty is far from forming their general character. 
In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and ſlender; but 
they are ſaid to oy vaſt att in ſupplying the defects of 
nature. If we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably. 
ſuppoſe that thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than encreaſe their 
beauty, eſpecially when they are turned of 25. Their indiſ- 
eriminate uſe of paint, not only upon their faces, but their 
necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their com- 
plexions, and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time uni- 
verſally allowed, that they have great wit and vivacitx. 
After all I have ſaid, it is more than probable that the vaſt, 
pains taken by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate. 
thoſe cuſtoms and habits among the Spaniards that ſeem ſo 
ridiculous to foreigners. '- They are univerſally known to have, 
refined} notions and excellent ſenſe; and this, if nora 
ſtudy and travelling, which now ſtand in need of, 
would render. them ſuperior to the French themſelves. Their 
low deliberate manner of. proceeding, either in council or 
war, has of late years worn off to ſuch a degree, that during 
the two laſt wars, they were found to be as quick both in 


2 and executing, if not more ſo, than their enemies. 


Their crecy, conſtancy, and patience, have always been 
deemed exemplary ; and in ſeveral of their provinces, particu- 
lacly - (Galicia, Granada, and Andaluſia, the common people 


have, for'ſome time, aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to agricul-, 
. 1 good. qualities poſſaſſad b By ee a 
Among many. ; ities | lards, 
e in — and Linking is — They fre- 
quently' breakfaſt, as well as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is 
uſually chocolate, -tea being very ſeldom drank. Their dinner; 
is generally beef, mutton, veal, pork, and bacon, greens, 


» They live much upon garlic, chives, 
1 3 N ö | 9 : ſalad, 
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falad, and radiſhes; which, according to one of 2 
verbs, are food for'a gentleman. The men drink very little 
wine; and the women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes 
uſually ſteep after dinner, and take the air in the cool of the 
evenings. Dancing is ſo much their favourite entertaii 
that you may ſee à grandmother, mother, and daughter, all in 
the ſame country dance. "Their theatrical exhibitions are 
n ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's 
d appears through a trap door above the level of the ſtage, 
and he reads the play loud enough to be heard by the audience. 
Gallantry is a ruling paſſion in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the 
acceſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, has ſiept in peace. The 
| ly muſical ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their lovers are ſtill 
in uſe. The fights'of the cavalicrs, or bull-feaſts, are almoſt 
peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure in painting 
the genius and manners of the Spaniards. On theſe ns 
young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their cou 
and activity before” their miſtreſſes ; and the valour of 
cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to 
the number and fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe 
encounters, Great pains are uſed in ſettling the form and 
eapons of the combat, fo as to give a relief to the gallan 
of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf is undoubtedly of 
| original; and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good 
terms with. that nation, partly through complaiſance, and 
partly through rivalſhi 7p. by a c 
„ RELiciow.} The horrors of the Romiſh religion, the only 
6ne tolerated in Spain, are now almoſt extinguithed there, by 
moderat ng the penalties of the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgrace- 
| ful to human nature; but though diſuſed, it is not abrogated ; 
only the ecclefiaſtics and their officers can carry no ſentence 
into execution without the royal authority: It is ſtill in foree 
againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The 
Spaniards, however, embrace and practiſe the Roman- eatholic 
religion with all its abſurdities ; and in this they have been 
iS ſleady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of 
_ Moſt Catholie. E Deen DIL 
' © ARCHBISHOFRICS AND BISHOPRICS. ] In Spain there are 
eight archbiſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics. The archbiſhop of 
Toledo is {tiled the Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor 
of Caſtile; has'a revenue of 100,000 |. ſterling pex annum, 
'The riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents are the un- 
vu ying objects of admiration-to* all travellers as well as na- 
tives; but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting wat they 
differ in the degrees of treaſure and qewels they contain. 
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LANGUAGE.) The ground- work of the Spaniſh lan . 
like that of the Italiar® i Latin; and it og call Fi 
baſtard Latin, were it not for the terminations, and the exotic 
words introduced into it by the Moors and Goths, eſpecially 
the former. Te. is at preſent 2 moſt majeſtic and expreſſive 
language z and it is remarkable, that foreigners who under- 
ſtand it the beſt, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor 

ure even in the beſt tranſlators ; and Cervantes ſpeaks as 
awkward Engtifh, as akeſpear does F rench, It may, how- 
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tade ſea tu 
tierra como 


. | 
te polite arts. Several old fathers of 


ſhew great genius. Such was the gloom of the Auſtrian 
vernment, that took place with the emperor Charles V. that 
the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted 
ns ſtation little ſyperior to that of a common ſoldier, and 
ed yep! Reg, after fighting bravely for his country at the 
bn 5 Le into. His ſatire upon knight-errantry, in bis 
entures of Non Quixote, did as much ſeryice to his coun- 
try, by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it now does 
honour to his own memory. He is perhaps to be placed at 
the head of moral and humorous ſatiriſts, + EVR 


oellor Sil ed only by their bulk, Herrera, and ſome other hiſto- 
Tang, 


num 

eun- if ee, by inveſtieating the antiquities, of, America, and 
N wiiting the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen, Spain 
they u likewiſe produced many travellers and o gte to bath the 
1 3 * ive, If it ſhould 


3 Indies, who are Jan amuſing and inſtru 
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their abſtracted metaphyſical turn of thinking, they certainly 
would make a capi hgure in literature.” ©; certain] 


- 
© 


Some of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in the 


polite arts, particularly Murillo,” in painting ; and not only 
the cities, but the palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover 
many ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculptors and 


architects; but neither their names nor works are much 
£ ain 


known in other parts of Eurc-pe. 
UxIVERSITIES. ] In Spain are reckoned 22. univerſities, 


ſome make them 24; as, Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, 
Toledo, Valladolid, Salamanca, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, 


Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, Gandia, 
Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, -Baeza, Avila, Orivela, 
Cree. e 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES } The former of theſe 
©" ARTIFICIAL AND. NATURAL. F conſiſt chiefly of Ro- 
man and Mooriſh antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aque- 
duct, erected by Trajan, extends over a deep ls WitoGn 
two hills, and is- ſupported by a double row of 170 arches, 
Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and circi, are to be found 
at Terragona, Toledo, and different parts of Spain. A ruin- 
ous watch-tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, 
thought to be one of the pillars of Hercules. 
1 The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpecially the palace of Granada, 
are magnificent and rich: the infide is overlaid. with jaſper 
and porphyry, and the walls contain many Arable inſcriptions ; 
the whole is executed in what we improperly dall the Gothic 
taſte, but it 1s really Saracen, though the Goths of Spain 


- 


adopted it. Many other noble monuments, erected in the 


Mooriſh times, remain in Spain, ſome of them in tolerable 


preſervation, and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins, 64 (4p 
5 Kemp: the natural curioſities, the, medicinal ſprings, and 
ſome noi y | 


lakes, form a principal part, but we'muſt not for- 
get the river Guadiana, which, like the Mole in England, 


£ 


runs under ground, and then is ſaid an n 
Cntzr cirigbs.] Madrid, though unfortified, it being only 
ſurrounded by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and con- 


tains Shout 300,990 inhabitants. All its grandeur, which the 


Spaniards hlazon with great pomp, does not prevent its being 


n according to the beſt accounts, a dirty uncomfortable place to 


hve in, eſpecially for ſtrangers. It is ſurrounded with very 
lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſhow,, 
The houſes in Madrid are of brick; and are laid out chiefly 
for ſhew, conveniency being little conſidered; thus you will 


paſs through uſually two or three 1 apartments of no uſe, 


in order to come at a ſmall room at the end where the family 
fit, - The houſes in general look more like priſons, than che 
5 8 5 7 habitations 
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habitations of people at their liberty; the windows, beſide 
having a balcony, being grated with iron bars, particularly 
the lower range; and ſometimes all the reſt. Separate families 
enerally inhabit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. 
| Jeux are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings at Madrid, 
as the Spaniards. are not fond of taking ſtrangers into their 
houſes, eſpecially if they are not catholies. Its greateſt excel - 
lency is the cheapneſs of its proviſions, but neither tavern, 
coffee -houſe, nor news paper, excepting the Madrid gazette, 
are to be found in the whole city. The boaſted royal palaces 
round it are deſigned for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retirement 
for their kings. Some of them contain fine paintings and good 
ſtatues, The chief of thoſe palaces, are the Buen Retiro, 

Cuſa de Campo, Aranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. ABR © 
The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial, and the 
natives ſay, perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt 
more than that of any palace in Europe. The deſcription of 
this palace forms a ſizeable quarto volume, and. it is ſaid, that 
Philip IT. who was its founder, expended upon it 3,300,060 l. 
ſterling. The Spaniards ſay, that this building, beſides its 
palace, contains a church, a mauſoleum, cloiſters, a convent. 


. college, and a library, beſides large apartments for all kinds 


of artiſts and mechanics, noble walks, with extenſive parks 
and gardens, beautified with fountains and coſtly ornaments. 
The fathers that live in the convent. are 200, and they have 
an annual revenue of 12,0001. The mauſoleum, or burying- 


place of the kings and queens of Spain, is called the Pan. 


theon, becauſe it is built upon the plan of that temple at. 
Rome, as the church to which it belongs is upon the model of 


St, Peter's. 


Are 


Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredi- 


ble ſums beſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, 
paintings, columns, vaſes, and the like decorations, which 
are moſt amazingly rich, and beautiful, yet we hazard nothing 
in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers à bad taſte, upon the 
whole. The. conceit of bujlding it in the form of a gridiron, 
becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled on 
ſuch a utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure through its 
principal ornaments, could have been formed only in the brain 
of a taſteleſs, bigot, ſuch as Philip II. ho erected it to com- 
memorate the victory he obtained over the French (but by 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, . St, Quintin, on St. 
Lauxence's day, in the ear 1 563. It has been 9 
adorned by his ſucceſſors, but its outſide has a gloomy appear- 
ance, and the inſide is compoſed of different FuQures, _lome. 
of which are maſter-pieces of architecture, but forming a diſa- 
de „ <' 449 2 bp bu . 47 TSS I 48 ' 2 greeable 


reine TY 
whole. It muſt however be confeſt, that the picture; 

and ſtatues that have found admiffion here, are excellent in 
ak aud fome of them not to be ingen Traly 


Cadiz is che emporium niſh commerce. 

It fands on an e from 8 of An- 

1 without the ſtraits of Gibraltar, by a very narrow 

the fea, over which a fortified bridge is thrown, and 

joins, it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is about 

0 farhoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Pun- 

The entrance has never been of late years attempted by 

2 Englifh, in their wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt in- 

tereſt our merchants haye in the treaſures there, which they 
could, not reclaim. from the captors. 

Seville is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is 

greatly yed both in riches and population. Its manufac- 
, tyrers in wool and ſilk, which formerly amounted to 16,000, 
are now reduced to 490, and its great office NI 
Spaniſh 1 is removed to Cadiz. 

Barcelona, à large trading city containing 151009 houſes, is 
fitnated on the Medi okra ing Minorce, and } is fai to 
be the handſotneſt place in Spain. 

_ "Notwithftandin 05 25 pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards 
their penury is eafily diſcernible, but their wants are few, «us 
their 2 petite eafily ſatisfled. The inferior orders even in the 
cities are miferably Todged, and thoſe lodgings wretch- 
edly Furniſhed, : The 8 forts, both men and women, 
wear neither Ebes hot ſtockings. A traveller in Spain muſt carry 
provifions and bedding with him, and if perchance he meets 
with the a ce of an inn, be mult even cook his victuals, 
it 9 4 encath the dignity of a Spaniard, to perform theſe 
offices o ſtran rs; "but lately ſome tolerable inns have been 
by 5 and Brien in the cities, and upon 
San Hhighw "The" prides. indolence, and lazineſs of the 
rules. gs re powerl inducements to their more induſtrious 
neighbours the French, ho are to be found in all parts of the 
Kingdom; £4 here a wonderful contraſt diſtinguiſhes the cha- 
racter of two nei gobouring nations. The ky kde. Ho 
= from home, op $ hand'to yoo * an 55 
_ Meeps, to at takes bis evenin e the 5 
duſtriou Frame wks bi A Herold 40 ie; 1 he is but- 
| 4 Look lors 170 in Ni fame fa he powders 
the hair, 2 5 2 Pits, $ the ſhoes, "= $ after maki 
himſelf uſcfut in a tho F'Uifferent ſhapes, he returns to his 
native country Jo oaded 150 dollars, and laugh s out the nd 
TY; his ” at 8 of his prod Ren 
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COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Spaniards, un- 
apply ſor themſelves, make gold and ſilver the chief bran- 
ches both of their exports and imports. They import it from 
America, from whence they export it to other countries of Eu= 
rope. Cadiz is the chief emporium for this commerce. Hither 

ys Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce) other Eu- 
fopean nations fend their merchandize, to be ſhipped off in 

Spanifh bottemg for America, ſheltered (or, as cur old Engliſh 
ſs has it, coloured) under the names of Spaniſh factors. 
ſe foreign nations have here their agents and correſpon- 
dents, and the conſuls of thoſe nations make a conſiderable 
figure, Cadiz has been ſaid to have the fineſt ſtorehouſes and 
magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to it the 
flota and galleons regularly po the treaſures of Spaniſh 
America. © The proper Spaniſh merchandize exported 
Cadiz to America are of no great value; but the duty on : 
foreign merchandize ſent thither would yield a great — 

conſequently the profits of — and their agents 
would fink) were it not for the many fraudulent practices for | 
eluding thoſe duties. 

The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of ſilk, wool, cop- 
par, and hard-ware. Great efforts have been made by the 
government to prevent other European nations from reapi 
the chief advantage of the American Commerce z but thelg 
never can be ſueceſsful, till a ſpirit of ind is awakened 
2 the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their Ameri- 
feffions with their own commodities and merchandize. 

while, the good faith and facility with which the 
bas, French, Dutch, and other nations, carry on this 
contraband trade, render them greater gainers by it than the 
Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits ſeldom amounting to 
leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes it an important 
concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the Spa- 

mards rather than to any active European nation: but 1 
Alt have occaſion - to' touch this Rs avid an the necoung . of 
erica, 

- Consr1TUTION Awp GOVERNMENT. 1 Spain, ve being 
the moſt free, is now the moſt deſpotie kingdom in E 
The monarchy is hereditary, and females are ca pable of fle. 
 ceſſion. It has even been queſtioned,” whether bis extolc 

may not bequeath his crown upon H ife, to an 
1 flog royal family he pleaſes. Tt is at leaſt Pe <o 
1 — R * 
virtue of the Jaft will of Charles II. 
The courts or partiaments of the kingdom, which 


eſpecially” in ber power ad vgs ch 
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that of England, are now aboliſhed, but ſome faint remains 
of their conſtitution, are ſtill diſcernible in the government, 
r ns eee. and under the controul of 
Tbe privy-couneil, which. 3s compoſed of a number of 
noblemen or grandees, nominated by the king, ſits only to 
prepare matters, and to digeſt papers for the cabinet- council 
or junta, which conſiſts of the firſt ſecretary of ſtate, and 
three or four more named by the king, n. in them reſides 
the direction of all the executive part of government. The 
council of war takes cognizance of military affairs only. The 
council of Caſtile is the higheſt law — of the kingdom. 
The; ſeveral courts of the royal audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, 
Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valentia and Barce- 
lona, Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes within 15 2 
Wir, reſpective cities. or | capitals, and receive. ap nes ge 
inferior juriſdictions, Beſides theſe there are many ſubordinate 
— > for the police, the finances, and. other branches of 
The government I Spaniſh Ae Cams 2 ſyſtem. of 
itſelf, and is delegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, 
who are in their reſpectiye diſtricts almoſt abſolute. A cou 
for the Indies is eſtabliſhed. in Old Spain, and conſiſts 
ernor, four. ſecretaries, 22 / councellors, beſides n_—_ 
Laer deciſion. is final in matters relating to America. The 


EER choſen. from the viceroys and magi- 
— wo Rave ſ. rved in that country. The two great 

alties of Peru and Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they 
— ſe truſted to one perſon for more than three 


but they are thought ſufficient to make his fogtune in that 
time. d 


Thee foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe 


in America, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſul uixis 


en the coaſt;of Barbary. in Africa; and the iſlands. of * 
wo, the-Philippings and Ladrones, in Aſia. 
> chief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe 
or, Mi and Y viea, of Which we have nothing. particular 
inorca. is indeed a Spaniſli iſland, but it was taken 
— ban in 1708. Th e Spaniſh inhabitants enjoy their 
religion, and N privileges, to which they are entitled 
by treaties, and th ey are. ſaid ta amount to 27, 00. 
RxVZNuss.] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old 
Spain, yearly amount to, 5,000,000 ſterling, though ſome ſay 
eight ; and they form the ſureſt ſupport of his government. 
His American income; it is true, is immenſe, but it is gene- 


ay in a — eEry before * 
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Old Spain. The king has a fh of all the filver mines that 
ute worked, but little of it comes into his coffers. . He falls 
upon means; however, in caſe'of-a war, ot any public emer- 
gency, to ſequeſter into his ow hands great dale the Ame- 
riean treaſures belonging to his ſubjects, who never complain, 
beeauſe t hey are always * repaid with intereſt. The 
finances of his preſent catholic” majeſty are in excellent order, 
ee e . e both for h n 
of His predeceſſors. 

2 — wy taxes from I ed — 
— are various, arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to convenieticy, 
chat we cannot fix them at any certainty; They fall upon all 
kinds of goods, houſes, lands, timber; and r the 
clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed, [ 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. | The lind forces 
of the crown of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 

0,000 ; but in caſe of a war, ch e unt, without preu- 

ice to the kingdom, to 96,000, Fee ence of 
the king, however, is upon his W Walloon or foreign guards. 
His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and,expence 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Nurope Ame- 
riea at preſent exceeds 5 ſhips.of .the line.” {8 
I ROYAL ARMS, TITLES, I Spain formerly ERS 
BILITY AND,ORDERS,, I hended twelve kin 
all which, with'ſevera) others, Were by name entered into the 

ral tiches, fo that they amduntecd in Al to about 32. This 

ird cuſtom is ftill occafionally'continued, but the king is 
now generally contented with the title of his Cath] br 
The k Fes of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a 
withogr d deing crowned,” Their ſignature — ol mentions 
their name, but I THz KinxG: Their, eJdeſt 1 called 
iy ce of Aſturias, and their younger children © 

oy way of diſtinction called infants or Arg og 

children, R 

. The armor jal bearing of the lng of Spain, like chair a 
is loaded with the arms of all their kingdoms, It is now a 
ſhield, divided into four quarters, of -which the uppermoſt on 
the right hand, and the loweſt on the left contain à caſtle; 
87 with. three towers, for Caſtile; and in the uppermoſt on 

left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions 2 
Leon; with three fillies in the center for A 

| The. neral name for thoſe Spaniſh . abies and gentry, 
unm with the Mooriſh bloody is Hidalgo. They are 
divided into princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, 
and other inferior 15 Such as ate created grandces, may 
covered before 1 king, and ae err with princely 
"Wiffiitions. 


6 re 
diſtincti 1 without the 


n ere as w as the 
to appear covered by e the ki The Latches 2 
e military orders of St 9 atrava, and Alcantara, 
eſteemed noblemen; they were ifticued in the long wats 

the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encour 

to valour ; z and have large eſtates annexed. to their 
orders, Sonſiſting chieffy of towers or territories. — 2 
from 2 The ander of the golden fleece is generally 
conſerred dn princes and ſovereign Aken but there 7e no 
- commanderies or revenues annexed to it. 

Hisrokv. ] 2. 55 two e kingdoms * fr 
merly under one head. e 
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99359 — a D 1 Medi 16434 2:4 
* Leng 300 . town 4 37 and 42. north latitude, 
| 7 and 10 weſt longitude. 


. a8 ARIES. Tb bonded by 7 Spain ha, the north 
n and on the ſouth and welt by 
Atlantic ocean, e e Kin or en 
tinent of , $4. 
. ANTIENT NAMES — "This kingdom was, in the time 
mology of of the Romans, called Luſitania. 
odern name is unckrtain. It moſt 
Gp by — 2 noted harbour or port, to which 
3 8 o ſtrangers are called in the Celtic) reſorted. By 
the aye. of the cou 1 it is naturally divided i into three De; 
the north, middle, ſouth provinces. tf Rn Ng 


Th e etymolo 


„ebenes 1: Rig of Spain wa born in be d. the throne 40 
3759 gang iſſue. by his late queen, | 15.6 208-1 ad 
aria- Joſepha, born 1744- 
* bY Maria! „ botn 244, married 176 > ABR bale of Aus 
great duke of Tuſcany, and brother to the p emperor of Germany. 

3. Philip-Aathooy, duke of Calabria, born 1747, dechred ubcapable.of ann 
ing to the throne, on account of an invincible weakneſs of underſtanding. 
: 1 n botn in 3748, mandel 165 es Loui 
1 Ferdinand-Anthony, ; king of Naples, born in 17S bs tnarried. 1768, * the 


12 


cheſs Mary-Cardire- 'fiſter to the emper ermagy. 8 
2 born in 1752 "grand ier a Spain. —_ 
born 1758, WAS 2101 va wy id als ww * 


vier, born 17 57. * 


PORTUGAL. 


Sort, AWC aus PRODUCTIONS. 1 The. foil of "Portugal is 
not in general equal to that of Spain for Kaul, eſpecially 
in corn, which they import from. other countries. Their 


its are the ſame. as in Spain, but not ſo high flavoured. 
Portugueze wines, when ald and genuine, are. eſterened 
o be frien Ay to. the 2 php . r to . 
Wg contains m are not worked; variety. of 
n and ee Oy and a ſine mine of falt-petre, 
heir, cattle an 


iſbon. — d p are but indifferent 

ting. The air, eſpecially OR a is reckoned ſoft 
and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it is not lo ſearching 
as that of Spain, being. refreſhed om dh he ſea breezes... | 
| UNTAINS.], T The face of Portugal is mountwnqus, or 
rather rocky, for their mountains. are generally barrea ; the 
chief are We which divide Algarve from Alentejo; thoſe of _ 
a and the rock of Liſbon, at the, papa; bY: the , 


i I: AND RIVERS. 1 Fhoagh « every brook in Portugal | 


is reckoned a river, yet the chief Portugueze rivers are men- 
tionèd in Spain, a 15 them falling into the Atlantic geean. 
The Tagus, or was celebrated for its golden ſand, 
Portugal contains mo roaring lakes and ſprings, ſome of 
G 25 are abſorbent even of the "lighted ſubſtances, ſuch as 
wood, cork, and feathers ; ſome, particularly one about 45 
miles from Liſbon, are medicinal and_ſanative; and ſome hot 
bara are found in the little kingdom, or rachr province.of 


| 5 AND BAYS, . The promontories or capes 
u are Cape 8 neat the mouth of the river 
at the north entrance of the river 
To Cape e at the ſouth entrance of the river Tajo; 
and Cape St. V ret, on the ſouth-weſt point of Algarve. 
The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Liſbou, 


* Lagos Bay in Algarve. 


for bows 1732, there Were in that 22 i par 


. PORTUGAL | 
AnN1M As.] The ſea-fiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal, are 
reckoned excellent 3 on The land, the 1 
rable e ang "Their: 7 are ſure and ſerviceable, both for 
draught ara horſes, . flight, are 


eee 


b e. 5 


ne e lay perſon 2 is but 522 


on a an. er 390;p00 ecleblies e 
—— 44 3 3 
The modern Porty retain aathing of that iow 


£ enterprizing ſpirit” t rendered their forefathers ſo iltuftrious 
300 years ago.” "They have, ever ſince the houſe . 


. mounted the throne, degenerated in all their virtues, 


for 


* 


ſome noble exceptions ſtill remaining among th „ and no 
people are ſo little — 3s the Portu Frogs] t the reports 
| of hiſtorians and travellers, ' Their degeneracy” is evidently 
 owitig to the weikneſs öf their monarchy, © which renders 
them inactive, for fear of diſobliging the powerful neigh- 
doure, and chat wn fo has proved the foucce-of pride, and 


other u vices. has been laid to tbr charge, 
a well ab titude, 250 85 aboye all, an intemperate agony 
hey "are, if 'poffible, Beebe re ip wh and, 

both in dig e ee Fife; affect more ſtate than Fe 


ſelves. Among the lower people, thieving 
— and al} ranks are accuſed of being un 
in their dealing e —4 we e 9 — 
> ſay whit alteration ma made in the racter of the 
by the expu ok of the Fitts; nd the dimi- 
— the papal-influence among them, ber above all, by 
that ſpirit of with regard to commercial a 
upon Great Britain, which, not much to the honour of their 
| gratitude, 4s" now” 0 much encouraged by” their court and 


7 — 
Portugueze mitder fy tall; nor fo. well EOF 2 
oſe habits" and cuſtoms they imitate, only the 
Long end 1 to be more gayly and richly dreſſed. 
ugueze l and | of ſtature. Their 
» — ans is olive, their'ey black and expreſſive, and their 
features generally regular. They ate eſteemed to be generous, 
moderate, and witty, They dreſs like the Span ladies, 
with much awkwardneſs and affected gravity, but in general 


more magnificent, and are tau their huſbands to 
eee dee W 


| / | * * 
0 


* 


— 


- 


Let 


renders 


| fem that of Spain, and that provinei 
noſter runs thus : Padre noſſo que 2 thr a1 Ceo, ſan do Jeis 
- 0 tu ume; venha a nos ten reyno, ſtia frita a tua wotad:, affi nos 


 Bperdoa nos ſeubors, as noſſas dividas, a 
05 maſſes devedores,” E ws dexes cahir om tentatio,” may libra | 


it ' only to royal perf The furniture” of the houſes, 
eſpecially of their — 4 is rich and ſuperb to exceſs and 
ey maintain an ineredible number of domeſtics, as they 
never diſcharge any who ſurvive, after ſerving theif anceſtors. 

RrLro108n.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery 
in the fkricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueze have 2 patriarch, but 
formerly be depended entirely upon the pope, unleſs when a 
uatrel ſubſiſted between the 'courts of Rome and Liſbon, 

he power of his holineſs in Portugal has been of late ſo much 
curtaiiles;: that it is difficult to deſcribe the religi 
that country; all we know is, that the royal revenues are 
greatly encreaſed x at the expence of the religious inftitutions in 
the kingdom. The power of the inquiſition is now taken 


out of the hands of eceleſiaſties, and converted to a tate-trap 


for the benefit of the crown. 

' -ARCHBISHOPRICS AND 'BISHOPRICS, 1 The archhiſhoprics 
are thoſe of Braga, 
ten ſuffragan biſhops; the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, in- 
eluding thoſe of the Portugueze ſettlements abroad. The 
patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cerdinal, and a promoted 


— higheſt hieeh. 8 6 
"LANGUAGE. The Portugueze kin differs but little 
Their Pater- 


ceos, commo na terra, O paonoſſa de cadatia, dano bo oit . 


nos do mal. Amen. 
"LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, 7 Theſe are ſo few; that 


they are mentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the 


Portugueze themſelves, who have the ſnialleft* tincture of 


— literature, Some efforts, though very weak, have of late 
been made by the Portu ere, to draw their countrymen from 
this deplorable ſtate o 8 but what their ſucceſss 


to ſay.” It is univerſally allowed 


maybe,” I ſhall not prete 
genius, but' of a 


that'the defect is not owing to the want of 
roper education. Tbe anceſtors of the preſent Portu 


P 
were certainly poſſeſſed of more true knowledge, "with Fed 
 toutihday; geography, and navigation, than all the world 


beſides,” about the middle of the 16th century, and for ſome 


binde after,” Camoens, who himſelf was à great adventurer | 
and voyager; was poſſeſſed ef true; dur beglected poeticak 
9 1 


enius. 
5 Unrvererriss. 1 Theſe are Limes, Nn and Coimbra ; 


; ern agen Tat anita? 


4 
* 
2 - 


PORTUGAL us 


ous ſtate'of , 


Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has | 


roms nos perdramas a 


| 
| 
' 


— 
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146 PORTUGAL. 
Countoszrtzs.] The lakes and fountains which have been 
already mentioned form the chief of theſe. The remains of 
_ ſome caſtles in the Mooriſh taſte are {till ſtanding. The Ro- 


man bridge and aqueduct at Coimbra are almoſt entire and 


deſervedly admired. The walls of Santareen are ſaid to be 
Roman work likewiſe. The church and monaſtery near 
iſbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inex- 
preſſibly magnificent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are 
dug out of the hard rock. To theſe curiofities we may add, 
- that his preſent moſt ſaithful majeſty is poſſeſſed of the largeſt 
diamond, which was found in Braſil, that ever. was perhaps 
ſeen in the world. | N 
. CHIEF CITIES.] The city of Oporto, conſiſting of about 
| 594000 inhabitants, carries on a great trade with n 
_ eſpecially for wines. Liſbon is the capital of Portugal, and 
is thought to contain 200, ooo inhabitants. Great part of it 
. was ruined by an earthquake, which alſo ſet the remainder on 
fire, upon All-Saints-day, 1755. It Rill contains many mag- 
' nificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. Its ſituation 
(riſing from the 7 in the form of a creſcent) renders its 
appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is 
accounted the greateſt port in Europe, next to London and 
Amſterdam. The harbour is ſpacious and ſecure, and the 
city itſelf is guarded from any ſudden attack towards the {ea 
by forts, though they would make but a poor defence againſt 
57 Ac AND MANUFACTURES. ]- Theſe, within theſe 
ſeven or eight years, have taken a ſurprizing turn in Por- 
tugal. The enterprizing miniſter there, has projected many 
new companies and regulations, which have again and 
again complained of, as unjuſt and oppreſſive e privileges 
which the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the moſt ſo- 


The Portugueze exchange their wine, falt, and fruits, 
and moſt of their own materials for foreign manufactures. 
They make a little linen, and ſame.coarſe ſilk, and woollen, 
with a variety of ſtraw work, and are excellent in preſerving 
and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, though 

emingly extenhve, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 

uropean nations, trading with her, engroſs all the produc- 
tions of her colonies, as well as her on native commodities, 
as her gold, diamonds, pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red 
wood, tobacco, hides, and the; drugs of Braſil; her iyory, 
ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſt-India; in ex- 
change for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt 
quantity of corn and, n e ſnpplied by thoſt European 
nations, and by the Engliſh North American colonies. 4 6 
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The Portugueze foreign ſettlements are, however, not only 
of immenſe value, but vaſtly improvable. They bring gold 
from their plantations on the eaſt and weſt s of Africa, 
and likewiſe ſlaves for manufacturing their ſugars and tobacco 
in Braſil, and their ſouth American ſettlements. | 
What the value of theſe. may be, is unknown perhaps to 
the Portugueze themſelves, but they certainly abound in all 
the precious: ſtones, and rich mines of gold and ſilver, and 
other commodities that are produced in the Spaniſh dominions 
there. It is computed that the king's fifth of gold, ſent 
from Brafil, amounts annually to ' 300,000 1. fterling, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt contraband trade. The lictle- Ripping 
the Portugueze have, js chiefly. employed in carrying on the 


ment in the Eaſt-Ihdies, and their other poſſeſſions there. 
_ ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT. }]- The crown of Por- 
tugal is abſolute, but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance 
of its ancient free conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes 
or ſtates, conſiſting, like our parliaments, of clergy, nobility 
and commons. They pretend to a right of being conſulted 
upon the impoſition of new taxes, but the only real power 
they have is that their aſſent is neceſſary in every. new regula» 
tion, with d to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, 
to t all future diſputes on that account. The ſucceſſion 
in Portugal may devolve ta the female line. 115 
All great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſ- 
poſed; of in the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an 
„ number of the clergy and nobility, with. the ſecretary 
ſtate. A countil of war; regulates all military affairs, as 
the treaſury courts: do the -  T he council of the pa- 
lace is the: higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but the 
Caſa da Supplicacao is:a tribunal, from which no appeal can 
be braught. The laws of Portugal are contained in thres 


- Rgvenves AND TAx Rs.] The reyenues of the crown 
amount to above 3, oo0, ooo and a half ſterling, annually, 
The cuſtoms and duties on go 
are exceſſive, and farmed out, but if the Portugueze miniſtry 
ſhould ſucceed in all their ambitious projects, and in eſtabliſh- 
ing excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, 
the inhabitants will be able to bear theſe taxes without mur - 
muring. Foreign merchandize pays 23 per cent. on impor- 
OS and ein From Newfoundland 2 375 cent. Fiſh taken 
in the neighbouring ſeas and rĩvers pay 27 per cent. and the 
tax upon Jands and * is 10 per cent. king 
ib! 2 


/ 


flavetrade, and a correſpondence with Goa, their chief ſettle- 


duodecimo-yolumes, and have the civil Jaw for their foun- 


exported, and imported, 
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king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of 
knighthood, of which he is maſter, The pope, in con- 
ſiqderation of the large ſums he d. aws out of Portugal, gives 
the king the money ariſing from indulgencies and licences to 
eat fleſh at times prohibited, &c. The king's revenue is now 
increaſed by the ſuppreſſion of religious orders and inſtitu- 
tions, | | a 2 - 
MILITARY AUD MARINE STRENGTH.] The P 
eee icy chiefly for protection on England, and 
therefore they have for many years ſhamefully neglected both 
their army and fleet. Their troops in time of peace ought to 
amount to 14,000, but they are without diſcipline or courage, 
and their regiments are thin. The preſent king, however, 
fince the late invaſion — — 8 by the French and 
. Spaniards, has emplo ngl; foreign officers, for diſ- 
ciplining his troops, and repairing his fortifications. The 
marine of Portugal in 1754, conſiſted only of 12 ſhips of war, 
who were employed as convoys and carriers, but were quite 

unprovided for ben. The preſent king is preparing to put 
his fleet upon a more reſpectable ſooting. FRO |, + 
— RoYAL TITLES AND ARMs.] The king's titles are, king 
of Portugal, and the Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the 
navigation conqueſt and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Per- 
ſia, and Braſil. The laſt king was complimented by the pope, 


with the title of his moſt Faithful majeſty. That of his eldeſt 
ſon is prince of Braſil. {49s 11.4 
The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure, 


aced croſs-wiſe, ea with as many beſants as the 
„placed, ſalter-wiſe, and pointed ſable, for Portugal. 


© - The ſhield bordered, gules, charged with ſeven „or, 
tct⸗hree in chief, and two in each flanch. The creſt is a crown, 


or, under the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield appears 
at the end of it; two croſſes, the firſt lower-de-luce, vert, 
which is for the order of Avis, and the ſecond petee, gules, 
for the order of Chriſt; the motto is changeable, each king 
aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently the ſe words, Pro 

ge et Grege, viz. For the King and the People. 
_ - NomLiTY AND ny he title and diſtinctions of 
their nobility are pretty u the ſame with thoſe, of Spain. 
Their orders of kni 
2. The order of James; 3. The order of Avis. All thoſe 


orders have commanderies, and revenues annexed to 
them. The order of Malta has likewiſe 23 commanderies in 


VVV 
' + HisTorY or SPAIN. AND PORTUGAL.] Spain was proba- 
pic peopled from Gaul, to which it lies contiguous, or 
2 r from 


thood are ſour; 1. That of Chriſt; 
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attended with diſagreeable conſequences. 
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_ from Africa, from which it is only ſeparated by the narrow. 


ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Phenicians ſent colonies thither, and 
built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the riſe of Rome 
and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became an object 
of contention between thoſe powerful republics ; butat length 
the Roman arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſ- 
ſefion until the fall of that empire, when it became a prey to 
the Goths. | 10 "I | | Wy 
Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, 
about the end of the 7th century, had themſelves of 


the fineſt kingdoms of Aſia and Africa; and not content with 
the immenſe regions that formerly compoſed great part of the 


Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roman empires, they croſs the Medi- 
terranean, ravage Spain, and eſtabliſh themſelves in the ſouth- 
erly provinces of that kingdom. 1 N. 
n Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old - Spaniſh prince 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf againft theſe infidels, (who were 
afterwards known by the name of Moors) and he took the title 
of king of Aſturia about the year 720, | {Ns 
Fuccefſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms 
likewiſe, and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for 
many ages were perpetually embroiled in bloody wars. In the 
mean while, every adventurer was entitled to the conqueſts he 


made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt was divided into 12 1 


or 14 Kingdoms ; and about the 1095, Henry of Bur- 
undy was declared, by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; 
by his ſon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, 
and declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave the 
Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about the year 1475, 
when all the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and 
Iſabella, the heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who 
took Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews, to the 


number of 170,000 families,” out of Spain. I ſhall, in their 


proper places, mention the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time 
to Spain dy the diſcovery of America, and the firſt expeditions 
of the Portugueſe to the Eaſt-Indies, by the diſcovery of the 
Cape of Good-Hope ; but the ſucceſſes of both nations were 
The expulſion of the Moors and Jews, in a manner depo- 
pulated Spain of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the 
dif way of America not only added to that calamity, but 
og the remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably indolent, 
o complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Iſabella intro-—- 


duced the popiſh inquiſition, * All its horrors, into their 


domuffons, 
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dominions, as à ſafeguard againft the return of the Moors and 


Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and emperor of Ger- 
many, ſuceeeded to the throne of Spain, in 3 of his mo- 
ther, who was the daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella. The 
extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, 


and, above all, America, from whence he drew immenſe trea- 


ſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neighbouring princes, 


but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we find 
him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, hom he in vain attempted to britig back to 
| the catholic church. At laſt, after long and turbulent 

reign, he came to à reſolution that filled all Europe with 
aſtoniſhment, - the withdrawing himſelf entirely from any 
concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might 

fpendthe remainder of his days in retirement and ſolitude “. 
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* Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeſſions, reſerved nothing fo bimſelf but an annual 
Anon of 160,000 crowns; and choſe for the place of his retreat, vale in Spain, 
of ho great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and futtounded by fifing grounds, 


N with lofty trees. He gave ſtrict orders, that the ſtile of the building which 


there, ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than his 
former dignity. It cotfifted only of fix rooms "Bar bf them in the form of friart 
celle, with naked walls; and the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were it 


with brown cloth and furniſhed in the moſt ſimple manner : they were all lev 
| the ground, with # door on ant-fide into a garden, of which Charles himſ 
Rad given the plan; und had filled it with vatious plants, which he propoſed to eul- 
jyate with his on hands. After ſpending” ſome time in the city of Ghent in 
„ the place of his nativity, he ſet out for Zealand in Holland, where he 
prepated to embark for Spain, accompanied by his ſon, ahd a numerous retinue of 
prifices and nobility 3 and taking an aFeftionite and Taft farewel of Philip and his 
attendants, he ſat out, on the 27th of Sept. 1556, under convoy off a [large fleet of 
aniſh, Fleniiſhy and Engliſh ſhips. As ſoon as he landed in Spain, he fell pro- 
te on the ground; and eonfidering himſelf now as dead to the world, be kiſſed 
the earth, and ſaid, * Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and nalted 1 now 
return to thee, thou common mother of mahkigd.” - Some of the Spaniſh nobility 
id their court to him as he-paſſed along to the place of his retreat; hot chex 
re ſo few in number, and theit attendance was {6 fegligent, that Charles obſety 

It, and felt for the firft time, that he was ho lofiget 4 moharch. But he was mort 
deeply aff-ed, with his ſoh's c who, forgetting already how much he 

owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks upon the x 

before he paid him the firſt moiety of that portion, Which was All that 
had reſerved bf ſo many kingdeths. At the money was paid, and Charles 
having diſmiſſed a great number of his domeſtics, whoſe attendance he, thought 
would be ſuperfluous, he entered into his humble retreat with 4 d cy 
only. Here he buried in ſolirude ard filente, His grandevr, his ambition, together 
— all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half à century, bad alarmed and agit 
© Evrope, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 
the dread of being ſubjeRted to his power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more com- 
plete ſatisfaction than all his grandeur bad ever yielded him. Far from r. 

any part in the political tranſactions of the princes of Europe, he reſtrained 
+ curioſity even from any enquiry concerning them ; and he ſeemed to view the buſy 
feene which he had abandoned, with all the Lontempt and indifference tg 
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as 5 Agrecable to this reſolution, he reſigned. Spain and the 
Netherlands, with great formality, in the preſence. of his 
principal nobility, to his ſon Philip II. but could not pre- 


. vail on the princes of Germany to elect him emperor, which 
*2 they conferted on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereby 
a dividing: the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria, into 


* two branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and 
Woe © the new world, alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ftates, 
4 remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, Hungary, 
fo and Bohemia fell to the lot of the younger, which they ſtill 
to 


Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his 


44 885 qualities. He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately am- 
Yy itious, and through his whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe 
it of popery. His marriage with queen Mary of England, an 

unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſsful addreſſes to her 


ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful wars with 
that princeſs, his tyranny in the Low-Countries, the revolt 
and loſs of the United Provinces, with other particulars of his 
- reign,” have been already mentioned.  - | | 
In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after 
being governed by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to 
Sebaſtian about the year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life and a 
fine army, in a headftrong, unjuſt, and ill- concerted expedi- 
tion againſt the Moors in Africa; and ſoon after, Philip uni- 
ted 1 to his on dominions, though the Braganza 
family of Portugal pretended to a prior right. By this acqui- 
ſition Spain became poſſeſſed of the Portugueze ſettlements in 
India, ſome of which ſhe ſtill holds. TD bigs onf 
; © Thedeſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes; but 
Philip and his father had ſo totally ruined the antient liberties 
of Spain, that they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own 


K 4 dominions. 
2233. oY — . E—Ü—E—ẽ —d' zA —ůů — — 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the pleaſing reflection 


of 
New amuſements and new objects now occupied his mind ; ſometimes he culti- 

e plants in his garden 3 . ſometimes he rode out to the 
re dee the oaly car that he kept, attended by a 
a 12 on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, he 

ither admitted a few gentlemen who refided in the neighbourhocd, and entertained * 
2 familiarly at his table ; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles and 
n forming curious works of mechaniſm, of which he had always been remark :bly 
He was particularly curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and 
Watches; and having found, after reptated trials, that he could not bring any 
of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize 
und regret on his own folly, in having beſtowed ſo much time and labour on the 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment con- 
_ cerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines of religion, And here, after two 

years retitement, he was ſeized with a fever, which carried him off in the 59h 

year of his age. WT | 
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dominions. Their viceroys, however, were at once ſo tyran- 
nical and inſolent over the Portugueſe, that in the year 1640, 
the nobility of that nation, by a well- conducted conſpiracy, 
expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza, by 

the title of John IV. upon their throne; and ever ſince, 
Portugal has bee a diſtin kingdom from Spain. 
The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the per- 
ſon of Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, 
ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis 
XIV. mounted that throne; by virtue of his predeceſſor's will, 
in the name of Philip V. anr o 1701. After a long and bloody 
ſtruggle with the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, ſup- 
ported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the con- 

cluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 1713. And thus Lewis XIV. 
thro' a maſlerly train of politics, (for in his wars to ſupport his 

dſon, as we have already obſerved, he n ruined) 


+ weeompliſhed his favourite project of transferring. the kin 


of Spain, with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the 
Eaſt- Indies, from the houſe of Auſtria to that of his own 
family of Bourbon; an event which proved fatal to the com- 
merce of Great Britain, eſpecially in the American ſeas, where 
a glaring partiality has been ſhewn to the French nation ever 
ſince, and renders our being poſſeſſed. of a port in the South. 
Seas of equal importance to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united 
ſtrength of France and Spain in Europe. %% e 
After à long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by 
the ambition of his wife, Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 
1746, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. who, in 
1759; died without iſſue, through melancholy for the loſs of bis 
wife. Ferdinand was ſueceeded- by his brother, Charles III. 
princeſs af Parma. wo 

- - FThe Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under 
their revolt fram Spain, had not the latter power been engaged 
in wars with England and Holland; and upon the reſtoration 
of Chartes II. of England, that prince having married a prin- 
cCeſs of Portugal, ptevailed with the crown of Spain, in 1668, 
to give up alf pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, ſon to 
John IV. was then king of Purtugal. He had the misfortune 
to diſagree at once with his wife and his brother, Peter, and 
they uniting their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to 

reſign his crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the pope 
for their marriage, which was actually conſummated. They 
h.d a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had ſons, 
the eldeit of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to his 
Preſent Portugueſe maje.ty. John, like his father, joined the 
| Wy grand 


| 
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confederacy: formed by king William; but neither of 
—— of much ſervice in humbling the power of France. 
On the contrary, they had almoſt ruined the allies, by occa- 
fioning the loſs: of the great battle of Almanza in 1707. John 
died in 1750,; and was ſucceeded by his ſon, his preſent ma- 
jeſty. In 1760, the king was attacked by aflaffins, and nar- 
with his life in a ſolitary place near his country 
palace of Belim. The executions of nobility and others which 
followed, are ſhocking to 8 eſpecially as we know of 
no clear proof againſt the parties. From this conſpiracy is dated 
the expulſion of the. jeſuits (who are ſuppoſed to have been at 
the bottom of the treaſon) from all parts of his moſt faithful 
majeſty's dominions. The preſent king having no ſon, his eldeſt 
daughter was married, by diſpenſation from the pope, to don 
Pedro, == — 2 to prevent the r falling into a 
foreign family, and the next 1761, was br t to 
bed Ga fol. called the ine of Bora 2 5 | 
In 1762, when war broke out between Spain and de 


the Spaniards, and their allies the French, pretended to 


his faithful majeſty into their alliance, and to garriſon his ſea- 
towns againſt the Engliſh with their troops. The king of 
Portugal rejected this propoſal, and declared war againſt the 
Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Portugal with a 
conſiderable army, while a of French threatened it from 
another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of thoſe 
courts. were in earneſt upon this / occaſion, and whether the 
whole of the pretended war was not concerted to force Eng- 
land into a peace with France and Spain, in conſideration of 
Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain that both the French 
and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory manner, 
and. that had been in earneſt, they might have been 
maſters of Liſbon long before the arrival of the iſh troops 
to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, - 


He that as it will, a few glich battalions Nur an effectual 


ſtop, by their courage and m anceuyres, to the progreſs of the 
invaſion. Portugal was ſaved, and a peace was concluded at 
Fontainbleau in 1563. Notwithſtanding this eminent ſervice 
performed hy the Engliſh to the Portugueſe, who had been 


often ſaved before in the like manner, the latter ever ſince 
that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their deliverers with 


a friendly eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions and frivolous 
pretences have been invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for 
cramping the Engliſh trade, and depriving them of their un- 
queſtionable privileges; not to mention that his moſt faithful 
majeſty is ſaid now to have become a party in the famous 
family compact of the houſe of Bourbon. 1 885 * 
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I E form x fly? however, renders y diſcult t to 
aſcertain its extent and diĩmenſions; for ſome ſay, that 
io. For to the beſt accounts it is, from the frontiers of Swit- 
zerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, about 750 
miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy, 
to thoſe of che dominions of the fates of Venice, which is its 
greateſt breadth, about 8 hes. in err parys it is 
1carce 100. 

—— | Nature has fixed the boundavies of Italy; 
for townrils eaſt it is bounded by the gulph of Venice, 
or Adriatic ſe on the ſouth and v 22 
ſea; and on the north, dy the loft —— pages A., 
which divide it from France and Switzerland. . 

The whole of the Italian dominions, 2 0 
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» SOIL AND AIRY} The happy ſoil of Italy produces the 
comforts and luxuries of liſe in great abundance ; each diſtrict 
has its peculiar excellency and commodity ; wines, the moſt 
delicious fruits; and oil, are the moſt general productions. 
As much corn gr here as ſerves the inhabitants; and was 
the ground duly cultivated, the Italians might export it to 
their neighbours. The Italian "cheeſes; particularly thoſe 
called Parmefans, and their native ſilk, form a principal part 
22 commerce. There is here a great variety of air; and 

parts of Italy bear melancholy proofs of the alterations 
that actidental cauſes make on the face of nature; for the 
Campagna di Roma, where the antient Romans enjoyed the 
moſt ſalubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now 
almoſt peſtilential the decreaſe of inhabitants, which 
has occaſioned a ſtagnation of waters, and putrid exhalations. 
The air of the northern parts, which lie among the Alps, or 
he's: in 


1 


* 
— 


"4 nnen 


in their neighbourhood, is keen and piereing, the ground | 


being, in many places, covered with ſnow in winter. The 
Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitu- 


dinally almoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; 


the countries on the ſouth being warm, thoſe on the north mild 
and temperate. The ſea · breezes refreſh the kingdom of Naples 
fo much, that no remarkable inconveniency of air is found 


there, notwithſtanding i its ſouthern ſituation. In general, the 


air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. 


MovunTaAixs.] We have already — the Alps and 


7 Appennines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. "The 
2 -volcano of Mount Veſuvius lies in hs heghbourhood 
r | 
POTS AND Lanny.) | The: rivers of Italy vis Po, the 
Var, the Adige, the 'Trebia,” the Arno, x Tiher, which 
runs through : city of Rome. The famous Rubicon forms 
the — boundary between Italy and the antient Ciſalpine 


1 Gaul, 
The lakes of Italy abs, the Maggiore, Lu , Como, Iſco, 
a ind Garda, in the north ; the Perugia or hraſimene, Brac- 
ciana, Terni, and Celano, in the 2 4 » 


SEAS, GULPHS OR BAYS, CAPES, Without aknowledge 


+ PROMONTORIES, AND 8TRAITS.{ of theſe, neither the 


antient Roman authors, nor the hiſtory, nor raphy of 
traly, can be underſtood. .. The 3 are, the gu N bs 
enice, or the Adriatic ſea. The ſeas of Naple uſ- 
7235 and Genoa.” The bays or harbours of pl, Tu: 
Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, 


Pifa, I orn, Piowmbino, Civita Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, 


Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento,| Manfredo- 
nia, Ravenng, Venice, Trieſte, Iftria, and Fiume; Cape 


Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancna and the ſtrait 


of Maſſina, between Italy and Sicily. 

The gulphs and bays in the Italian ande, are thoſe'of 
Fiorenzo, Baſtia, Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſo, Boni- 
facio, and Ferro, in Corſica '; and the A 00 
between Corfica and Sardinia. The bays of Cagliari and 
Oriſtagni; * gps. 1 Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, 
in Sardinia. gulphs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, 
Mazara, 'S wy” 2 Pa, _ Faro, Melazzo, Or- 
lando, Ga Paſſaro, and Aleſſia, in _—_ 
and the bays of Pare Perl, and Porto” bann u 
1 of Ebba. 

ETALS AND MINERALS] Man places of I abound 
in mineral ſprings, ſome hot, =D — of ſul- 
e 2 medicinal qualities. Many of its 


mountains 
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that 
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mountains abound in mines that produce t quantities of 
emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyTy) lapis lazuli, and other 
valuable ſtones, Iron and copper mines are found in a few 
places; and a mill for o ing and fabricating theſe metals is 
erected near Tivoli, in Naples. - Sardinia is ſaid to contain 
mines of gold, 1 lead, iron, ſulphur, and allum, tho 
they are now ; and curious chryſtals and coral are 
eee e of Corſica. Beautiful marble of all kinds 
is one of the chief productions of Italy. 
| VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ) Beſides the rich- zetable 
\ + PRODUCTIONS, ; BY SEA { productions mentioned under 
AN LAND. J the article of foil, Italy pro- 
duces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, cherries, plums, 
and other fruits, that they are of little value to the proprietors. 
There is little difference between the animal productions of 
Italy, either by land or ſea, and mme ; 
already mentioned. : 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, Authors are evoke] di- 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, =}. vided on the head of Ita- 
DIVERSIONS, * 0 lian population. This 
= 5 owin great meaſure, to the partiality which 
1 — of his own province. The 
—_— wary the king of Sardinia's ſubjects. in Italy is about 
2,300,000. The city of Milan itſelf, by the beſt accounts, 
contains, 300,000, and the 1 is proportionably populous. 
As to the other provinces of Italy, geographers and travellers 
have paid very little attention to my numbers of natives that 
live in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe 
who inhabit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether 
Italy is as populous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when 
it contained 14,000,000. of inhabitants. I am apt to believe 
that the preſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Cam- 
pms Roma, and ſome other of.,the moſt beautiful parts of - 
taly, are at preſent in a manner deſolate 5 but we are to con- 
ſider that the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free from 
the unintermitting wara, not to mention the tranſmigration 
of. colonies, which formerly, even down to the 0th century, 
depopulated their country. e that the princes and 
ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and manufactures 


of all kinds, Which undoubtedly promotes population; ſo that 


it may not perhaps be extravagant, if we aſſign to Italy 
20, 000, ooo of inhabitants; but ſome calculations greatly ex- 


ceed that number. The Italians are generally well propor- 
— and haye ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have 


greatly aſſiſted the ideas of their Their women are 
well ſhaped, 


and very amorous. The waste, e 


% 


The Italians, the 


x no notion of the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are con- 


Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, 


A * 
1 : * 
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"of che bester ſort, are of very little value in Italy. Every 


-wife has her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps com- 
pany, and ſometimes cohabits, with very little ceremony, and 
no offence on either ſide. This practice is chiefly remarkable 


r Venice. With regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality 
of a modern Italian is ſobriety, and contentment under the 


public — With great taciturnity they diſcover but 
little reflection. They are rather vindictive than brave, and 


| more ſuperſtitious than devout. The middling ranks are at- 


tached to their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have no ideas of 
improvement. Their fondneſs for greens, fruits, and vege- 
tables of all kinds, contributes to their contentment and ſatis- 


faction ; and an Italian gentleman or peaſant can be luxurious 


at a very {mall expence. Though perhaps all Italy does not 


contain five deſcendents of the antient Romans, = the preſent 
_ inhabitants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors to t 
of the world, and look upon the reſt of mankind with con- 


Tue qreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the 
neighbouring countries, and they affect a medium between the 


conquerors 


French volatility and the ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The 
Neapolitans are commonly dreſt in black, in compliment to 
the Spaniards. It cannot be denied that the Italians excel in 


* the fine arts: though they are as yet but deſpicable proficients 
in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal muſic at a 


very dear rate, by emaſculating their males when to 
which their mercenary parents agree without won” Gp 5 
r — eſpecially, have very little or 


ſidered as criminal in other countries. Parents, rather than 
their ſons ſhould throw themſelves away by unſuitable mar- 


riage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire miſ- 


| for them ſor a month or a year, or ſome determined 
time; and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an 


aàvowed licenſed trade. The Italian courtezans or bona robas, 
as they ate called, make à kind of profeſſion in all their cities. 
Maſquerading and gaming, horſe- races without riders, and 
converſations or aſſemblies, are the chief diverſions of the Ita- 


Lans, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pom- 


A modern writer, deſcribing his jo through Italy, 


gives us @ very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their 


manner — Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, 
ſays he, you will never imagine half the diſagreeableneſs that 
Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſes, offer to an 
ö 5 | Venice, Rome, and perhaps 

VEE two 
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or three other towns, meet with good acconmos - 

ba hoe but no words wm — the wretchedneſs of the 

other inns. No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a matraſs 

of ſtraws and next to that a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, 

and conſequently damp; for, à covering, you have another 
hr og as orgs like one: your 


laid. Ons of the 


moſt indelicate cuſtoms here is, that men, and not women, 


never once 


knives are of the ſame colour. In theſe. inne they make you 
largely, and ſend up ten times aq much as you! can eat. 
The ſoop, like waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; 
a plate full of brains, fried in the ſhape of | fritters ; a diſh of 
livers and gizzards; a couple of, fouls, (always killed after 
your — boiled , to rags, without any, the leaſt kind of 
13 another fowl, juſt Killeds Gewnd, as they 
call it; then two more fowls, or a turkey , roaſted: to rags. 
Fa over Italy, on the pag wp chickens and 1 are ſo 
gy, vou may divide into as many ents as 
you can a halſpenny- worth of thread. Now and then we get 
2 little piece of mutton or veal, and, generally ſpeaking, it 
is the only eatable morſel that falls in our way. The bread 
all the way is exceeding bad, and the butter ſo rancid, that it 
cannot be touched, or even borne within the reach of our 
ell. But what is a evil to travellers than any of the 
above recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, 
and lice, which infeſt us by day and night. 
REI R ] The religion 60 the Italians is Roman-cathou 
nquiſition here is little more than a found; ; and 
perſons * all. religions live unmoleſted in Italy, provided no 


groſs inſult. is offered to their worſhip, In the introduction, 


wary * an account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of 

ys, from whence; it ſpread: over all Europe; like- 

vile of he wake and ſymptoms. of its decline. The ecele- 

vernment of the papacy has employed many volumes 

deſchibi ing it. The cardinals, who are next in dignity to 

is holineſs, are ſeventy, but that number is ſeldom or never 

complete: they are appotrited by the pope, who takes care to 

have a majority of Italian cardinals,” that the chair may not be 

removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in Erie 
e 


4 


_ tration of the aboveſaid ſacraments. 


— 
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the then pope being © Feanchman. In promoting foreign pre- 


lates to the eaedinatſhip; the-pope regulates himſelf according 
to the nomination of the” princes who profeſs that religion, 
His chief minifter is the eardinal-patron, generally his gs 
or near relation, who improves the time iced = reign by 
amaſſuig*what he can. When met in a conſiſtory, t 
* dinals* retend to controul the pope, in matters both ſpiritual 
and ; and have been ſometimes known to prevail, 
The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being generally 
old men at the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene 
where the cardinals principally endeavour to diſplay their parts, 
and where many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew a 
inſpiration from the Holy Ghoſt. During the election of a 
pops my 2x; the amtmoſities ran ſo high, that they came to 
both their hands and feet, and threw the ink- 
ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from 
the creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the 
chair, which contains the principal points wherein the church 
of Rome differs from the proteſtant churches, After de- 
claring his belief in — and other heads wherein Chri- 
ſtians in are agreed, * proceeds as follows. | 
. «© F-moſt firmly 3 and gs the apoſtolical 2 eccle- 
Gaſtical traditions, 4 and all other confticutions bf the "ſame 
. urch 1 $I » 3; 
,. admit the Kody! af thi the W ſenſe that 
holy mother church doth, Whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the 
true ſenſe; and interpretation of them; and I will interpret 
A to the' unanimous conſent of the fathers, 
4 1 do 
the law, truly and ſo called, inſtitu y Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the —— of 5 
though not all ef them to every one; namely, baptiſm, con. 
firmation, og: — penance, extreme — jon. — 1 
marriage, at they do corifer grace; and that of theſe, 
baptiſm, confirmation, an orders, 
out ſacri 
approved 


I do alfo receive ant admit the received and 
of the catholic church in her ſolemn — 


1 * 4 ' 


5." 6! ]:05-mbrace andreceive all and every thi | ht hath 
been defined and declared bythe holy council of rent ®'con- 


e. 
n Yr 1 20 34368, C5 - 33% : ene e 2 N i N J G *. 1 do 
War Ne een 36052646 109344916. £3299] 
TT ET may aIotHIErS” 
2 2 who aſſembled at Trent, by virtue 


anno ices to — upon e 9 of faith, 


ſs arid believe that there are ſeven ee 


may not be repeated with. 
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u 1 d alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto 
God a true, proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and the dead, and that in the m = ſacrament of the 
euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially, the body 
and blood, together with the * and divinity of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a converſion made of the whole 
ſubſtance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the wine into the blood; which converſion the cathos 
lic church calls Tranfubſtantiation. | 
„ F*<corifeſs that under one kind onlyy' ode and intire, 
Chrift and a true facrament is taken and received. 

„ do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and hes: 
the ſouls kept Fine wie * receive help by the ſuffrages 
of the faithful. 

„do likewiſe believe that che ſaints reignin gning 'togeth 
with Chriſt are to be worſhipped arid prayed unto; tat 

do offer prayers unto God 'for — 10 that their relics 
are to be had in veneration. 

I do moſt firmly aſſert, cher the i of Chriſt, of the 
blefſed Virgin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought 
to be had and retained, and that due honour and veneration 

to be given unto them *. 1 
- +. 1. do-likewiſe affirm, that the of indulgence was 
left b Chriſt to the church, and thar the e them is AF 4 
cial * e people 46 1 5 
= ? 4 


> 
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'. An Engliſh Travdller ſpeaking of F ane year ago at r 
rence, in Italy, deſcribes it as follow. I had occaſion, ſays he, to ſee a proceſſion, 


where all the nobleſs of the city attended in their coaches, | It was the anniverſary 
of a charitable inſtitution in fayour. of poor maidens, a certain number of whom 
are portioned * year. About de bah el theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, 
two and two together. They were precedgd and ers by an irregular mob of 
E tente, in ſack-cloth, with lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifix 

ling and bellowing the litanies : but the greateſt object was the figure of t 
Virgin Mary, as big as the life, zag wit 415 a io 6 gh frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, 
with a large hoop, a great quantity the ve , her face arena and patched, 

air frizzled and curled in —— — ol che faſhion. Ve 5 

M been paid to the image of our Saviour on the croſs ; CP... * 
Naber appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty fr, We:mbeja pogulats 7 


fell upon their knees in the dirt. 
2 — may be ſeen. in 


1 A long liſt of A or fees of the pope 
book printed 150 years ago, by authority of the TS It has been trandat 
into Engliſh, under the title of Rome a great. . Weg ow RN 


| ir 81 
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For tim that file or.conſecrated things out of a hol _ 64 
be hi who eee 45 g 

For a layman for mur a layman, 78. 6d. a1 A Ly 
For him that killer bis father, er wife, de 1 3 103. 64. 7 
8 r eee 102. 64. 
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„ do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical 
Roman church, to be the mother and miret of all churches; 
D e the prines ee 

E tuc t. Peter, the prince 
and vicar of Jeſus Chrift. 

do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things 
which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the ere 
canons and ecumenical coyncils, and eſpecially b 2 
ſynod of Trent. And all other things contrary cane, a 
ch hereſies condemned, rejected, and by the 

urch, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathematize.” 

» ARCKB1SHQPRICS. ]- There — * 
is eng, but the ſuffragans annexed to them are too ind 

ar 
or ſuppreſſing them as he pleaſes. 

- Lanovacs.] The Italian language i is remarkable for its 
ſmoothneſs, and the facility with which, it enters into muſical 
compoſitions. The ground-work of it is Latin, and it is 
eaſily maſtered by a. good claſſical ſcholar. Almoſt every ſtate 
in Italy has a different dialect; and the prodigious pains taken 


by, the literary ſocieties there, n fix the Italian into 2 
. ſtandard 


24 — 2 . Bran IF IR 7 Fe", 24009 199 Þ oY 
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Bhat vs e e ee e 
108. 

For Him that Jyeth with his own mother, ler, or godmocber, 7 3. 6 d. 

Fe him that burn hi — ov bon 77 RF; 4 

For him that forgeth the pope's hand, 1 
1 apoſtolical, 1 W | | 
Er in one day, al. 61. ene 

or a king OY ſepulchre without licence, 71,108. 


DISPENSATIONS. 


ue BM ele 193. © 
For an or omen thay fun ag, that they way hve chin bo 


* Ah x. 7, 6@ 
LICENCES 


he's leymen'46/edangs- dl- row of going to . 


churches, 18 3. 
T6 cat fleth and white meats in Lent, and other faſting days, 10 8. 6 d. | 
rn 
ele 
o marry in times prohibited, 2 l. 58. 


To eat fleſh in times prohibited, 1 45. 


C 11, 


e "hen bee tht hare taken le 


therein, 4 Þ 108. 
PACULEIEL. 
To abfolve all delinquents, 31. 


itrary for the reader to depend upon, the pope creating 


we. 
1 
revi 
ſear 
owr 
owe 
ſeve 
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ſtandard At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtile and writing 
is moſt in reque 
The-Lord's Prayer runs thus : Padre noftro, che ſet ne cieli, 


ſanctiſtcato il tus nome ; il tuo regno venga; la tua volunta fia 
js — 2 —— dacci hoggi il naſtro pane 

aatidiano ; cremitticii mftri debiti, fi come noi anchora remittiame 
4 noftri_ debitari ; « non, indurci in tentatione, ma liberaci dal 


maligne ; — tuo il regno, e ia f e la gloria in 


* — AND LEARNED:MEN, PAINTERS, In, the in- 
 (S$TATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS, troduction, 
we have . ſome of the great men which ancient 
Italy has uced. In modern times, that is, ſince the 
revival of ſome Italians have ſhone in controverſial 
learning, but _ are chiefly celebrated by bigots of their 
own Taken, The mathematics and . iloſophy 
owe much to Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and 
ſeveral other Italians. Strada is an excellent hiſtorian ; and 
the Hiſtory: of the Council of Trent, by Fra. Paoli, is a 
ſtandard work. Guicciardin, Bentivolio, St Davila; have 
deen much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeveral admirers. 
Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as a political 
writer, His comedies are excellent; and the liberality of his 
ſentiments, for the age in which he lived, is amazing. The 


Fa hav modern genius of Italy in poetry is Taſſo; though 


have preſumed to put Arioſto in competition with him 
Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and other natives 
of I 45 diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the e cor- 
rectueſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their com- 
— not yielding to the Claſſics themſelves. Socinus, Who 
has puzzled 2 many orthodox divines, was a native of Italy. 
Tbe. Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, 
are unrivalled not only in their numbers, but their excel- 
lencies. The revival of learning, after the ſack of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks, revived taſte likewiſe, and gave man- 
kind. a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and colouring. 
Raphael, from his own. ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients,. ſtruck 
out a new creation with his pencil, and ill ſtands at the head 
2 —_—_— Michael Angelo Buonaroti, united in his 
» ſculpture, and architecture. The 


Sg _ has perhaps never yet been equalled. Bra- 
ini, and 


many. other Italians, carried ſculpture 
and achite® ure to an — tm height. Julio Romano, Co- 
reggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as 2 
e- ee The ſame may be 
orelli, and other Italians, in muſic. At preſent, Italy 
6... 67 057 Parnhapane: ganas in the fine arts. 


eule and: 
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_ 2 Univer3rTits! Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Flo- 
rence, Mantua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, 
W Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Saferho, and Peruſia. 

ANTIQUITIES: AND CURIOSITIES, Italy is the native 
0 NATURAL AND nen country of all that is 
| ous, great, or beautiful, eſther in antient or modern 
times. A library might be filled y deſcriptions and delinea- 
tions of all that is rare and auirious+*in the arts; nor does the 
bounds of this work admit of mentioning even their 
heads. All I can do is to gde the reader the names of thoſe 
objects that are N diſfingu r or ex- 
cellence. 1 et 36 211007 £20264 SI VF, ++ 
The ninhitteatiee' claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the 
moſt ftrikin magnificenee; that which was erecded by Veſpa- 
ſian, and- finiſhed b /Dotnſcian, called the Coloſeo, now 
ſtands at Rome! The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by 
the conſul Flaminius, is thought to be the moſt entire of any 
in Italy. Phe ruins of other theatres and amphitheatres are 
viſible in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, 
Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, though decayed. The ruins of the baths, palaces, and 
temples, particularly that of the Pantheon, er all the 
ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur. The pillars of 
Trajan and Antoine, the former 175 feet high, 7 — the latter 
covered with inſtri{@Wve ſculptures, are ſti remaining. A 
traveller forgets the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, 
when he fees the roſtrated column erected by Duillius; in 
commemoration of the firſt naval victory the Romans gained 
over the Carthaginians. The ſtatue of the wolf giv in Fock 
to Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of the ſtro ſiroice of 
lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the very original braſs — 
containing the laws of thEtwelve tables; and a'thoufand other 
identical antiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the 
preſent times; not to mention medals and the infinite variety 
graved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of 
the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with 
buſts and ſtatues fabricated: in the "hes" of the republic and 
e hi igher empire. IL oo COMRTI2 AR 1 7 
"YM The Appian, Flaminian, And Emilia roads, the firſt 200 
miles, the ſecond 1 30, and the third 50 miles in length, are 
in many places ſtill wire nor is the reader to expect any 
deſcription of the ma magnifioent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, 
bridges, and the like, chat preſent 9 "alt over the 

country of "Italy. 

The Ne confrlaRions of ly are as fypendous 
as . r a ter the” clean and Eatacombs, or 
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repoſitories. for dead bodies, in the. neighbourhood of Rome 
and Naples. It is not above 20 years ſince a painter's appren- 
tice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum or Poſidonia, in the 
kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding ; for ſo indifferent are the 
country people of ab Aer objects of antiquity, that it was 
a new diſco to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of 
curioſities are daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a 
city lying between Naples and Veſuvius, and ſunk in an 
earthquake 1700 years ago. | | | 
Wich regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering 
as the remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 
churches filled with all that is rare in architecture, painting, 
and ſculpture. Each city and town of Italy contains a pro—-— 
rtionable number. The church of St. Peter, at Rome, is 


the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that ever per- 


haps exiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, it ma 
be termed faultleſs. The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich 
that compoſes its hiſtory.” | 1 
The natural curiolithes of Italy, though remarkable, are 
not ſo numerous as its artificial. ount Veſuvius, near Na- 
ples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for emit- 


ting fire from their tops. Mount Etna is 60 miles in circum- 


ference, and at the top there is a baſon of ſulphur ſix miles 
round, from whence ſometimes iſſue rivers of melted minerals 
that run down into the ſea, There is Fa an earthquake 
before any great eruption. In 1691. the port town of Catania 
was overturned, and 18,000 people periſhed, Between the 
lakes Agnano and Puzzeli there is a valley called Solfatara, 
becauſe vaſt quantities. of ſulphur are continually forced out 
of the clifts by ſubterranean fires, © The grotto del Canz is 
remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, and is fo called from 
their killing dogs that enter it, if forced to remain there, 
The” poiſon of the tarantula, an inſect or ſpider, is well 
known to be removed only by muſic and dancing ; and ſcor- 
pions, -vipers, and ſerpents, are common in Apulia. wer” 
Aus.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy, are as follow. 
The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, 
bears for his eſcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, 
or, ſurmounted with a croſs, pearled and garni with. three 
royal crowns, together with the two keys of St. Peter, placed 
in ſaltier. The arms of Taſcany, or, five roundles, gules, 


two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, charged with 


three flower- de- luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, :zure, a lion 
winged, ſejant, or, holding under one of his paws, a book 
6 IE G2 EA? Crt e L3. 1» +:  cavered, | 


men. 


or. 
covered, argent. 'Laftly, thoſe of Genoa, argent, a croſs, 

ules, with a crown cloſed for the iſland of Corſica ; and for 
— two griffins, ' or. | e 

STATES OF ITALY; CONSTITU-} Thus far I have been 
ion, , AND CHIEF-CITIES. - IJ enabled to treat of Italy 
in general, but I am here conſtrained to deviate from my uſual 
method. The Italian ſtates are not like the republics of Hol. 
land, or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, cemented 
by a political confederacy, to which member is account- 

able for every Italian ſtate has diſtinct of government, 
trade, and intereſts, I ſhall be therefore obliged to take a 
ſeparate view of each, to affiſt the reader in forming an idea 
of the whole. boa bes | 


The duke of Savor, or as he is uſually ſtiled, king of 
SARDINIA, taking his royal title from that iſland, is now a 
powerful prince in Italy, of which he is called the Janus, or 
keeper, againſt the French. He has an order of knj 
which is called the Annunciade, inſtituted by the firſt duke 
pf Savoy, to cammemorate his brave defence of Rhodes againſt 
Els Sardjoian majeſty's capital, Turin, is Rrangly fan, 
His Sardinian majeſty's capital, Turin, is 
and one of the. Ad dne in Europe; but . of 
Savoy is mountaindus and barren, and its natives are forced 
ſeek their bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a 
mble but very haneſt people. The king is fo abſalute, that 
| Þis revenues conſiſt of what he e to raiſe upon his ſub- 
jects. His ordinary income, beſides his own family provinces, 
; cannot be leſs, than 500, o00 I. ſterling, out of which he main- 
tains 15, oo00 men in time of peace, D when 
aſſiſted W foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 40,000 
The aggrandizement of his preſent Sardinian tgp 
is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his ſituation an 
neighbourhood, he is a natural ally, for the preſervation of the 
| balance of power in Europe. <p 


The MiLanzss, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſh | 
r 


formidable ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when 
under the government of its own dukes. The fertijity and 
Ooty of the country is almoſt incredible. Milan, the capi- 
tal, and its citadel, ſtrong, and furniſhed with a mag- 
pificept cathedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains a very 
rich 2 conſiſting -chiefly of eceleſiaſtical furniture, 

compoſed gold, ſilyer, and er ſtones. The revenue 
of the duchy is above 300,000 1. annually, which is ſuppoſed 


to maintain an army of 30,000 men. The natives are fond 


of literary and political aſſemblies, where they hold forth 
money * iblies, v art 
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of age, has a right to be a member of the council. 
| | 
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almoſt on all ſubjects. With all its natural and acquired ad- 
vantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports, ſo that 
its revenue, unleſs the court of Vienna ſhould purſue ſome 


other ſyſtem of improvement, cannot be much bettered. 


The republic of GEN is vaſtly degenerated from its antient 
power and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues 
4 its nobility and citizens. noa is a moſt ſuperb city. 
The inhabitants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if 
not an uncouth manner, perhaps, to ſave expences, Their 


chief manufactures are velvets, damaſks, «gold and ſilver tiſſues, 


and paper. The city of Genoa contains about 150,000 inha- 
ditants (but ſome writers greatly diminiſh that number) among 
whom are rich trading individuals. Its maritime power 


is dwindled. down to fix Ful er, and about 600 ſoldiers. The 


chief ſafety of this republic conſiſts in the jealouſy of other 


European powers, becauſe to any one of them it would be 2 
moſt —— 


1 acquiſition. The common people are wretched 
beyond expreſſion, as is the foil of its territory. Near the ſea 


ſome parts are tolerably well cultivated, The government of 


Genoa is purely ariſtocratical, being entirely veſted in the 
© Venice is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, 
on account both of its conſtitution and former power. It is 


compoſed of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, 
ſome iſlands in the Adriatic and part of Dalmatia. The ci 


of Venice is ſeated on 72 iſlands at the bottom of the no 


end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from the continent by 


a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow 


for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtren 
Veitch prefibeca the veſtiges of its antient magnificence, — 


is in every reſpect degenerated except in the paſſion which its 
inhabitants fill retain for muſic and mummery during their 
carnivals, They ſeem to have loſt their antient taſte for 
1 and architecture, and to be returning to Gothiciſm. 

ey have however lately had ſome ſpirited differences with - 
the court of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their 
obedience to its head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, 


to which it is ſaid they owe their independency, we can write 


ww with any preciſion, becauſe it is kept a myſtery to all 
but the rr Mg and even of them (ſuch are its intricacies 
and checks) few or none know it perfectly. All we know for 


certain is, that like Genoa, the government is ariſtocratic, 
and that the nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in 


the whole to 2,500, each of whom, when twenty-five xr 
Sele 
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elect a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by . 
ballot, which is managed by gold and ſilver balls. The doge poſſe 
is inveſted with great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme au- being 
thority, but has very little power, and is ſhut up in the city their 
s a priſoner. The government and laws are managed by ſteerl) 
five different councils of the nobles; pain! 
As every Venetian of a noble family is himſelf noble, great inha 
numbers of them go about the ſtreets begging, and generally palac 
preſent a ſilver or tin box, to ſtrangers, to receive their alms. ſhort 
All the orders are dreſt in black gowns, large wigs and caps, after 
Which they hold in their hands. The ceremony of the doge's of \ 
marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a ring, ſtan 
from his bucentaur or ftate-barge, attended by thoſe of all the Toon 
nobility, is the moſt ſuperb . exhibition in Venice, but not tion! 
comparable for magnificence to a lord mayor's ſhew; The Apo 
inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to amount tö 200,000. The - maſt 
grandeur and convenience of the city, particularly the public wor 
[+ neva the treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyoiid erg emen. of tl 
Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid near 506 bridges, witl 
the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Venetians ſtill by t 
# have fome manufactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and 
I and above all, fine looking-glaſſes, all which bring in a con- an 7 
| fiderable revenue to the owners; that of the ſtate annually is of t 
Þ ſaid to amount to 8, ooo, ooo of Italian ducats, each valued mea 
at twenty pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the ACA 
expences of the ſtate and the pay of the army, which in time rent 
| of peace conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops, (always commanded Are 
3 by a foreign general,) and 10, ooo militia. They keep up a dow 
mall fleet for curbing the inſolencies of the piratical ſtates of Align 
| Barbary, and they have among them ſeveral orders of knight- fſtui 
hood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Golden Star, fo arc] 
called from its badge, which is conferred only on the firſt qua- this 
lity, and the military order of St. Marc, the badge of which the 
is a medal of that apoſtle. | P fine 
I n eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarchs ; bri 
the authority of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither tha 
of them have much power; and both of them are choſen by / oth 
the ſenate; and all religions, even the Mahometan and Pagan, Sie 
excepting proteſtants, are here tolerated in the free exerciſe of ” 

their religion 5 e le | 
The Yenetians live in the perpetual extremes of the moſt add 
Infamous debaucheries, or the moſt ridiculous devotion. Prieſts wit 
and nuns abandon themſelves to the former, during the car- Lab 
nival, which is chiefly held in St. Marc's place, where ſome- oh 
kues 154999 people alſemhle . ab 
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_» The principal city of Tuscaxx is Florence, which is now 
poſſeſſed by a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after 
being long held by the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made 
their capital the cabinet of all that is valuable, rich, and ma- 


ſtekly in architecture, literature and the arts, eſpecially thoſe of 


painting and ſculpture, It is thought to contain above 70,000 
inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand dake's 
palaces, have been often deſcribed, but all deſcription falls 
ſhort of their contents, ſo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, 
after Rome, the ſecond city in Italy. The celebrated Venus 


of Medici, which, take it all in all, is thought to be the 


ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, ſtands in a 
room called. the Tribunal. The inſcription on its baſe men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon of 


Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and ſurrounded by other 


maſter- pieces of ſculpture, ſame of which are ſaid to be the 
works of Praxiteles, and other Greek maſters. Every corner 


of this beautiful city, which ſtands between mountains covered 


with, olive trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and divided 
by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuary, 


and architecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains 


an archbiſhop's ſee, and a univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt 
of the improvements they have made in the Italian tongue, by 
means of their Academia della Cruſca, and ſeveral other 
academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence. Though the Flo- 
rentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gentry drive 
a retail trade in wine, which they fell from their cellar win- 


dows, and ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a 
ſign where it may be bought. They deal, beſides wine and 


fruits, in gold and filver ſtuffs, Since the acceſſion of the 
archduke Peter Leopald, brother to the preſent emperor, to 
this duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, both into 
the government, and manufactures, to the great benefit of the 
finances. It is thought that the great duchy of Tuſcany could 


bring to the field, upon occaſion,” 30, ooo fighting men, and 
that its preſent revenues are above 500,0001. a year, The 


other principal towns of Tuſcany, are Piſa, Leghorn, and 
Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decay e. 
The inhabitants of Lucca, which is à ſmall free common - 
wealth, lying on the Tuſcan fea, in à moſt delightful plain, 


are the moſt induſtrious of all the Italians. They have im- 


proved their country into a beautiful garden, ſo that though 
they do not exceed 120, ooo, their annual revenue amounts to 


Bo, dco l. ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, which contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, * 
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and fruits, eſpecially olives. TAR woolly Under tid pro. 
tection of the houſe of Auſtria. 


Tue republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a geogra- 
phical curiolity, Its territories confiſt of a high, cragey 
mountain, with a few eminences at the bottom, and the inha- 
bitants boaſt of having preſerved their liberties, as a republic, 
for 1300 years. It is under the protection of the pope, and 
the inoffenſive N L. og ＋ rg who are not above 
5000 in all, with the value eir territory, have 
ſerved its conſtitution. __ 65 


* The duchy and city of PAR MA, together with the duchies of 
Placentia 7 Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing 
Rates in Italy of its extent. The foil of Parma and Placentia 
are fertile, and produce the richeſt fruits and paſty „ and 
contain conſiderable manufactures of ſilk. It Is the ſeat of a 
biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity ; and ſome of its magnificent 
churches are painted by the famous . - The preſent 
duke of Parma, is a ls of the houſ Cs, and ſon 
to Don Philip. the king of Spain's N brother. Tbis 
country was lately the ſeat of a bl war between the Au- 
frians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans. "The cities of Parma 
and Placentia are entiched with magnificent buildings, but his 
catholic majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne of Naples, 
is faid to have carried with him thither, the moſt remarkable 

pictures, and — curioſities. Py duke's court is 
thought zo be th liteſt of in Italy, and it is ſaid that 
his revenues es 1. Bert 12 a ſum which I 
am apt to think is exaggerated, Thee city of Parma is ſaid to 
contain $0,000 inhabitants. ee 


Maxrua, formerly azich duchy, bringing t to its own dukes 
Foa, ooo crowns a year, is now much decayed. The govern- 
ment of it is annexed to that of the Milancſe, in Neon of 
the houſe of Auſtria, Tha capital is one of the fon for- 
| in Europe, and contains about 16, ooo inhabitants, 
bs that Virgil was a native of their country. 


The duchy of Mopzxa (formerly Mutina) is till governed 
by its own duke, the head of the bouſe of Eſte, from whom 
the family of Brunſwick deſcended. The duke i is abſolute 
within his own dominions, which are fruitful, The duke is 
under the protection af. the houſe of Auſtria, and is a vaſſal 
of the empire. His dominions, however, are far from being 
| Fouriſhing, though very improveable, they having been al- 
e waſted by by the las belligerent powers in Italy. 11. 
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The EccLesAgricart STATE, which contains Rome, for- 
merly the capital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. 
The bad effects of Popiſh = , ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, 
are here ſeen in the high ion. Thoſe ſpots, which, 
under the maſters of the world, were formed into ſo man 
terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magnificent villas, an 
enriched with all the Juxuries that art and nature could produce, 
are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and quag- 
mites; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a 
million of inhabitants, affords at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence 


to about five hundred, Notwithſtanding this, the pope is a 


conſiderable temporal prince, and fome ſuppoſe that his annual 
revenue amounts to above a million ſterling, tho' ſome authors 
calculate them to be much higher. When we ſpeak com- 
paratively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a revenue 


to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions ; his accidental income, 


which formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed by 
the ſuppreſſion of the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he 


_ drew vaſt ſupplies, and the meaſures taken by the popiſh - 


rs, for preventing the great eccleſiaſtical ifſues of money 


I Rome, © According u the deft and lateſt accounts, the 


taxes upon the proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, 
who ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting his dominions, form now 
the greateſt part of his accidental revenues. From what has 
happened, within theſe 20 years paſt, there is reaſon to belieye 
that the E territories will be reduced to the limits, which 
the houſes of Auſtria, and Bourbon, ſhall pleaſe to deſcribe. 
Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their 
territories, but their labours have had no great effect. The 
diſcouragement of induſtry and agriculture, ſeems to be inter- 
woven in the conſtitution of the papal government, which is 
yeſted in proud lazy eccleſiaſtics. Their indolence, and the 


fanaticiſm of thtir worſhip, infect their inferiors, who prefer 


begging, and impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induſtry and agri- 
e eſpecially as *. muſt hold their ed by the 
precarious tenure of the will of their ſuperiors. In ſhort, 'the 
ſndabitant, of many parts of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh 
through their ſloth, did not the fertility of their ſoil ſponta- 
neouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. I am here, however, to make 
one, general remark on Italy, which is, that the poverty and 
floth of the lower ranks, do not take their riſe from their 
patural diſpoſitions, q E | ; 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions, 
The Italian princes affected to be the patrons of all the curioug 
and, coftly arts, and each vied with the other to make his 
court the repoſitory of taſte and magnificence, * 
N a 
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diſabled them from laying out money Nr gfe of public com 
utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or relieving the valus 
Wants of their ſubjects, and its miſerable effects are ſeen in N 
many parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches the 
in the papal dominions, are inexpreſſible, and partly account exce 
for the miſery of the ſubjects. This cenſure, however, verr 
admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the gates of Rome. and 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number ſoci: 
of gardens and vineyards. I have already touched upon its and 
_ cunolities and antiquities, It ſtands upon the T'yber, an | 

, JAnconliderable river, when compared to the Thames, and Leer 
navigated by ſmall boats, barges and lighters. The caſtle of hiſt 
| St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found to be thei 
a place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The tur) 
city ſtanding upon the ruins of antient Rome lies much higher, here 

fo. that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven; hills on which ma; 

it Was originally built. When we conſider Rome, as it now nei 
Hands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that it exceeds 27 
Antient Rome itſelf, in the ,magnificence of its ſtructures; 5 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the would, could { x 
come in competition with. St. Peter's church, and perhaps bs 
many other churches in Rome, excked in beauty of architec- vl 


ture, and value of materials, utenſils and furniture, her antient RY 
amp though it muſt be acknowledged that the Pantheon he: 

muſt have been an amazing ſtructure, | The inhabitants of as 

" Rome in 1714, amounted to 143, ooo. If we conſider that HA 
the ſpitit of travelling is much encreaſed ſince that time, we o 

thi 

mi 

ar! 


. cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them to be diminiſhed at preſent. 
. „There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal 
government at Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, 
or ſbirri, who take care of the peace of the city, under proper * 
magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. The Campagna di * 
Roma, which contains Rome, is under the inſpection of his 
- holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates and 
vice legates. He monopalizes all the corn in his territories, 
and has always à ſuſſicient number of troops on foot, under 
proper officers, to keep the provinces in awe. The prefent 
pope, who has taken the name of Clement XIV. has wiſely 
diſclaimed all intention of oppoſing any arms to the neighbour- 
ing princes, but thoſe of prayers and ſupplications. 
15 have under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical 
government of the papacy. 8 ad n 
to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of this 
. complicated | juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even 
| named, and do not fall properly under my plan. Under 
a government ſo conſtituted, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
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epntimertial. eps of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate? are of much 


value, © 
ent 0 Nag, Bologna, f the Spiel S. ds Pepe i 


the moſt conſiderable city in the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, and an 


exception to the indolence of its other inhabitants. The go- 
vernment is under a legate a latere,” who is always'a fed vt 

and changed every three years. The people 2 live h 
ſociably and comfortably, than the other ſubjects of the pope; 


and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which is 165 mil 
north-weſt, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the 
ececleſiaſtical ſtate contains many towns celebrated in antient 


hiſtory; and even now exhibiting the moſt ſtriking veſtiges of 
their flouriſhing” ſtate about the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury; but they are at preſent little better than defolate, though 


here and there; a luxurious magnificent church and convent 


may be found, which is ſupported * the toil and ſweat of the 
neighbouring peaſants. 2 11. % Nene 


The grandeur of F ERRARA, Rarwrs, Nun, W 
(the native city of the celebrated painter Raphael) Ancona, 


and many other ſtates, and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are 
now to be ſeen, only in their ruins, and antient hiſtory. Lo- 


RET TO, on the other hand, an obſcure ſpot never thought or 
heard of, in times of antiquity, is now the admiration of the 
world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to 
it of pilgtims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſl 
propagated by the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe, in whi 
the Virgin Mary is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried 


thither through the air by angels, attended with many other 
miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all the trees, on the 
atival of the, ſacred manſion, bowed with the profoundeſt 


reverence ; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the 
materials of this houſe, from being carried to other places, 
and expoſed as relicks to the prejudice of Loretto. The 


image of the Virgin Mary, and of the divine infant, are of 


„placed in a ſmall apartment, ſeparated from the others 


by a filver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the ſame metal. 


Ie is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings, and 
s, emeralds, pearls, and. rubies, wherewith this image 


is loaded, and the angels of ſolid gold, who, are here placed 


on every fide, are equally enriched with the moſt. precious dia- 

mohds. To the ſuperſtition of Roman-catholic princes, . Lo- 

retto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure, It. has beep. matter 

of ſurprize, that no attempt has yet been made by the * | 

upon 4 as it is _ bre, and ſtan 
near the d 
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nium 
of Sicily. PS 


I ALT. 


The king of NAayLes and S1ciLY, or, as he is more pro- 
ly called, the King of the Two Sicilies, (the name of Sicily 
eing common to both) is poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of 


ce in Italy, as they comprehend the ancient countries 


ulia, 
ed on all 


Grecia, and the iſland 
es by the Mediterranean 


and the Adriatic, except on the north caſt, where Naples ter- 
minates on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. . The air is hot, and its ſoil 
fruitful of ay thiog produced in Italy. The wines called 


Vino Greco, 


rymæ Chriſti, are excellent. The city 


- of Naples its capital, which is extremely ſuperb, and adorned 


m, 
Ga 


ate in the hands of the 'eccleſiaſtics 
with great freedom; and though his Neapolitan maj 


with all the profuſion of art and riches, and its neighbourhood, 
would be one of the moſt delightful places in Europe to live 
in, were it not for their vicinity to the volcano of Veſuvius, 
ch ſometimes threaten the city 
being, peſtered with. 
venomous. 

Though above two-thirds o 


n t] with deſtruction, and the 


f the property of the kingdom 
„the proteſtants live here 
eſty pre- 


ſents to his holineſs every year, à palfrey, as an acknowledg- 


ment that his * is a ef of the pontificate, yet no in- 
id Te pete 


quiſition is eſtab The preſent revenues of 


ed in Naples. 


that king, amount to above -7 50,0001. ſterlingia ye-r, but it 


is more than probable that, by the new eſtabli 
fued by the princes of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the 
3 
e 


police pur- 
influence and revenues of the clergy, his Neapolitan maje 
annual income will conſiderably exceed a million fte: ling. 


has à numerous but poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, 


dukes, marquiſſes, and other high-ſounding t 
capital, by far the moſt populous in Italy, contains, at leaſt, | 
200,000- inhabitants. Through every ſpo 

the traveller may be ſaid tu tread on C 
country preſents the eye with more beautiful proſpects. 
© The iſland of S1ciLY, once the gr 


itſes; and his 


tot this kingdom 
laſſic ground, and no 


of the world for 


corn, {til} continues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with 


that commo lity, but its 


lity, is 


mal productions, are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of 


Italy 


ha 


bitan 


T3 — 


tivation, and conſequently ferti- 


tly diminiſhed. Its vegetable, mineral, and ani- 


Palermo, its. capital, is ſaid to contain 120, 00 in- 


/ 


ts, 


* 


| and both that city and Melina, curry on a briſk 


The iſland of SARDINIA, which gives a agel title to the duke 
of Savoy, lies about 1 50 miles 


| of Leghorn. Its capital, 
Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſe 


at of the 
Viceroy. 
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viceroy. It is thought that his Sardinian majeſty's revenues, 
from this iſland, does not exceed | he erling à year, 
though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a coral 
. Its air is bad from its marſhes and moraſſes. It was 
rmerly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of 
Utrecht it was given to the emperor, and in 1719 to the houſe 


of Savoy. | 4 . 

The iſland of CoksicA lies on the Genoeſe continent, 
between the gulph of Genoa and the iſland of Sardinia, and 
is beſt known by the noble ſtand which the inhabitants have 
made of late under general Paoli, for their liberty, againſt 
their Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards the French arms, than 

any advantages they enjoy, from nature or ſituation. 
Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine,, 
gs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has 
alſo fome cattle and horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, bot 
by the ſea and rivers, with fiſh. The inhabitants are ſaid 
to amount to 120,000, Baſtia, the capital, is a place of 
ſame ſtrength, but other towns of the iſland, that were in 
poſton of the malecontents, appear to have been but poorly 


Carta, Ischia, and other iſlands, on the coaſts of Naples 
and Italy, have nothing to diſtinguiſh them, but the ruins of 
their antiquities, and their being now beautiful ſummer retreats 
1 fhall here mention the iſle of Maura, though it is not pro- 
perly ranked with the Italian iſlands. It was formerly called 

elita, and is ſituated in 15 deg E. long. and 45 deg. 
N. lat. 60 miles fouth of cape Paſſaro in Sicily, and is of 
an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Its air is clear, 
but exceſſively hot; the whole ifland ſeems to be a white rock, 
covered with a thin furface of earth, which is however ama- 


| ningly productive of excellent fruit and vegetables, and garden 


of all kinds. This iſland, or rather rock, was given 
to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. in 1530, by the em- 
peror Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes, 
and they are now known by the diſtinction of the knights of 
Malta. They are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity, but 
they keep the former much better than the latter. They have 
eps poſſeſſions in the Roman- catholic countries on 
he continent, and are under the government of a grand-maſ- 
ter, who is elected for life. They are conſidered as the bul- 
wark of Chriſtendom aa inſt the Turks on that fide. They 


wear crolles of a parti r form, and they never have degene- 


r. 
rated Fm che military glory of their predeceſſors. They are 
SH, of noble Frdilies * are ranked according el 
na Not ly their chief town Valetta, or Malta, and 
or, but their whole iſfand is 0 well * as to 
8 impregnable oo; the infidels. 


(VF 
' HisTory. ] Italy was probably firſt rae, og —_ 
as we have mentioned in the Introduction, to which we refer 
the reader, for the antient hiſtory of this country, Which, for 
many ages, gave law to the then known world under the Ro- 
6 The ſucceſſors of Charlemagne claimed, and for ſome 
time poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of Italy, but their civil wars at 

home," ſoon gave an opportunity to their governors, to either 
aſſume or purchaſe the loreragnty of the ſeveral ſtates over 


ba which they preſided. 


Savoy and dennen in fine fell. 90 the uur of the courts 
of Maurienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian m 
whoſe father (as I have already obſerved) became king Gar- 
dinia, i in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded i in 1718 5. 


The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went thro ſeveral 
| hands; the Viſcontis were ſucceeded b = Galeazzos, and 
the Sforzas, but fell, at laſt into the lands f the emperor 


Cbarles V. about the year 1526, Who gave it to his ſon 


Philip II. king of Spain, It remained with that crown till the 
French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the imperialiſts. 
They were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 17433 but by the emperor's 
ceflion of Naples and Sicily, to the preſent kin os Spain, it 
returned to'the houſe of Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. 


The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by: the family 
of Gonzaga, who adhering to France, the territory was for- 
feited, as a fief of the empire, to the houſe of Auſtria, which 
now pollefles it, the Jaſt duke dying without male iſſue ; but 
Guaſtella was ſeparated from it in 1746, and wen Pg £190 
duchy of P arma. 


The firſt duke of Gama: was: natural, 8 0 to pope Paul I. 
the duchy having been annexed to the holy ſee in 1545, 22 
pope Julius II. The deſcendants of the houſe of Farn 
terminated in the late queen dowager of Spain, whoſe ſon, his 
preſent catholie majeſty, obtained that duchy, and bis nephew 
owe _—_ it with the dex of N 6 3-104 

| 2 14800 ih 

= Chart Emanud 1 III. — 
throne in 55 He hath me-. * « or in wen ans we 
1. Vietcr- Ame-Maria, duke of Savoy; born in 1726 and married in 1750, we 
Meg -Antcnietta, of Spell | born in 1729. 

BcaediA-Maurice, duke — 33g23-06- Bux Srtgznar's. 
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dukes, in fac g governed Flbt ce, thou * the 15 and pri- 
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bi r 
n I they conq tinop 

Raf, and held for — — together with great part of 


the continent of Europe and Aſia. They were mote than 


once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the confederacies 


| formed againſt them, amon the ocher- powers of Europe, 


* the league of Cambray, in 150, but were as 
— by the — of the confederates. The diſcovery 
of a paſſage to India, by the cape of Good Hope, gave the 


_ firſt blow to their greatneſs,” as it loft them the Indian trade. 
By degrees the Turks todł from them their moſt valuable 


ebe —— 


| they loſt the Morea. . 


Tue Genoeſe,' for ſome time, diſputed che empire of the 
Mediterranean ſea, with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or: 


never able to maintain their own independen by land, being 
232 protected, and ſometimes | by the Fren 

imperialiſts. Their doge or firſt magiſtrate is aber 
— of Corſica, chougt t does not ad © ppear b 


title, and that iſland is now ceded to the French byth the Lo 
The ſucceſsful effort they made in driving the victorious Au- 


ſtrians out of their capital, during the war which was termi- 
nated by the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle in 1748, has ſew pa- 


millels in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſhew the effects of deſpair 


under oppreſſion. At preſent 2 are poſſeſſed of revenue, 
da ä to I OR hee mes of a 5 


"The Pint auch of Titan belonged to the emperors. 
of Germany, who Auk it b ay belonged to to the year 1240s 
when the famous diſtinctions of the Gwelphs, . were the 
partizans of the pope, 5 the Gibellines, who were in the 
— 1 s intereſt, took place. The popes then perſuaded tha 
imperial governors in Mae, to put themſelves under the 


protection of the church, bu the Florentines, in 4 ort 


time, formed theinſelves into à free common wealth, anf 
bravely defended their liberties agaiz both parties by 
ved Faction at laſt Mock their freedom, and the family of 
Medici, long before they were declared either princes ot 


of. the 8 ſeemed {ill to ext. The jet, par- 
ticu arly. Colm, ho Was ee called the Father of his 
Coun „ being in. the ſecret, ſhared. with the etians . 
the immenſe _profi ts of the 1 trade, before the dif- 
coveries paw gd the Portugue His revenue, in ready. 
i gd IM ich l that 5 Fay ſovereign Prince in — 
OTL. II. 


5. 


rern: 


riſe to ſovereign power, and pope Pius 


one of his deſoendents Coſmo (the great patron of the 
—— the title of great duke of Tuſcany in 1570, which von- 
tinued in his family to the death of Gaſton de Medicis in 273), 
without iſſue. The duchy was then claimed by the emperor 


Charles VI. as a fiet of the empire, and given to his ſon-in-law, 


the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the duch 
of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty, — 
his ſecond ſon, brother to the preſent or, ene 
duke, and Tuſcany aſſumes a new — wean be- 
longs to him, carries on a great trade, and ſeveral ſhips of 
r 
2 ber of the inſide ls. 


1 5 
5 Fe, Naples 3 or — iefly owing to the inconſtancy of the 


2 „ which ſeems rr Chri- 
and Saracens by turns conquered it. The Normans 
under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by their connec- 
tions with the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of 
Europe was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt 
monarchy flouriſhing in arts and arms; About the year 1 166, 
the popes being then all powerful in Europe, their intrigues 
broke into the ſucceſſion of , Tancred's line, and Naples and 
Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French; and che 
— of Anjou, with ſome interruptions, and tragical revolu- 
tions, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, "_ 
it was then annexed to the crown of Spain. 
The government of the Spaniards was ſo oppreſſive, that it 
: e Tiſe to the famous revolt, headed by Ma Welle. Ay 
| without ſhoes or ſtockin His Ty Feels was. 
„that hie obliged the hay ty $ 
255 ive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the people. 
theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed en, he turned de- 
Uirious, through, his cbntindal agitations of body and mind, 


11 rizin 


and he was put to death at the ficad of his own mob. * | 


and Sicily continued with the "Spaniards till the year, 
when the archduke Charles, afterwards emperor, took vg 


= fon of the kingdom, By virtue of various treaties, Which, had 


introduced Don Carl Te King « of Spain's ſon, to the pol- 


feffion of Parma and P acentia, 4 new war broke out N. 173Þ rs 
E 7 


the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about 


between 
ſion of Naples, and Don Carlos was received' inte e del, | 


where he was proclaimed. king of both Sicilies 5 My was * 
| 1-of effuſion of 


* a4 * 
| de dens It 140 


anal to aboliſh | 


wed by a very bloody campaign, but the 
blood was Co e Fn: 0, emperor, 


ee, 


g. 3 A7 Sr Fs gs eres 


F. re | Þ 


_——_ c- -- 


£ 4 


| found, by the inſpection of phyſicians, an ore trials, _ 
ated for Feignt | 


oK 


are e 


| el. and 
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gran the courts of ay Lay at firſt demurred; 


t afterwards acceded + Carlos remained 
his acceſſion to the crown of Spass i y mrs 


his eldeſt ſon Was WA nature incapacita 
the crown of Naples to his third ſon, Fer * 


who lately married an archducheſi of e 5. = 


| The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected that of Chri- 
\ "Rendom itſelf, The moſt oft li foundations for its temporal 


power wers laid by the famous Matilda, countels of Tuſcan 
and heireſs to the greateſt, of Italy, who 53k 


rtion, of her domin! to the f 4 
11 Ne, before his a ar 1073. 


the Wade of Hildebrand.) of —_ to 
here to enter into a detail detail 
= the other cauſes that o e izement WT, 


pacy, prey jous to the reformation. 4ince that =; 

rf vg} of Europe has been ſuch, that e popes ER: 
more than once 1 e In its 
through the weakneſs and of Ep ne whg 
ſeem now to be recovering Tom Þ their religious 1 

The power is evidently now at a low.: The 
r eſuits, Who are not im called its aniffaries, t 
inated. out of France, Spain, Naples; and 
but juſt tolerated in pin — 
himſelf is treated by ob ——— | 
2 N 
Rome, and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality, This hu- 
 milliations it is reaſonable to believe, Fill terminate in a total 
. ſeparation fram the She je of all its foreign emolument: 

which Abe — ing of the preſent centu 
0 bas — his holineſs to the exe} 


ee us a biſhop of Cd. 
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a. TURKEY II ASIA. 
3. TURKEY wm AFRICA.” | » 


"TURKEY is EUROPE. 
e Rf $1TVUATION AND" EXTENT. 
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- Boonpantzs. OUNDED by Ruffis, Poland, ard ; 
Sclavonia, on the north; by Circaffia, 
ntis, Helleſpont, and Archi lago, 
editerrunean, on the ſouth ; the 
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On the Boſphorus and ) Romania, olim Conſtantinople, _ 
J Thefluly, now Janus 
Achaia and Bceotia, 
| now. Livadia 
L | | 
„ HOOD... = 
6g + _w_ 
U | ; i i 
On the Adriatic ſea or as a ped 
Gulph of Venice, the Albanea—— \ 
ancient Myricum — f Dalmatia = 
A 6 TRE + e*$4 ; 
 URaguſa republic ,J K Raga. 
d |. | Napoli de Ro- 
ue | | mania | 
I Sparta — 1 * Lacedzmon,now 
ene Miſitra, on the 
ne 13 river Eurotus 
ere here the ] Olympia, or 
cient Peloponneſus, be- ia, where the ( Olympia, or 
ing the forth diviſion of) rn 8 
reece, are —— | e the river Al- 
* N pheus 
4 1 - 11 Coron | 
A dere, on the 
18 mer Peneus. 


Sott, AIR, 'S2ASONS Ax D WATER. ] Nature has laviſhed 
upon the inhabitants of Turkey, all her bleflings in thoſe 
ur particulars. The foil, though unimproved, is luxuriant 
herons deſcription. [The air is ſalubrious, and friendly to 
e imagination, unleſs when it js corrupted from the neigh- 


bouring countries, or through the indolence and uncl 
the Turkiſh manner of 


of 


** The ſeaſons are * 


_ e 
. 
1 
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1 TURKEY EUROPE. 
lar, and pleaſant, and have been celebrated from the -remoteſt 


times of antiquity.” The Turks are invited to frequent. bath- 
ings, by the purity; and wholeſomeneſs of the water all over 


dominions. - - 


 MounTAins.] Theſe are the moſt celebrated of any in the 


world, and at the fame time often the moſt fruĩtſul. Mount 


Athos lies on a p*ninſula, running into the Egean ſea'; the 
mounts Pindus and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian fables, 
ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, ſo famous for 


being conſecrate to the Muſes, is well known. Mount 
Haenus is liketyiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of 
the other mountaihs have changed their names, witneſs the 
mountains Suha, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others, 
Even the moſt celebrated mountains above mentioned, have 
had modern names impoſed upon them, by the Barbarians in 
their neighbourhood. $005 © 2005 Bak Ojo 
I The Euxine or Black Sea; the Palus Maeotis, 
or Sea 
rope from Aſia; the Archipel 
Levant, #rt fo many evidences 


ag; the Ionian ſea, and the 
Lat 
cularly that part 6f it where Conſtantinople ſtands, of all 


other Span. had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 


STRAITS, ].- Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, are 
joined to the ſea Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as 
well as antient hiſto —— 8 * * Or ; 
»Ravsrs,] The B., the Save, the Neiſter, the Nei- 
per; and the Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country, 
though many others have been celebrated by poets ard hiſto- 
' riarth TE | ; / SI ; ; $ 


: Laxes:] Theſe ate not extremely remarkable, nor are 
the antfents 


they mentioned with any great applauſe, either by 
or moderns. The Lago di Sentaxi lies in Albania. It com- 
municates with the Lago di Plave, and the Lago di Holti. 
The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies, and ravenous 
birds, lies in the Morea and Peneus, from its qualities, is 
thought to be the lake fran which the Styx, conceived by the 
antients to be the paſſage into hell, iſſues. 

'MeTarLS AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a 


your of 26 7 x W are eſteemed he 


2 the world n 6 7 
VEGETABLES' AND PRODUCTIONS, ] Theſe are excellent 


All over the European Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the 
ſmalleſt degree Cr ufiey ende pot and garden herbs of 
almoſt every kind, this country produces. in great abundance 
and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates,, grapes, 
of an uncommon ſweetneſs, exgellent figs, almonds, Wired 


7 


een nenn „ „ 


Aſaph ; the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Eu- 
Turkey in Europe, parti- | 
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ind cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in 


ANI As.] The Theſlalian, or Turkiſh horſes, are ex- 
cellent both for their beauty and ſervice; The black cattle 
are large, eſpecially in Greece. The goats are a moſt valuable 
part of the animal creation to the inhabitants, for the nutrition 
they afford, boch of milk and fleſh. The large eagles which 
abound in the | neighbourhood of Babadagi, far iſn the beſt 


. feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh and Tartan archers, and 


they ſell at an uncommon price. Partridges are very plentiful 
in Greece, as are all other kinds of fowls and quadrupedes, 
all over Turkey in Europe, but the Turks and Mahometans 
in „are not very fond of animal food. 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES } | Almoſt every ſpot of 


© > NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, I ground, every river, 
and every fountain in Greece, preſents the traveller with the 
ruins of a celebrated antiquity. - On the Iſthmus of Corinth 

the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the theatre, where the 
Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible. Athens, 
which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruit= 
ful ſource of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities 


in the world, and to particularize them would be endlefs. 1 


eafinot, however, omit mentioning the temple of Minerva, 
thought by ſome to be the fineſt extant. The temple of the 
— 5 winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are ſtill entire. 
The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are ſtill 
viſible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, and 
the marble ſteps that deſcend to a pleaſant running water, ſup- 
poſed to be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for 


ſtatues in the rock, are ſtill diſcernible. The famous cave 


of Trophonius is fill a natural curioſity in Livadiæ, the old 


4. 4 f 9 0 Lr 5 

Crriks.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, 
is ſituated on the Eur fide of the Boſphorus. It was. 
built, upon the ruins of the ancient Byzantium, by the Roman 
emperor Conſtantine the Great, as a more inviting. fituation 
than Rome, for the ſeat of empire. It became afterwards the 

capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the deftruc 
tive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well 
as the moſt beautiful city in Europe, and the only one during 
the Gothic ages, in which there remained any image of hy 

i 


antient elegance in manners and arts. While it remained 
' 2 poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was the only mart in 


for the commodities. of the Eaſt - Indies. It derived 
at advantages from its being the rendezvous of the eru- 
Raa and. d then in the meridian of its glory, the Ear. 
M4 pean 
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pean writers, in the ages of the eruſades, ſpeak of it with 
— — « Q-what a vaſt city is Conſtantinople, - — 
claims one rſt, beheld it) and how beautiful | 
many monaſterics are there in it, and how many palaces — 
with wonderful art how many, manufactures are there in the 
city amazing to behold [| It would be aſtoniſhing to relate bow 


it abounds with all good things, with gold, ſilver, and ſtuffs 


of variqus kinds; for every hour ſhips arrive in the port with 
all things neceſſary for the uſe of man,” Conſtantinople is 
at this day one af the fifieſt cities in the world by its ſituation 
and its port. It is quently called the Port, by way of 


eminence. The proſpect from it is noble. It abounds with 
antiquities, The wy > of St. Sophia, once à Chriſtian 
church, is thou 


in ſome reſpects to exceed in and 
chitecture 5s Nea at Rome. The city itſelf is built in a 
ular form, with the Seraglio ſtanding an a point of ono 


coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled 
— nn and population. of Conſtantinople have been 
—— exaggerated by eredulous travellers. The beſt authors 
think that it does not contain above $00,000 inhabitants, 


three-fourths of whom —_— and Armenians, 
and th reſt are Jews and Turks, 0 Ochers ſuppoſe tha. inha- | 
bitants not to exceed 699,000: 


As to the population, manngrs, alice, gorernwent, 
revenues, learning, military ſtrength, commerce, and manu- 
factures of che Turks, theſe ſeveral heads depending on the 
ſame * e _ de rer 908 


Pauken ie Ala. : 
ISLANDS brlonging to TURKBY in nor 


3 Part of Anyent Greece, 250" 


SUES 3. 39, 


-Sha * mente thoſe Wal chiefly for the uſe of ſuch 
readers as are converſant with antient hiſt ory, of a which 
they make fo diſtinguiſhed à part. 


E ROPONT, antient Eu de the 
6 to che nor E and . ie le le of Achaia 


* Livadia. ; 3% Is e long, and 25 broad. Here the 
he tides on its J are irregular j and 


Turkiſh gall gallies Iie. 
he inland itſelf abounds in corn, wine, and fruit, 


-.LEMNOS, lies en the north part of the Egean fa or 
- Anchige lago, and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and 
breadth: 3 it produces corn and wine, yet its principal 


oma ariſe * caled terra Lemma 
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or-figillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the Tuna, . 


therefrom a conſiderable revenue. 


TENE DOs, is remarkable only for its dying eee 
old Troy, and its being mentioned by Virgil as the-place 
to which mr Greg goers FT Trojans in à fatal 
. 9 

-$SCYROS, is a 60 miles in \ circumference, and is 
rearkadl chiefly for wy remains of gary which it Tous 


1128 Os, or MYTE LINE, is about 60 miles jong 
and is famous for the number of philoſophers and poets it p 
duced, The inhabitams were 3 noted for 2  prodi 
glity. 

”$SCTO, or CH1Os, lies back 80 is welt 97 
ind? is about 100 miles in circumference. This iſland, thoug 
rocky and mountainous, produces excellent wine, but no 
corn. It is inhabited, by 1 100,000. Greeks, 10,000 Turks, 
and above 3,000 Latins. The inhabitants ure manufactures 
of ſilk, velvet, and ſilver ſtuffs. The iſland likewiſe 
. oil and ſilk, and the lentiſk- tree or maſtic, from 
which the government draws its chief revenue. The women 
of this, almoſt all the other, Greek iſlands, have in all 
ages been celebrated for their beauty, and their perſons, have 
been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to painters and 


ſtatuaries. They are not, however, renowned for their 


modeſty or virtue; and even the Greek nuns are ſaid. to be 
laviſh of their favours. Among the poets. and hiſtorians faid 
to be born here, the 95 reckon Homer, and ſhew a 


little ſquare, houſe, which they call Homer's School, The - 


Greeks pay a capitation tax for the. exerciſe: of their religion 
and laws; the rate of the higheſt rank is 0 crowns a-head, 


the ſecond three, ang the 2 two and a half, yearly, 


SAMOs, lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer 
Aſia; about ſeven miles from the continent. It is miles 
long and 15 broad. This iſland- gave birth to goras, 
and is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, who are well treated 


by the Turks, their maſters. The muſcadine Samian wine 


is in high . requeſt ; and the iſland, beſides, produces wool, 
hich they ſell to the F rench ; dil, pomegranates, and ilk. 
* iſland is ſuppoſed to have been the pative country of 
b and ſome travellerg think that the ruins of her temple, 


def t e antient c axe of - 
40 0 in thy Levant, n . * 


S7 5 2a "HM PATMQS, about 20 miles ln 


de but ſo mam that it may be called , 


rock 


\ 
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# rock ruther chan an iſtand. It has, however, a convenient 
haven; and the few Greek monks who are upon the iſland, 
ſhew a cave . 8. d is ſuppoſed to eee, — 
Apocalypſe. 13-31% 8%. 
The CYCLADES Hands" lie like 2 rele round Dede, 
the chief of them, which lies ſouth of the iſlands Mycane' and 
Titſe, and W midway between the continents of Aſia 
and Europe. is not above fix miles in eircum - 
ference, it is . the moſt celebrated of all the Grecian 
_ iſlands, as hag Fi: birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the 
| magnificent runs. of whoſe temples are ſtill rite, This 
iſland. is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. | 15 
PAR Os, lies between the iſlands of Luxia * Melos. 


Like all the other Greekiſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking 


17 nt ruins of anti uity ; but is chiefly eee! 
the; beauty and whiteneſs of its marble. 

„ ERIOG O, or CYTHEREA, lies ſouth-eaſt ofthe 
Morea, and is about 50 miles in circumference, but rocky and 
mountainous, and chiefly . n the 3 
reſidence of Venus. 

"$SANTORETN,' is wen fourketwed Hands in 
the Archi lago, and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards 
hera. Though ſeemingly — with pumice-ſtones, 

rough the induſtry of the inhabitants, who are 0 
tid of it produces barley and wine, with ſome wheat. One 


ind of che people are of the Latin church, and ſubject to 
piſh biſhop.” Near this iſland another aroſe of the fame 


name, from the bottom of the fea, in 1707. Mons” ww to] 


its birth, there was an earthquake, ada moſt dread- 
ful lightning and thunders and bojlings of $4 ea eo ſeveral 
days, fo that when it aroſe Ar ef The it was a mere vol- 
cano, but the burnings "ſoon ceaſed. It is about 200 feet 
above the ſea, and at the time of its firſt emerging it was 
about 2 mile broad and five miles in circumference, but it has 
ſince- encreaſed. /' Several other iſlands of the Ar 

ippear; to have bad- the: like original, but the fea in their 
neighbourhood is ſo deep ag not to be fathomedt. 


The famous Mand of RH OD Es is fituated in the abu 6 de- 
tout of eaſt longitude, and 36 5 J. 20 minutes north latitude, 
ut 20 miles ſouth-weſt of continent of Leſſer Aſia, 


es þ og out © miles lon and 44 road, This iſland about 
| many of ies of life, but the inha- 
—_— import their corn from the neighbouring country. 


The eee ee dna 2 the we of 
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counted one of the wonders of, the world: one foot being 
on each ſide of the harbour, ſhips' paſſed between its 
and it beld in one hand a light-houſe for the direction f 
mariners. The face of the coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to whom 
1 and its height was about 135 feet, 
he inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters, of the 


ſea 3 and the Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in 


maritime affairs. The knights of St. John of Jeruſa 
after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland from the Turks 8 
n 
29 L A el. enn. en 
CAN DIA, the ancient Crete, is till renowned for its 
hundred cities, for its being the birth- place of Jupiter, the ſeat 
ſegillature to all Greece, and many other hiſtorical and poli- 
cal diſtinctions. It lies between 35 ad 30 degrees of north 
jatitude, being 200 miles long and Hxty broad, "almoſt equally 
diſtant from Europe, Afia, and Africa. "The famous Mount 
Ida ſtands in the middle of the iſland,” and is no better than # 
barren rock ; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a topic 


7 


ffream, Some of the yallies of this iſland produce wine, 
fruits, and corn; all of them "remarkably. excellent in th 


kinds. The ſiege of Candia, the capital of the iſland, in 


modern times, was far more wonderful and bloody than, that 


of Troy, The Turks inveſted it in of an beginning of the 
year 1645, and its Venetian garriſon, after bravely defending 
itfelf till the Jatter end of September m_ made, at laſt, an 
honourable capitulatian, The fiege coſt the Turks 180,990 
men, and the Venetians 80,000, 1 Oo ! 
"CYPRUS, lies in the Levant ſea, about 30 miles diſtant 
from the coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine. It is 1 50 miles long, 
and 70 broad, and lies at almoſt an equal diſtance from Zurope 
and Afriea. It was formerly famous for the worſhip of Venus, 
the Cyprian goddeſs ; and during the time of the Cruſades, 
was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its 

wine, eſpecially that WAieh grows at the bottom of the cele- 
brated Mount Olympus, is the moſt palatable and richeſt of 
all that in the Greek iſlands,” Nicoſia is the capital, 
and the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. ' Famaguſta, its ancient 
capital, has a harbour; and the natural produce. of the 
lang js ſo rich, that many European nations find their 
zecdunt in keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; but the oppreſ - 
ſions of the Turks have depopulated and irmpoveriſhed it to 3 
furpriging degree, though the revenue they get from it does 
lot eneeed 20 l. s year; It female Wenn 
©' 44 Nerat of 


roter rr 
norte from their anceſtors as devotees to Venus; and Paphos, 


the antient ſeat of pleaſure and corruption, is one of the divi- 
fins of the iſland. Richard I. of 3 ſubdued 


Oyprus, on account of its king's royal title 
was transferred to Luſignan, 5 of —— from 
whehes it . to the enetiane, „ | that empty 


Nor. 


n ee fra arg, SAPIENZA, STI. 
VALL, ZANTE, CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA, 
ORF U, and others of ſmaller note, particularly ISOLA 
EL COMPARE, which would not deſerve mention, had 
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ry "ties! it is "Moth Tents to — in ED nity of 
— way the fertility of its ſoil, the deliciouſneſs bf its fruits, 
(va nr IM qualities of. — plants, ſpices, and 
+ ubrity its dru $ uantity, Vari 
22 value of its pier, richneG 45 — 7 
ade fineneſs of its filks and cottens. It was in Alia, ac- 
" ng to the ſacred records, that the Allwiſe Creator planted 
qi — . we Eden, in which he formed. the firſt man and 
| firſt-woman, from whom the race of mankind was to ſpring. 
Aſia became again the nurſery of the world after the deluge, 
whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their various colonics 


into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that God 


placed his once favourite peoples the Hebrews, whom he 
| Lat by revelations delivered by the prophets, and. to 


whom he gave the oracles of truth; It was here that the 


eat and merciful work of our redemption was accompliſhed 


an Son 5 and it was from — the gh of 
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vain endeavoured to imitate, 
| —__ 
antient times by the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, . 


ASIA 


ou me his. diſciples and fol 


miraculouſſy prop * and watered with the blood of innu- 


merable martyrs. was in Aſia that the firſt edifices were 
reared, and the firſt A, — founded, while: the other parts 
of the globe were inhabited only dy wild animals. On all 
theſe accounts, this quarter claims a . g over the reſt; 

5 ˖ 


but it muſt be owned, that a great change ppened in 
that part of it called Turkey, which hath loſt ' much of its 


antient ſplendor, and from » moſt populous and beſt culti- 
vated ſpot 4 in Aſia, is become a wild uncultivated deſert. ' The 
other. of Ala continue much in their former condition, 
the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, ag moſt of the 
© inhabitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. This 


effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of the climate, 
eſs viſible, as the ſeveral 


| oy in ſome re heightened by cuſtom and education; 
e 


ſymptoms of it are more or 


nations are ſeated nearer or farther from the north. Hence 
the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are g8 


brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. 
What is . * in the robuſt frame of their bodies among 


the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians, and all the inhabitants of the 


more ſouthern re is in e ure made up to them 
by the vivacity Ace minds, and t in various Kinds 
of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſki _ mechanics. have 1 


8 
- 


This vaſt. extent of territory \ was ſuceeively 


the Greeks; but the immenſe regions of India and China 


were little known to Alexander or the conquerors of the 
antient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great part 
of Aſia, . to the Roman arms; and after warden in 
the middle the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were 
uſually call — founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in 
ye empire, than that of Cyrus, bb, al 


Europe, a more exten 
er, or even the Roman when in its height of power. 
s. ended with the death of Tamerlane ; and 


the Furs, conquerors n every fide, tock poſſeſſion of the 
midalle regions of Aſia, which they ſtill enjoy. - Beſides the 

countries poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſfinns, Aſia contains 

at preſent three powerful empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, 

| and the Perſian, upon which the leſſer kingdoms; and fouty. - 
 reignties of Aſia generally depend. The prevailing form of 


ernment in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute monarchy. 
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| Fu Chriſtian churches were founded, and the Chriſtian: faith 


. Dare erg , 
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2 
hen the Dutch firſt came among them, 

ow it was poffible- for #ny people co liy 
under any other form of g than that of 4 
Perſia, part of T 


D 22 The Perſian and 


y, and. 
tans ute of the ſeck of Hali, and the others of that 


of Or; but 'both "own Mahomet for | their law-giver, and 
che Koran for their rule of faith and life. In the other parts 
of | Tartary{” India, China, Japan, and the NN 


are generally heathens und idolaters. 
* — in 4 . 
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2460 SE. 3.20 bet. |Mahometans 


2640'S. E. | 2 52 bef. Mahometans | 


1860 E. | 2 30 ber. |Chrit. & Mah, 
— ę d?ſT—— — — — —— 
222 8. E. 8. E. | 2 24 bet, [Chriſt. & Mah. 


e 12440 . FE E. | 1 48 bef. {Mahometans 
2160 8. E. 2 56 bef. | | rans, with 


1860 8. E. | 2 def. | Chriftians 
LL 8 3.10 be. |. 15 
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the principal, where the Eurpphage trade or have ſettlements, are 


L and. ee Towas. 
- Japaneſe iſles — — — 8 1 *. —_—— 
4 he Ladromes s uam — — 
6 bij — — |; Tai-ovan-fou — — 
5 * Philippines — — {| Manilk — 1 
0 Molucea, os Glove iſles, — — Mam Fort =] 
. b Bondy, 3 — | |. Lantor — NI! 
OyNa ſurrounding the) — — — — — 
, if "Motucea and & —. || 1 Auers 
g ray bras — — 
* Sunda ine“ . — — 14 n 
832 & Java, Kc. — £ 
1 Nicobar iſſes 
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Circaſſia, on the north; by Ska, I 
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Ul theiſlands of Afia ( TERMS . deſcribed, Me Levant: belonging 
o the Turks) lie in r and "the Indian Seas, of w 
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dy the Archipelago, the Helleſpont,” * NEW. which 


855 . Diviſions. | — 1 — 25 1 
xe» bp = ov Fob 1 5 
12. Diarbec or Meſo- J Di 
„ 0 1 
1 Y — ; 3. or 1 
be eaſtern 4 — | 
14: — 
N 'vs ö "FT —_— 7 — 
4 + q Go uding 
3 1 EEE 1 Mengrelia and Ima-' 


Amarehiaand Cone. 


11 „ JI Amaſia, T: 

” Natolia, or the 2. Amaſia 3 * and Via | 
3. Aladulia | — f Ajazzo' nd Magus 
. Caramania —' andi endende. 
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maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
Tripoli, deroon, 


MounTars.] Theſe are famous in- ſacred as well as 
| prophane writings. The moſt remarkable are, Olympus; 
Taurus 8 Caucaſus and Arrajat 3 Lebanon ; ; 

and Hermon. | 
.-. Ravens.) The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which 
de para Tigris; Orantes ; Meander ; let, 
Kara „Jordan. 
XA AND CLIMATE. 1 Though both are delightful. in the 
- utmoſt degree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſti- 
tunution, yet ſuch is the equality with which the Author of 
nature has diſpenſed his benefits, rg pro both in Eu- 
| rope and Afia, is often viſited b plague; a frightful 
I 2 of mankind, wherever it be ps place, but here doubly 
8 from ſbe native indolence of the Turks, and 
= . © their tous belief in predeſtination, which prevents 
| 3 — ane, to defend themſelves bit thi 
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As this country eiten the maſt- 
1 inform the reader 


3 h 3 al the ES of -Uſe fa the utmoſt abun- 
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retta; and part of 
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filk; corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, coffee, 
b frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are 


wc mmf here almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly 
by Greek and yon” Chriſtians. 5 — 3 eitrons, 
lemons; oranges, dates, produced in thoſe provinces, 
are highly delicious, . 1 in ſuch plenty, that they coſt the 
inhabitants mere trifle, and it is faid? i ſome places 2 
thing. Their af] s is often as large as a man's leg, and 
grapes far ex thoſe et crher countries in largencks In 
Fur 4. — brought all her produdtions here to the 
higheſt perfection. | 
ANIMAL 1 »The ſame may be ſaid of their 
© BY SHA AND LAND. 

kim and Arabian horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable 
beyond any in the world, and have conſiderably improved that 
of the Engliſn. We know of no quadrupeds that are peculiar 
to thoſe countries, but they contain all that are neceſſary for 
the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from 


Icon animal; Their numerous herds of goats furniſh the 
materials for their camblets. Their kids and ſheep are exqui- 
ſite eating; and are ſaid to ſurpaſs, in flavour and taſte, thoſe 


is not ſo fine, + 

As to birds, they baverwild- fowl in vaſt perfection; their 

oſtriches are well known hy their tallneſs, e and — 

neſs. The Roman epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, 

mullets, and oyſters, but thoſe that were found in Aſia. 
METALS" AND — — As.] This country contains all the 

metals that are to be in the richeſt kingdoms and pro- 


a ens” b 2 
bse e: 
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Nach beutes Anal HE papaligion of 
| "MANNERS, | CUSTOMS © AND {1 

.  DIvErSIONs. is 

| 5 —— extent or fertility, nor have the beſt 
deen able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its 


limits, It certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chri- 


ſtian æra, or even under the Roman emperors; owing. to” 
xious cauſes,” and above all, to the tyranny under which the 


Vor. II. ; enemy 


dance, notwithſtanding the indolence of its owners: ls 


animals. The breed of the Tur- 


=__ ſtrength, their agility,” and, above all, their moderation 
and drinking, which is is greater chan that of any other 


of Europe; but: their other butchers meat, beef particularly, "> 
vinces of Europe; 1 WO Inn WY - 


this great country 


by no means equal 


tives” live, and their polygamy, — is undoubtedly, an | 


uur o 
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enemy latioi as may be evinced from many reaſons 
and 1 \becaule the Greeks and Armenians, among 
whom it is not fed; are incomparably more. prolific that 
the Turks, /hotwithftanding the rigid ſubjection in which they 
are kept by the latter. The plague is another bauſe of depo- 
pulation. The Turkiſh emperor, N bas more ſubjec 
than iny two Eurupean princess. 
As 0 the intiabitants, they are ly: wel made and 
robuſt men: when young their complexions ate fair, and theit 
faces handſdme ; their hair and eyes art black or dark brown, 
The women, when young, ate commignly handlome, but they 
generally look old at thirty. In their demeanour, the Furl 
dre rather þ driac, gruve, ' ſedate, ani paſſive ; but 
| when agitated by paſſion, furivus, raging; ungavernable; big 
with diſſimulatiot, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive. beyond 
conception: in matters of- „ tenacious, ſuperſtitious, 
and moroſa. Thoogh” uncapab of Much benityolence, a 
even humanity with regard to Jews,” Chriſtians; or any who 
differ from them in religious matters, they arg. not devoid af 
ſocial aſfections for thoſe of: their own religion: But intereſt 
is their . and when that comes in competition, 
all ties of religion, c or friendſhip; are. ſpeedily 
 diffalved.. The W pr Aſiatic Turks are far preferable 
to thoſe of the European. They are hoſpitable:to ſtrangers; 
and the vices of àvarice and inhumanity reign chieſly among 
their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be chantable to 
one another, und puncbual in their dealings. Their charity 
and-public: ſpirit is moſt, coiiſpicuous in their building caravan. 
ſeras or places of entert inment on roads that att daſtitute of 
accommodations, fur the-refreſhment of poor pilgrims, or tra- 
3 Wich the fame: laiidable- view, they ſearch out the 


beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries is a lux- 


"ravellers. The Furks fit em e 
1 2 not only at their W. ebe companys = 
What they acquire dm opium, are- ſimple an — 

Felde bn wi suf heir ban Howſfes; whar 
with et women, drinking coffee, ſmoak- 

| . ens um. They have little: curioſit 
5 — * <fthe ſta their. own, or any, other country, 
- Iaviſer, baſhaw, 3 cer, is turned out ur ſtrang led, 
wey ſay no more on the occaſign, than that there will be 
en viſier or governor, ſeldem 1 into the reaſon of 
, the tie former minifter. They are perfect ſtrar 
0 wit and comverſatiom. They have few. 4 yew 
” Ba and read any wither! Nn A 
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comments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey withoub 
preſents ; and here juſtice may be 9 fold. TH 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
y ſup at five in the winter and fix in the ſummer, and this 


; but they have neither knife nor 
mitted by their religion to uſe gold 
Their victuais are 12 high ſeaſoned. 


is in opium, which gives them ſenſations reſembling 
| icati Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have 


ſol m a principle of their religion, 
forbids them the uſe of wine ; Wen private many 
u 


Tr 


them indulge themſclyes in the uſe of ſtrong liquors. 
Thai common. ſalutation is by an inclination of the head, 
and their right hand on their breaſt, They fleep, int 
linen warſteoats and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover 
themſelves with a quilt, Few or none of the conſiderable 


itants of this vaſt empire have any notion of walking or 

i for health or diverſion. The moſt religious 

them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when 
themſelyes to the frequent oblations, prayers, 
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Fl when they enter a temple or houſe. They ſuffer no Chri- 44 
ſtians, or other people, to wear white turbans. The dreſs afe mo 
of the women differs little from that of the menz only they I church 
wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horns — like N © 
a mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear MW Antioe 
abroad they are ſo muffled u up as not?to be knn by their cordin 
neareſt relations. Such of the women as are virtuous make as an e 
uo uſs of paint to-heighten their beauty, or to diſguiſe” their i may be 
eomplexion, but chey oſten tinge their hands and feet with ce 
henna, which gives them a deep yellow. "Ti men make uſe biſhop 
of the ſame expedient to eolour thelr beardds. LAV 
1 ] Marriages in this country Ars chiefly WO the de 
ated by the ladies. (When the terms are agreed upon; the of the 

pays doum a ſum of money, a licence is taken ng © 
ou 2" __ ID or proper ma —5 and the parties are dyriac 
5 ) ee as in other nations, wiey moder: 
0 an ity, noe the money is-penerall} employed in 
furniſhing 4 hou of the 9 A rior muy Merry 
* _y r as he can maintain, but under che reſtriction 2 of 
_ ef a cenſor power, to prevent too a plurality of wives. 9 
Bieſides their wives, the wealthy n kind of Seraglio ekmous 
of women; but all theſe 3 206: ſontetiniesYinfethi- foſen by 
cient to ratify their unnatural deſires. u bi een L. 
N 20 RUNBRALS: ]:'-'The'barials of the Turkscabe cent The che Ti 
corpſe is attended by the relations, «chanting paſſapes ſtom the I Greece 
Koran; and after being depoſited in — e Kfer ſo ey i ene 
dall their temples) they are buried in a field, by che ima or i of Cb 
ieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon at the time ef the * 187 
— The male relations epreſu their ſorrow? by ams f n 
and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on certain AN 
days with flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a RS 
*hutband, they wear 'a particular head-dreſs, and feste of all: I "iſhed 


for twelve months. 144 Mn are ap 

\.. \R8gLiicion:}] The eftdbliſhed n is chat of the Mato Was, 3 
metan, ſo called from Mahomet, tlie author: of ity, ſorts we- neithe 
count of which the reader will find im che foll iftory-of bate 
Arabia, the native country of that impoſtor. The Parks their 


profeſs that of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are ſplie ines as the af 
many ſectaries as their neighbours. the Chriſtians, There is them 


4 na dination among their clergy, any perſon may be à prieſt templ, 
= _that'pleaſes 10 take the habit and perform the functions of his f ches, 

; onder, and may lay down his office when he pleaſes. Their Ny. 
2. Chief iprieſt or i ſeems to have great power in the ſtate.” be de 


e ee a # 1 Queue: fall 
or mts Ts. 1.51; ment having —. of all 
delt inte Poet of its Kanes, der are tolerated wah 2 
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with every great city that can pay for the privilege has its areh- 


+ uſe ji diſbopor biſhop. 


Syriac,” a diale& of which is ſtill ſpoken. - A ſpecimen of the 
modern Greek follows in their Paternoſter © 
Pater hemas, opios iſo ees tos ouranous : hagia fthito to onoma 


gt, 0s ir ton ouranon : to ptfomi hemas doze hemas ſemoren : ke'fi 
choraſe bomos ta crimata bemon itzone, ke hemas ſichoraſomen 


foſon hemas apo to haxo. Amen. = 
"= LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN,] I know of none among 


The MW the Turks, who profeſs a ſovereign contempt for our learning. 


the Greece, which was the native Oy of genius, arts, and 
they ſciences, produces at preſent, beſides Turks, numerous bands 
or of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts; and monks, who in general are 


the = igporant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into 


Ums various abſurd ſects of What they call Chriſtianity, . | 


tain "ANTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES, 1 Theſe are ſo various, 
” 07 NATURAL AND/ARTIFICIAL,' I that they have fur- 
F-411 niſhed matter for man voluminous publications, and others 
re appearing every day. Thoſe countries contained all that 


ho- © was. rich and magnificent in architecture, and ſculpture, and 


c- neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations they 
y of have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed 
arks their number. They are more or leſs perfect, according to 


S as I the air, ſoil, or climate, in which they ſtand; and all of 


rieſt temples are converted into Turkiſi moſques, or Greek chur- 
10 ches, and are more disſigured than thoſe which remain in 


heir. I feins. Amidſt ſuch a plemtude. of curioſities,” all that can 


ede done here is to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and 1 


en- || full begin with Balbee and Palmyra, which form the pride 
DA SD7 4.4 1548 M2 1957 TIC” 


med- of all anti ity $-+#% Þ 2 f it by 
th Balbec is ſituated on a' riſing plain, between Tripoli ia 
ey 


ing à relation to the old language; the Arabic, and the 


ſou + na' erti he baſilia ſou : to thelema ſou na genetez itzon en te 


thinous opou : mas adikounke men ternes hemais is to piraſmo, alla 


polis of Ciclo Syria. Its 
3 remains 


| 


| k chile, in buil and o 
= little city, ang td encompaſſed with amen. 
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remains of antiquity, diſplay, according to the beſt 
the boldeſt plan tnat ever was attemp in architecturs . The 
portico of the temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly — 
though disfigured by two Turkiſh towers. The hexago 

ODE $99 008 own only by the 9 dans of 
its ruins. | Their walls were with Corinthian pilaſter 
and ſtatues, and it into a quadrangular court of the 
ſame taſte and The. great temple to which this 
leads, is now ſo = + "i that it is known only by aq entablz. 


ture, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each — of 


three pieces joined together, by iron pins, without cement, 
thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter, 
and the ſordid Turks are dail at work to deſtroy the columns, 


1711 


| pri of iron. A ſmall r 


-order, but disfigured with Turkiſh — — and houſes, The 
other parts of this antient . are n beautiful 


e e founders 
T 3 —— 4 


and ſtupendous. 


43 have been the conj 


aſcribe 
—— them ſo modern, as the 
— of different ras, 

„ May haye rebuilt 
i ſuc of "their architecture, 


* TORN pe 

who are about 3000 in number, live in or near the circular 

ION i hs arighborioo, e de fmef 
i urn ones 

| | and one of the. ſtones, not quit? 

of. the qu » in-y0 fret longs 14 

| — m9 1g 9 oc ed reduced. to our mea- 


n RN at. a greater 


the oxnamental parts. 


7 er ge it was called by the antients, Tadmor in 
| the Deſart, is ſituated in the wil 


of Arabia Petræa, about 
and 290 miles 49 the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo, It 
: -+ ne, plain lined as it were with 


the 


— 
5 


the remlins. bf antiquity, and opening all at once, the is. 
er objects that are to be alin 
the world. The temple of — lies in ruins, but the 
acceſb to it ĩs through a vaſt 2991 of beautiful Corinthian 
columns of ! white marble; the grandeur and beauty of which 
can only be known by the plates of it, which have been 
drawn; and-publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, with his friends; 
paid it a , viſit ſome yeurs ago, purpbſely to preſerve ſome re- 
membrance of fach a curioſity. As thoſe drawings or copies 
from them are now common; we muſt refer the reader to 
them," efpeciaſly äs he catr form no very adequate ideas of 


the ruins; ſrom the printed relation. Superb arches, amazing 


cohumirisz/'x: colonade extending 4000 feet in length, termi- 
nated hy - a noble mauſoleum, tem fine os, peri- 
ſtyles; Interediumniations, and latu res, 
the higheſt tile, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, 
is + from them to ferm an idea of the whole when 
Kew of Thoſe ruins ate contraſted by the miſerable 
ts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 
Nothing bat ocular proof could convince any man, that 
fo ſuperb a 
1 | of tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands, No- 
thing however. is more certain, than that Palmyra was for- 


meriy the capital of 4 great kingdom 3 that it was the pride 


, 8s well as the emporium af the eaſtern world, and that its 
merchants dealt with the Romans, andthe dern nations, 
for the merchandizes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its 
reſent altered ſituation, thetefore, can be accounted for only 

natural caufes, which. have turned the moſt fertile tracts 
into barren deſarts. The Aſlatics think that Palmyra, 8 
well as Balbedy owes its original to Solomon, and in this, 
they receive forme countenance from facred hiſtory. In pro- 
fane it is not mentioned before — of Marc An- 


thon its moſt ſuperb buildi thought to be of 
the — empire, about the time of Bauens 


|  Ollenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was — taefid 


that emperor,” and even declared Auguſtus: His widow 
riodia- reigned in great glory for ſome time, and Lon inus, 
the celebrated critic; was her ſecretary,” Not bei to 
drook the Roman tyranny, ſhe declared war againſt the em- 


— * Sees 


. - 


n eee 1 
| —— the excellent 

city, and maſſacred its i oat Wan — 
b _ of: 9 treaſures in repairing the 
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of them in 
on all hands, but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it 


, formerly 10 miles in-circumference, could 


— who took her priſoner, led her in triumph to 


1 
1 
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the majeſtic ruins of which have been mentioned. This, it Ml are G 
| muſt be acknowledged, is but à very lame account of that Wl mult c 

/ Celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene inſcriptions Thi 

* reach above. the Chriſtian #ra, though there can be no doubt WW many 

that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The emperor I learne: 
1 made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its antient ſplendor, WM ſame n 

t without effect, for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent celebr. 

. wretched ſtate. It has been obſerved- very juſtly, that it obſerv; 
architecture, and the proportions of its columns, are by no by the 
means equal in purity to thoſe of Balbee. ſite to 

een be more futile,” than the- bouſted-antiquitie the pt 

| fhewn by the — and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſa · ¶ mardl 
lem, which is well known to have been fo oſten razed: to the Caria, 
ground, and rebuilt anew, that no ſcene of our Saviour's life Wl bourh 
and ſufferings, can be yon rome ee and yet thoſe eccleſiaſtics Three 

| ſubliſt by their forgeries, an ena to vide travellers to Laodi 

- _— mentioned in the ofa and New Teſtament. They and ſc 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but celehr 

the trade ſtill goes on though much diminiſhed in its profits. PR 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, as it is. called, ſaid to be be. 
built by Helena, mother to Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill AY 
ſtanding, and of tolerable good architecture, but its different I bare 
diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, are chiefly cal- antier 
culated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other chur- WW Alex: 
ches, built by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſtine; but the main 
country is ſo altered in its appearance and qualities, that it is howe! 

» one of the- moſt deſpicable of any in Aſia, and it is in vain Aſiati 
le em traveller to attempe”to trace in it any veſtiges in its 

of the kingdom of David and Solomon. cities. 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuper- ¶ court 
dition of the Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when runni 
compared to European houſes or churches; and even the tem- tain £ 
ple of Mecca, in n he rom pe ſeven 


* 


/ appearance, though erected on the whon 
phet is ſaid to have been born. 4 $5 rn niſhe 
moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was ; E — - Wl vater 
the vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiti duct, 
thoſe places, are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes. garde 


mall not amuſe the reader with any accounts of the ſpot which I and 3 
is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to have been ſituated be- ren, 
tween the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, where there are ſome I their 
| traftawhichundoubted] deſerve that name. The different ruins, tain! 
n — — found in houſ 
regions, cannot be appropriated with any cer - nifice 


thoſe. immenſe 


= their original founders; Seer is the ignorance in Wand | 
* r paſt, : It narre 
ee eaſy t pronounce whether the file of th dune 

| are 


1 


8 


441 


E54 


2 


are Greek, Roman, or Saracen, but all other information 


muſt come from their inſcriptions. n 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains 
many valuable antiquities, but it cannot be imagined that a 
learned man could devote his whole life to explain them. The 


ſame may be ſaid of r number of other places 
bl 


celebrated in antiqui now known only b ical 
f 2 1 - 12 


obſervations. The ſeat of old Troy cannot be 

by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its lying oppo- 
ſite to the iſle of TLenedos, and the name of a brook, which 
the poets ified into a wonderful riyer. A temple of 
arble. built in honour of Auguſtus: Cæſar, at Milaſſo in 
Caria, and a few ſtructures of the ſame kind, in the neigh» 
bourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. 


Three - theatres. of white .marble, and a noble circus: near 


Laodicea, have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm, 


and ſome travellers think that they diſcern the ruins of the 


temple of Diana, near Epheſus. 


- MOSQUES, AND. OTHER*þ. and at the ſame time very 
© "BUILDINGS... . 3 .infignificant, - becauſe they 
have. little or no trade, and are greatly ws: la from their 
antient grandeur. Scanderoon. ſtands upon ſite of Old 
Alexandria, but it is now. almoſt depopulated. Superb re- 


PROVIxcES, CHIEF CITIES, . Theſe are very numerous, 


mains of antiquity are found in its neighbourhood. . Aleppo, 


however, preſerves: a reſpectable rank among the cities of the 
Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſuperior 
in its buildings and conveniencies to moſt of the [Turkiſh 
cities. Its houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, conſiſt of a large 


court, with a dead wall to the ſtreet, an arcade or piaaza 
t foun- | 


running round it, paved with marble, and an elegar 
tain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo, and its ſuburbs, are 


ſeven miles in compaſs, and contain 235,000 inhabitants, of 


whom 303000 are Chriſtians, and. 5000 are Jews. It is fur- 
niſhed with moſt of the conveniencies of life, excepting good 
water, within the walls, and even that is ſupplied by an * 
duct, ſaid to have been erected by the empreſs Helena. Thei 

gardens are pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, figg 
and piſtachio trees, but the country round is rough and bar- 
ren. Foreign merchants are numerous here, and tranſact 
their buſineſs i in-caravanſeras, or large ſquare buildings, con- 
taining their ware-houſes, lodging- rooms, and compting- 
houſes. This city abounds in neat, and ſome of them mag- 


nificent moſques, public bagnios, which are 7 gs. 
- into g 


v 
and bazars, or market- places, which are form 


narrow, covered ſtreets, with little ſhops,- as in other parts 5 
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the Faft. Their coffee is excellent, and cwpfidered by the 
Turks as a high 5 0 their ſweetments and fruits are 
delicious. "European merchifits. live here in 2 .— ſplendor 


Ind fafety thah in 6 e of the Furkiſh empire, 


 Whick' 155 ER, Ly Tragens with the Pane 
The Rd, x Tk and Dutch, have conſuls, Who art 
much re hs appeer toad, the” Evgliſh eſpecially, 


with marks pre ic en E 
n R bebe $4 the Ih 
eep in the open zr, here and pver all Arabia, and 


d Ix ark of che Fa! for WHich Teh their Houſe 
e top,” 'Th 


te acebunts for the early 
Mt bt nations "ages with aftronotfiy, and the mo- 


Phong 15 the Ko eng, bodies, and explains ſome parts of the 


pr alice As the Turks are Very uniform in their way 
viny, 15 accoutit 1 1 Aleppo may give the welle * idea 


dat, Oban upon the Tygr nr the tal of ths khbjent 
polis of the califate, under 
hone the tnoft * — in the earth. 

it fenains hut s of its ancient grandeur. It 
Fa, = 1 büt Gere desde of its ſituation renders 
unge of Fes dr the Taorkith | * oats and has ſtill a 


| ts 
| Chae, and Was bi the 


© being annual ' viſited" by the Sm 
x Lys r en cardxans. 4 hon 
E Naben 70 fta üb fiow called 98 Turkiſh Curdiftin, tho 


of it is fubject co che Perfians. The _ is Curdiſtan; 
ancient 5 belng now 2 heap of rü Curdiſtan is 
en e Of nan. and is the 
teſidence of 2 —9* formerly Edeſſa, 
is the capital of th ne 1 eee t is now 


78 75 af c ſupported by x manufacture of 


Geng & Gaggia, gs ubject 6 the Turks, i 
chiefly Tet by Chrifti rave, warlike race of men, 
and now at wat a the Mahometans: Their capital, 'Teflis, 
1 „ and makes x fine appearance, its mhabi- 
an yg hou, 30,080. Lr ante wo general are by 
fv tr Flere aid 30 be the handſom res in che world; 
{be think that 1 . received of inocu- 

ey make” no Triple of — 


their valour Has rocdted th em man liberties 

aal rivileges. f 7, "s 
The anvient ee vf Piithaſens, Tyre, and Sidon, 

| (ral pate of der Last kel Damaſcus is calfed 
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=> the 2nd the approach. to it by the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. 
Me. are It contains a fine moſque, which was a Chriſtian 
Plendor W church. It Kill is famous for its eel works, fuch as ſword 
Ne blades, knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which 
orte. i ſaid to be owing to a quality i in the water. The inhabi- 


rho A ants fill manufacture thoſe” beautiful filks, called Damaſks 
ectally, from their city, and carry on a conſiderable traffic in raw and 
e ing. worked filk ; roſe- water, extracted from the famous damaſk 
5 l The neighbourhood of this city is 
2 fill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in ver- 
- er dure and gardens, Sidon, which likewiſe lies within the an- 
* e Phenicia, has ſtill ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. 
of ch now called Sur, about 30 miles diſtanz from Sidon, fo 
r vv. BY nous former] its rich dye, is now only inhabited by a 
* few-- miſerable — munen 
eur. 
Weben ei or Aſia Minor, com ng the antient'p 
of Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycoania, Cilicia, ap- 


ne 5 und Pontus, or Amaſia; all of them territories cele- 
brated in the Greek and Roman hiſtory, are now, through 
the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſaken, or a 
theatre of ruins. The fites of antient cities are Rill dic 
eernible, and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that 
in many plates ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition. The 
ſelſiſh Furks cultivate no more land than maintain themſelves, 
and their gardens and ſummer-houſes fill up the circuit of 
their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious travellers, 
upon an attentive ſarvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all | 
that has Aron ſaid by ſacred and, profane writers of their 
Kell „ and. population, Even Paleſtine 

* Tara at preſent of all thoſe coun- 
tries, lies dale within the luxuries of its own foil. The 
Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in the moſt 
dreadful 8 and have fo z thouſand falfehoods con- 
cerning it, w deing artfully propagated by ſome among 
3 * * weak Chriſtians ®; Whether 
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woſe countries could ever be reftored to their ancient gran- 
deut, trade, and population, may be a queſtion: with ſome; 
dat I apprehend that it would now be impoſſible (let the 
Turkiſh government be ever ſo beneficent) to divert com- 
merce (without which, all attempts of that kind muſt be 
feeble) from its European channels. There can, however, 
de no queſtion, that a government ,leſs brutal and bigotted 
than that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as 
well as a happy people within themſelves. The misfortune is, 
that the Creeks, Armenians,” and other ſets of Chriſtians 
there, partake, but too much of the Turkiſh ſtupidity. Tho 
they ate not ſuffered to wear white turbans, or to ride on 
horſeback, and are ſubjected to a thquſand indignities and 
| miſeries, and are even, in many places, far more numerous 
— than their o ors, _ ſo abje& is their ſpirit, that they 
; make no efforts for their own deliverance, and they are con- 
tented under all their moxtifications. If they are leſs indolent 
_ —— it is becauſe they muſt otherwiſe _ 
A they: dare not enjoy even the property they acquire, leſt it 

 hould be di to their tyrants, who. would conſider it as 

| COMMERCE » AND /MANUFACTUREs.]' Theſe objects are 
little attended to in the Turkiſh dominions.. Tbe nature of 
their government deſtroys that happy ſecurity. which is the 
mother of arts, induſtry, ' and commerce; and ſuch is the 
debaſement of the human mind when borne down by tyranny 
and oppreſſion, that all the great adyantages. of commerce 
which nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inha- 
bitanta by their ſituation, are here totally neglected. The 
advantages. of Tyre, Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe coun- 
tries which carried on the commerce of the ancient world, are 
overlooked. They command the navigation of the Red Sea, 
which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and pre- 
ſents them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks 
on a map of Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capi- 
tal, upon a narrow ſtrait that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, 
ig and communicates on the ſouth with the Mediterranean ſea 
thereby opening a paſſage to all the European nations as well 
- as. the coaſt of Africa. The ſame ſtrait, communicating north- 
wards with. the Black Sea, opens a. paſſage, by es of the 
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bed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to cultivate the earth 
* in Paleſtine, ſays Mr, Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſowing, 
«. (cxmpanied by an. 2rmed- friend, ta yreyent his being rubbed of the ſced. 
And, atter all, whoever ſous is, uncertain whether: be | ſhall ever reap the 
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Danube and other great rivers, inte the interior parts of Ger- 
eme. ne Poland,” and Rua. 
t * In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſ- 
faty for the largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, 
& be de Turks content themſelves with manufacturing cottons, 
- carpets, leather, and ſoap. The moſt valuable of their com- 
Very WM nigtities; ſuch as filk; a variety of drugs and dying Buffs, 
ful they generally export without giving them much addi- 
we 1 tional value from their own labour. The internal commerce 
tian of tue empire is extremely ſmall,” and managed entirely by 
Thy Jens end Armenians. In cheir traffic with Europe the Turks 
e n e edtogether paſſive; The Engliſn, French, Dutch, and 
on oer Europeans; reſort hither with their commodities; and 
bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. "They fel- 
os dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed only of a 
they Wl ew coaſting veſſels in the Aſiatic Turkey z their ehief royal 
lene e lying en the ſide of Europe. The inattention of the 
ne; Tuts to objects of commerce is perhaps the beſt ſecurity to 
& i bel government. The balance of power eſtabliſed among 
e ce princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, 
A res to the infidels'the poſſeſſion of countries, which inthe 
bands of the Ruffians, or any active ſtate, might endanger" the 
mw 2 of their neighbours, eſpecially their trade wit 
6% Consrfr.oTION ANB GOVERNMENT.) The Turkiſh go- 
— rernment is commonly exhibited- as a picture of all that is 
J ſhocking and unnatural in arbitrary power. But from the 
"C0 Inte accbunts of Sir James Potter, who reſided at the Porte, 
he in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannie majeſty, it appears 
that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 
moterated by the power of religion, For though in this em- 
pire chere is no hereditary ſueceſſion to property, the rights of 
individuals may be rendered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed 
to the church, which is done at un inconſiderable expence. 
Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this manner ſecure the 
enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſlerity; and ſo ſacred 
and pyiolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance 


ISLES HT. * 


7 e i arteropr on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. 
h Neither does the obſcrvance of this inſtitution altogether de- 
* pend on the ſuperſtition of the ſultan; he knows that an 

be 3 2 . it, would „ wn: ny wg = his - 
2 throye, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion. 
— Were he to-treſpaſs — laws, he FN has an iundel, amd 
wy ceaſes to be the lawful ſovereign. The fame obſervation ex- 
ns, ends to all the rules laid down in the Koran, which was 
2 T [— by Mahomet, both as a political ic code, and as a reli- 
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gious (ſtem. The laws there enacted, having all the fore All th 
of religious prejudices to ſupport them, ae inviolable; an 
Es ts, of the Mahometans are regulated 
ts on this book, which explain the lay 
is obſcure, or extend. and compleat what Mabowe 
perfect, are conceived 2 equal enlidiey- wk 
eg = ns 41 me A's nr 
however powerful, can exanſgreſs chem without ons. 

ſure, or violate them without puniſhment, 
hl r 
who: hold their poſſeſſions by a kind of mili 


4 — » of their ſerving in the field with a — 
der of mea, think themſelves, while they arm that agres- 
ment, almoſt om calls fa 


R of his, majeſty, who ſald 

the head of the eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an immedian 
Krvant af the court, The moſt unhappy fubjetts of th 
Turkiſh. government, are thoſe bg approach the bighel 
avs wore ſtate, and whaſe fortunes. arg, conſtantly expolei 
d ſudden alterations, and depend on the of a 
| —— Tbere is 4 gradation. of great officers in Twrk 
whom the yizir, or prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſecon 
to the vizir z the reis effendi, or ſecretary 5 — 
| the moſt-conſiderable,. Theſe, as wall a8 5 the-nfth or high 
prieſt, os, baſhomn, or governots of Ns ey * — — 
| Judges, and many other, are commonly raiſed r-appli- 
cation and affiduity, from the meaneſt ſtatious in lifes and ax 
Aten the children of Tartar, or Chriſtian flaves taken in war, 
Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arri inꝑ at pre ·ewi- 
nence through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe mea 
a>: generally as SG for abilities, as deficient-in vir 
tue. They poſſeſs all the difimulation, intrigue, and cor- 
| haption,. which oſten accempanies ambition in a humble maol, 
and thay have a farther rxaſon for plundering the people, be- 
— ar? uncertain how Jo Jong try war yo + the dignite 
to which they are arrived, The ian of juſtice, 
. therefore, is extremely corrupt over the Whole empire; but 

this n of the judges, and not 
3 laws of the kingdom, which are- Toba Un vans! * 


. The riedes drawn, front. the various: pro- 
 vinces. of this empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe 
fromthe. cuſtoms, and a variety of taxes. which fall chicfly on 
© the. Chriſtians, and other ſubjecta, nat of the: Mahometan 
#oligion. Another branch af the revenue ariſes from the an- 
nual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations bordering 
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ſtate, — — 
oily themſelues, as we — 2 abſerved, —— every 
of oppreſſion that their auarice can ſuggeſt, tili becom- 
ing wealthy from the vitals of the countries they are ſent 90 
their riches frequentiy give ziſe to a proended ful | 
picion of diſloyalty or — and the whole fortu 
eee. 1 This eee eee 
ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offeace, or the” 
names of his accuſers; but, without giving him * leaſh ' 
of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, wich 
an imperial decree, to take. off his head. : balſa 
receives/-it with the higheſt reſpect, putting it on his head, 
and after he has read it, ſays, the will of (30d and the' m,, 
be dane; or ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſtifying his entire reſigna- 
tion tothe will of his prince. Fhen he'taces the filken cord, 
which the officer has ready ip his boſom, and having tied it 
about his own neck, and ſaid a ſhort won the officer's ſer- 
vants' throw: him on the floor, and, rawing the cord ſtrait, 
7 after which his head is cut off, and car- + 
ren ee RT 4 1002900 
Fonczs. } Phe militia of the Furkiſh empire'iv'of two | 
ſorts; - the ft have certain lands appointed for their main- 
tenance, and the other is paid out of the treaſury. Thoſe 
that” have certain lands, amount to about 268,000 troopers, 
effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain auxili 
forces raiſed; by the tributary countries of this empire z as 
Tartars, Walachians, Maldavians, and s, Who are 
commanded: by their reſpeQive- princes. The Kan of the 
im Tartars is obliged to-furniſh! 190,000 men, and to ſerve 
in-perſon, hen the grand fignior takes the field. In 
war, beſides the above forces, there are; great numbers 
rojunteers, who, live at their own + in expoctation of 
ficceeding the officers, Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe 
themſelves an eſtute if they ſurvive, but are A 
they die in a war againſt. the Chriſt. aris, they thalt ge 
dately-to- paradiſes The forces, which es SO , 
| . or borſe- ede a9 
| t 12,000; and che janizavies, or | 
the beſt- ſaldiers in the Turkiſh UE 
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ee infancy and there are 
not leſs' than 100, ooo foot ſoldiers, ſcattered over every pro- 
vince of the empire, who procure themſelves to be regiſtered 
e to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are 

. . — . — ae, but chat of their 


1 or chief 


; ARMS AND — The —— titles are Fwelled 
with all the pom p of eaſtern magnificence. * Ile is ſtiled by 
| — g 0 las Gad, a God on Earth, Brother 
tk — po bref ell corthl Crowns, c. 'The 
| ſignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent argent, creſted with 
288 — A (en u ae 
with this; motto, Donec totum impleat orbem.. + 

+CoUuRT AND SERAGLIO. } | hae cate denake ih the edu- 
cation of che youths, who are deſigned for the {tate, the army, 
3 ——— preferred till they are about 
years of age, and they riſe by their merit. They are gene- 
8 the children of Chriſtian parents, either taken in. war, 
© purchaſed; or preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſ- 
tant provinces, the moſt beautiful, well — and ſprightly 
children, that can be met with, and are always reviewed and 
approved of & Is befote they are ſent to the colleges, 
or ſeminaries; where nee for 1 ac- 

cording to their — 5 
\ The ladies of the — 4 -colleGitn 'of. hemuniful 


young women; chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces, - 


and the. Greek iſlands, moſt of them the children of Chri- 
ſtian parents. On their admiſſion they are committed to the 


. care of old ladies, taught muſic, dancing, and other accom - 


2 and furniſhed-with the richelb clothes and orns- 
Theſe — are: ſcarce ever. ſuffered ta go abroad, 


=== — ns, 
3 they go 
dy land, — nee ro ; and ignal are made 


At certain diſtances, «to! give notiee that none 

road, through which the march. Among the — 
attendants are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by 

ſigns with great quickneſs, and homme dwarf. NO exchibiged 

for the diverſion of his majeſty. - 

Ono AND PROGRESS! OF THE Funke, 1 iechas 3 
| fate. ef the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different 
periods, to be; conquered: by that warlike- and hardy race of 
mien, who inhabit the vaſt country, known to the antients 


by the name of Scythia, and among the maderns by that of 
Nn af theſe people, called Turks or Tureo- | 
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name ſignifies Wanderers, extended its con- 
various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, 
rag Lag Dade? 
pacity o 
our 7 the 12 
of Mahamet, and acted for a Tong ew as MINES in ths 
armies of ee princes. 
the nei of mount Caucaſus, 2 whence the 
— ym avg Armenia Major, and after - being employ 
2 by the 9 of Perſia, they ſeized that 26:2 lg 
on hwy their ravages. over all the neighbouring countries, 
Bound by their religion to make converts to Mabometaniſm, 
neyer were without a pretence for invading and ing 
the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometime 
5 a ao of te Bar Upon the declenſion of 
ns Pens, | made themſelves 
2 oly City of Jeru- 
G exerviſes, in which 
—— "ay the Wen the Turks laid the 
under ſuch heavy contributions, and exer- 
— upon 


1 


ht 


more fully in the Introduction, 
arrunatly 1 Ke that the Greek em 

jealous of the of the Chriſtians ern 
* 


the 
Chriſtian kingdom was erected at Jeruſalem under Godfrey 


of Bouillon, neither he nor his ſucceſſors were poſſeſſed of any. 
real power for maintaining 


hid. 


it. The Turks, about the year 
had extended their dominions on ey 
ont RES 
vinces in ice, ruſa in Bithynia, whic 

man made; his capital, and, as it were, 62 enibodied the 
into a nation 3 hence they took- the name of Othmans from 
that leader, the appellation, of Turks, as it ſign 
original, wanderers, or baniſhed. men, being Conſidered by 
dem ag à term of reproach. | Othman was ſuctetded by a 
race of the moſt warlike princes that arc geln y 


About the year 1357, they the Helleſpont, and got a 
footing in 23 hey poſe ſettled the ſeat Gt of his empire 
at — uch were their conqueſts that Bajazer I, after 


defeating Greek em Sigiſmund, laid fiege 
= in hopes o Tabel all the Greek empire. 

ITS and inſolence provoked Tarmerlane, who was 
1 turned from his eaſtern conqueſts, to declare war 
Wer. M. e fought. Im 


8 


heir chief reſidence was i | 


e Chriſtian inhabitants of 
— 2 riſe to the famous Cruſades, On we ts 


though after oceans of blood were ſpilt, 


fide, ad pole 


ifes in the 


to Con- 
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—— en conduct in the 7 deſeated Mithri. 
in which NMjazet's army was eut in pisesg and be 
7 
ing War à one ano left the more 
etfut 25 ever; and "though their career” WAS 97 
Yalour of the "'Y eneriatis and Hungarians, © they pri 
ced the 1 of the Greek emperors; . after \ 
ng ſiege, Makomet II. took nople in. Nee Thus, 
er an exiſtence ten cetittries, from its firſt 
thent under Conftantine the Great, ended the Greek xnpire; 
be event which had been long foreſten, and Was Viing te 
8 cauſes; the chief Was the total degeneracy af Me Greek 
perors themſelves, their courts and families';' the Uibike 
725 ſubjects Pad to the popes, and ide weſtern ehureb, ont 
their ate rchs declaring public to a Romiſh 
—_ that he would rather ſee a turban,” thai the 
172 on * eat ultat of Conſtafttinople“ « 
Turk ey extended their cotiqueſts, did not exter- 
minate, Nite” reduced the nations to ſubjection, che remain 
of the antient Greeks ſtill exiſt, as wWe have — 
p. icularly in Conſtantinople, and the neighhouri 
where, though Under grievous opprefſions, they profeſs — 
Lug under their own, patriarchs. It is aid thine: 'the mo- 
recks, though pining under the tyrantiical yole' of the 
I rarkiſh government, ſtill preſerve 'ſomewhit of "the! exterict 
bil arance, though. Hothing of the internal ptinciples which 


gs tiara; 
425 the 


ing uiſhed their aficeſtors. : e 
— Ihe conqueſt of Contlanittiopts Wis followed Tow the — 
niffion of all Greece; and from this time the 
1 oo A an Eur opean power. 

| Tied in 1481, 20 was ſoeceiles” by +10 
who are, 


againſt” =” Ro garians” arid V Ehetians, 
3. we "as the e 2285 e 
e gout, became indolent, was ry 1 8. 
id at laſt, by order of his ſecon Lan, „ po: 
; 8 ed by a Tew: phyfician. 
N afterwards ordered a elder brother, Achthet, to be 
. with many other princes of che Ochman race. He 
feated the Perſians and the prince of Mount Taurus; but 
being 1 to penetrate into Perſta, he turned his "arms 
| 5 it Egypt, en, ths after many bloody battles, op 
d his own Jominions, as he did Aleppo, Antisch, | ripol i 
Damaſcus, Gaza, and many — towns. ' A 
Ale was ſucceeded, in 1520, by bis fon, SENIOR 
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4he*hights Fram chat inand to Malta, which was given them 
ty th&crhperorCharles'V'; The reign of Soliman, after this, 
wis#eontirifal war with the Chriſtian powers, and generally 
muecefsfül; both by fea and land; but be miſcarried in an 
Atterpt he fügde to take the iſle of Malta. This Soliman is 
looked upon # che "greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of 


Gn, 

"He was — in 1566, by nis ſon, Selim II. In his 
r the Turkiſh marine received an irrecoverable blow 
from the Okrfſtians, in the battle of Lepanto. This defeat 
might have proved fatal to the "Turkiſh power, had the blow- 
been" puffed by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spaniards, 
Selim, however, took 85 from the Venetians, and Tu- 
nis, in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 3 575» 

tis ſon, Amurath III. who forced the Petſians to e 

uris, Tels, and many other cities, to the Turks. F 
likewife took the important ' fortreſs, of Raab, in Hungary; 
— he was ſucceeded by Mahomet, III. The me- 

prince is diſtin iſhed, by his ordering nineteen 
wbt, Brothers to be led, and ten * his father's concu- 
'bines, WO were 'ſuppoſei to be pregnant, to be thrown into 
the lea. He was often unſucceſsful in his wars with the Chri- 
une; and died of the plague in 1604. Though his ſucceſ- 
for; Achinet, Was beate by the Perſians, b + 5 forced 15 
Auf to a treaty in BN. and to conſent that he ſhould 
at he Was poſſeſſed of i in Hungary. Oſman, a prince 
of of gen ſpirit,” but no more than fixteen years of age, being 
ucteſsful aptinſt the Poles, he was put to death by the 
faniſaies, "whoſe power he intended to 52 ave reduced. Me- 
1d IV. fuccerded in 1643, and took Bagdat from the Per- 
and His brother, Ibrahim, ſubtecded him in 1640; 4 
wotthlefs, inactive Prince, and ſtrangled' by the janiſaries in 

1 et His fucceffor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved 
—— * Mzir, Cuperli. He took Candy, from the Vene- 

„ After it had been befic for thirty, years. This con- 
Jene the Verieiang, an "their allies, 80, ooo men, and 

Turks, it is ſaid, 180, boo. A bloody war ſucceeded be- 
tween/the imperi. alifts' and the Furks, in Which the latter were 
Jo ſucceſsful, NN they Jald ſie to Vienna, but 100 orced 
25%has been already mentſoned) to raiſe it with 2 

John S6biefki, King of Poland; and other py ak Enerals: | 
Mahomer was, in 1687, ſhut up in Priſon by his is ſubjects, 
and ſucceeded by his brother, Soliman II. 

Turks continued uffucceſsful i in their wats Caring this 

N18 arid" that of his brother and ſueceſſor, Achmet II. but 
Muſtapha II. who mounted 5 throne in 1604, headed his 

f armies 


| officers in the Seraglio. They were generally 
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_ armies in perſon, and after ſome briſk igns, he was de. 
feated by prince Eugene; and the peace of Carlowitz, between 
the imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. Soon after, 
Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was be „ and his bro. 
ther, Achinet III. mounted the throne. He was. the prince 
who gave ſhelter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; 
and ended a war with the Ruffians by a glorious peace con- 
_cluded at Pruth. He had afterwards a war with the Verne. 
tians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian, powers. The ſcene of 
action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the imperial general, 
prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, 
that they were forced to conclude. a difgraceful peace, at Paſ- 
ſarowitz, in 1718. An unfortunate war with. the, Perſians, 
under Kouli 


War, have been the great ſprin | 
der their empire at preſent ſo idable. The extenſion, as 
well as duration of their einpire, may indeed be in ſome mea- 
ſure owing to the military inſtitution of the janiſaries, a corps 
Originally compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian parents 
- us could not pay their taxes. Theſe being collected er, 
were formed to the exerciſe of arms under the eyes of their 
in number 
bout 40,000; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, that they 
were deemed: to be invincible ; and they ſtill conſtitute the 
flower of the Turkiſh armies. After all, we muſt conſider 
"the political fate of Europe, and the jealouſies that fubſift 
among ts. princes, as the ſureſt baſis. of this empire, and the 
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S 1 | SrevaTton AnD EXTENT. 
ner | os 


Length 5 rr eaſt lor W 
| 4000 50 150 eaſt longi 
Breadth 2400 } be between. a | 50 an 72 north latitude. 


| be mana? | 1 — be deceiving the reader to Ae 
1 him to depend upon any accounts given 
us by geographers, of the extent, limits, and {ityation of thai 
valt regions. Even the empreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſt 

ignorant of her preciſe fümits wi the Chineſe, the Per 

and other pations. Tartary, taken in its fulleſt extent, is 
bounged by che Frozen Ocean, on the north; by the Pacific 
Ocean, on * eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and the Caſ- 
pian 4 on the ſouth 5 0 Muſcory,. on the weſt,” 


„C 1 wid 
Kam a Tartars mtſchatka | 
3 is { ere een ü | 4 


Jer. and Uibee | 2 
| Mountains] The prinepal maintain are thſs of Cav- 
caſus, in.Circaſſ, - 

oi Tele, * the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, 


Riv "+ it The rivers Ire, "the. Wolga, which runs 4 
courſe of two . thouſand miles; 3 Obey, which divides Aſia 
from; Europe; the Tabol, Irtis, ee Ho Lows: 
1 — Argun,, which. diyidey. * Ruſſian and, Chineſe 


MATE, SOI The air of this count: 
aro 1 different, by reaſon its 4 4 9 
ne to ſduth; the northein parts reaching be- 
yond the e circle and the ſouthern in, the 
lame latitu 1 


Fe Fi Italy, and he oak . 


regions 5 


— tad R 
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. e which is 2 —— ſnow gn; months 
In 7 an CV Where incum- 
bered vith unwho — marſhes, —— and 
impenetrable thickneſſes. Though Siberia, is as it were an- 
other name for a country of horror, yet we are +4 that the 
air in the ſouthern. parts is tolerably mild, the for] furniſhed 
pou good water, and cultivated. with & ſucceſs; © The 
beſt accounts/we have of its. interior ap 
ingenious French gentlemen who were ſent thither to make 
aſtronomical obſervations ; they fl agree H ing it a 
2 diſmal region, 14 almoſt wiinhabited. Aſtracan, and the 
ſouthern parts of Tar 7 extremely fertile, more 
to nature than indiiftry, pers that . e er 
duce excellent Kulte Ft: the kinds'known in 3 


aware Foe which are reckoned the largeſt and fi eld 
50 . 4 hr —4 a "frown T8 end 

to/ beginnin e "air * is "peſtered and 
the ſoik ſometimes — e 


quantities of: loauſts. 


Mr. Bell, cho travelled ah; how Ruſhan amba ambaſladox.to China, 
repreſents re 
the;graſs Og ſpontanepuſſy t6 an amazing height. 


gr re [NERALS. ]--It is ſaid that 23 con- 

tains mines aß geld, 32 ( iron is-lazuli 

and 2 te of — . — "IN 
diſpute am Fen | 

phants, of ne pf mn; appearance is cer- 

; a Mag ations when. * with art and 


Lo e 285 . 8 
and all the — f 8 that are com- 


end ig 5 yh 80 * * any 2378 We 
e, and very bee, 2s 

oi ſix years a4, 2 ot [heater J 

5 1 2 bird 167 the i 

= a colour, ing larger — fring Sag 


chat may contaljta quart 


bill, under v = 
x ck: the riyer, and on ſeeing 


or more; he wades near the ed 
2 ſhoal of final! fiſhes I his win "ind dite them 
2 where he gobb + et 

Ns Bags and 3 eats them or carries them 


. — _— wy. - Joe © 0 55 18 this bin 20" 8 24 


" PoevtaTION, —— ANTE; MANNERS, We we _ 
"Alb cus bons,  NIVERSIONS, AND. DRESS, ' n 
as to the number of inhabitants in Fartary ebe Ar 


ä e "arte ena pe: 


parts oh, Tartary as\defirable and fertile coun- 


them as he can 
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TARPARY mv ASIA; - 2s 
extent ir country. in general 
55 e e beoad re pn x flattich 


. but very quick; their beards are 
e pe ly thin them by pulling up 

38 W beauty of the en women 

is a f ſtaple ity in that country ; for parents 
make. no ſcruple aer heir daughters to recruit the 

he great Men, of urkey and Perſia. They ars 

a by merchants, — 17 ſuch. 
{> to gender them more 
the poles ſale. The. Tartars are in general 


of people; in ban Ek coy they { 


ny Tg what they 
or: Turks, 


ge tele with ahi dey == cloth, e 


their only employment is 2 
aging their horſes. If t 

DE e may live in one 

1 W Gan. Among themſclves they 
ae Ney del, hd watery ſo tothe ſtrangers and 
— Loi put themſelves under their pro- 
»,;of an eaſy chearful temper, 
: pg he wn and ſeldom depreſſed by care or 
lanchaly... There is a, ſtrong reſemblagce between, the nor- 
thern Tae and lone n in 3 


biane! — 1. little and lues 
e . | 


IDS — 1 ** 3 
10 n 
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fi T rned for anſwer, with 
begin e —_ © That they had no eities 322 culti, 


| Vated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould give — 
battle; but when once he was come Fa the place of th 


fathers mbnurments, he ſhould then u in what man. 
ner the Scythians'uſed to fight. 827 N 
The Tartars are inured to lads Sun their infancy; 


ne NW NE They” are dextrovs in ſhooting 
ata mark, inſomuch that a Tartar, While at full „ Wi 
Sat = pole with an arrow, though xt « conf e diſtance, 
he dreſs of the men is very ſimple” and fit for action; it 
| ge y oonſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with narrow fleeves made 
deers ſkin, having the fur outward ;''trowſers ' and" hole of 
the fame kind of in, both of one _ CE 6 
— Hmbs. The Tartars live in huts half funk under” ground 
| they have « fre in the middle, with '® hole in the top to let 
out'the ſmoak, rn 
This ſeems to be the common method of living 
the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward, 3 


Soean. In the extreme northern provinces, Gering the e 


every family burrows itſelf as e were under ground; and we 
are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their diſpoſitions, that 
they make ſubterrantous communications with bach other, ſo 


oy that they may de ſaid'to live in an inviſible city: The Tar- 


tats are immoderately fond of horſe-flſh, eſpecially if it be 
, young, and alittle — which makes their "cabins ex- 
tremely nauſeous. © Though horſe-fleſh' be preferred raw 

Tome northern tribes, the of eating it is after 

has been ſmoaked and dried. The Tartars purchaſe their 
wives with cattle. In their m they are not very deli- 
tate. Little or no difference is made between che child of a 
concubine or ſlave, and that of the wife ; —_— among the heads 
of tribes, the wiſe's ſon is always . 
After 4 wife is turned of is em in men 

duties as another ſervant, 2 2 1 he muſt attend the young 
wives who ſucceed to their places; nor is it 'uncommon in 
A men 
Sen. daughter. 5 | 651 26 DWORs 74. 

RSI. The religion ofthe Tartars ſomewhat reſem- 
bles their civil and is commonly accommodated 
to txt of their neighbouts, for it puriakesof the Mahornetan, 
the Gentoo, the Greek, and even the popith religions.” Some 
bf them! are the grofſeſt idolators, and worſhip little rude 
2 dxeſſed up in rags. Each has his own deity, with 
| whom they make very free when matters do not go ace to 
| Tho region ans govermmtnt ofthe weder 


. nth 


"or 
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Tibet, u large tract of Tattary, bordering upon Ch 
2 . article that is to de ſou 
in the- ee af mankind. Tibettians are governed by 
2 living, Zune and Irinking? whom they believe 4 
de omni and hom they < 1 the Grand Lama, or Da- 
lay Lama. cle in tore Ronde temple, upon the moun- 
tain Putali, in u eroſe-zegged poſture, but without Tpeaking 
or moving, "otherwiſe than dy Tometimes' lifting his hand in 
approbation of a favourite Not only the Tibet- 

tians, but the neighbouring Finder 60 people flock in inere- 
dible numbers, —— rich Ne to pay him their adorations; 
and he sto be 2 healthy, ruddy- faced young 
man, en years of age. This being appoints 
deputies” bung the chief of whom is called the Tipa, 
who takes care of all) the ffir of the kingdom, 
ind has a number of- ſubſtituted lamas. Theſe are properly 
the king and the A mat of Tibet, both civil and military z 
it being below the dignity of the g 
any tem concerns. 1 5 

A to the | 4 dee, he is beg the mot ase 
wretth in We He is purchaſed, when young, from 
a healthy penfant, und brought up by the lamas to 
the buſineſs of his fu ; which is to move — mare 
ind to be carried in ſtate te the place of his 
where he remains til next day, 
ment is „When he falls i, or becomes too old to 
act his part, he is diſpatehed by his winiſters, who produce 
another, as like him as they can — In his toom and when 
any alteratiom is obſerved,” 
ſong wh the daliy lama has Ny cer He is 
never to touch any of the ſine fruits or viands that are 


bee. {bd ” a 


brought to his ſhrine, all which are deyoured by his miniſters, 


who take eare to diet him in his priſon: Such are che 
dutlines of this pretended theocra 
are agreed, however Amon ones ory ache 
modes and- ere eee dro pre Fa 0 4 

The reader amy d tet this 
2 of Tartars, yet nothing is more cer- 
under Zingis Khan, and Tamer lane, and their 


tain than 
early deſcendants, Aſtracan and the -neig 
were the er of Tearning and politeneſs, as well as empire and 
8 Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, falls 

of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of theit taſte 
* archixecture are ſtill extant,” but in ſpots ſo deſolate,” that 
they are almoſt inacceſſible. Phe cultivation of learhing was 
A prince, yr . _ 


lama to ſuperindend : 


ſonment, 
when the farce of his enthrone- 


ſatisfactory rea- 


in which all travellers 


hbouring countries  - 


\ 


Lene ASIA. | 
T hey: wrote 


and their Filter 
ries 
extant in por ta 


Wie great conquerors, 
>; -DUt lite :known to 
na eee tho 
he of the 


K 
ved robo in the language of T ons e 0 19! yas 
Dine AND FO WIG cl Geh we move little but the 
| vans; and tet. 388-9 better than, fixed herds. They 
| > Con why ty? Be 


A abode rather than.towns or cities, 
— 2 ean make a defence 


LS 
8 


find. that they are under. an regular govern- 


S 3 
de government. er —— 
e avy [fixed pin of -government can be formed in 
| 2 TR Pigs Sieg et! "13 £911 ib Ger 
3 AK 22 ee makes 


050by: [the Wil 
a Fark, to <4 ws 


. TARTARY M ASIA. | 
add barbarity. - Fhis muſt 88 to. the dreadful 
maſſacres made among the nations'by: the two dbovemientioned 
conquerors and their — — com 
mon in their hiſtories than their putting to the ſword three on 
four hundred thouſand people in a — * 

The country of Uſbec Tartary — 3 the ſeat of a niore 
powerful empire:than; that of Nom or Greece. It was not 
only the native country, but the favourite reſidence of —— 
Khan and Tamertane, who enriched it with the ſpoils of 
India and the eaſtern World. It is fo difficult'@þdiſcover we A 
remains of magnificence here, that ſome authors —— a 
queſtioned. the veracity of the hiſtofians of thefer 


thou h be eſtabliſhed that 
Reba” wv.” The Ame thy Es tar gf the Gre 


whoſe mem biden more , perm of. — | 
Khan, ey ho deſcent is ct 2 1 e 
ind petty princes of Nan but by een of Thaftan 


himſelf. The capital of this dont is 5 which was 
own to the antients by the name of Bucharia, and it KY 
ſrusteck in the latithde of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles 
dfffanit from the viice famous city | of f Samarcand, i the birth- 
8 FTamerlane the Gtear.” 

preſent inhabitants of this et ce robin 
innumerable tribes, Who range ät pleaſure - with their. flocks 
ai#theit: herds, in the old tHarchal, manner. 2 tribes, 


ae commanded by ſepirate Khans or leaders, who, — 
ticular e nejes, elect a great han, who cl: Fe: 3 
mount] ober ſtrangers Fas Hatives, and Who can 


ring" Op field 180 1 e 500 horſemeg. Their 

refitlees'Þ3 4 kind of milftary Nation, which is 1 7 80 

and ſhifted a0 _ ing to the chance 1 15 12 other occaſio 

4 are bo on * b. de by the- Ruffian, t x Ching, 
r 


bo arc puſhi ott their vonq efts'i £1 this e extenk by a; I 
- N N Phe Ries . 4 e 2 | 

wi N e „ upo hey of 

their — es who treat” them 0 with! 4 and, 
lenity; as the —— & theſe Þarharians is .of the atmoſt 


equence to the Power with whom the) are allied. Some 
tribes, howev N ect independency, 0 "oh when united t 
form a po | body body, and. of late have been v ery formidable 


5 hbvurs, p articular! the Ch . al 
mention dur e that . nel, * 


TI he method of carrying on war, by waſtin the cou 
ij very antient among 5 Tartars, - 0 pratiiled b K. 
frgm the Danube 2 This Fe Fit renders 


5 * 


= — — — 


Do, ö 1 6 arenen an. axranT, 


25 


| countries of N and 


Gu at the court. of Rome, 22 they 


e 

ac ner her troops, who muſt thereby 
of all „ While the Tartars, having 
many fue horſe to ki and eat, ure-at no loſs jr 


14 A 


CY 


- \  £ « „ 91 
* He 1 As * 1 ” 


'T Aa £ 1 


1 2 * and 43 werd lende 
5 14605 96 and 124 cat longitude. 


" Bounnanass.]: n the Chineſe. 58 

the north, by the N 
ae it Tom North, Fe the enky by 
ineſian 175 ſouth ;, Rias on 7 Ter * ad. 1 


re ME ]..Th d 5 of Wy er yore 
the zuchors, of the e Univer Hal, Hiſtory, dae Bs : 


vinces {excluſive of that -ton , * ba 
vas ace 1 $4 jew EN inion) ; each 
of o which mi for thei == pant 3g Populouſneſs, 
etice, paſs for ſo many diſtinct kin 

Re it fs ct 9 5 8 the reader, Mat the informa- 
tions contained in alde's voluminous account of China, 


. are drawn from the papers of Jeſuits, and other religious ſent 


1 y the pope, but whole, miſſions habe been at an end 
above half a century. Some of thoſe fathers, were men of 
Reds 2 Roy. Judgmgnt, and had. great, oppor — 


ing in bout a centu but even their accoun 
of this 4 & gs juſtly to be be id. Tbey had powerful 


„ W, irs od ce 
as the im tance of the 


npor 

NAus.] It is probably owing to a Chinel d, fignify- 

LI fm * non the ire bd ht their country 

lay'i in the middle of the World. & 

Modus, China, excepti excepting to the. north, is 2 plain 
country, and contains no remarkable mountains... 

Riis AND WATER, 1 The chief are the Yamour, and 


the Argu which 2 N boundary between the Ruſſian 


Yet Che T ; dhe 4 or ery or pon 


42% 4 2 
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CHINA 221 


Bars The chief are thoſe of Nanking and Canton. 

CaxArs. ] Theſe are ſufficient..to entitle the antient 
Chineſe to the character of being the wiſeſt and moſt indu- 
ſtrious people in the world. The commodiouſneſs and m_ 
of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are 1 
_ hewn tone on the ſides, and they are ſo deep, — — 

large vellels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 
mile in _ Thoſe veſſels are fitted up for all the con- 
veniencies life, and it has: been thought by ſome that in 
China the water contains as many inhabitants, as the land, 
They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is low, 
and the veſſels — drawn by men. No precautions are 

wanting, that could be formed by art or perſeverance ſor the 
lafety of the paſſengers in caſe a canal is eroſſed by a rapid 
river, or expoſed. to torrents from the - mauntains. - T hoſe 
canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, renders | 
China. the moſt delightful to the eye of any country-in the 
world, as well as terule, in places that are not ſo by nature. 

Fonzsrs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they 
are not encumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country 
is better-fitted for producing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, 
however, none to grow. but for ornament and uſe, or on the 
Iides of mountains, from whence the , when an down, 
.can be conveyed to any place by water. 

Air, $801L, AND PFRODUCE;]. The air of this empire is 
according to the ſituation of che places. Towards the north 
it is ſharp, in the middle mild, und in the ſouth hot. The 
ſoil is either by natube or art fruitful of every thing chan can 
miniſter to the neceſſitios, conveniendica. or luxuries of life. 
The culture of the cottony. and the rice fields, from which 
the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, is ingenious 
almoſt beyond deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatie 
productions, either otnamęental or medicinal, that abound in 
other parts of the eld are to be found in Chi and ſome. 

iar to iticlf-; but even a catalogue them would 
pan a little volume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. 

The tallow tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked 
branches, red leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the 
height of a common cherry- tree. The fruit it ' produces has 
all! the qualities of our. tallow, and when manufactured with 
oil, ſerve the natives as candles, but they ſmell ſtrong, nor is 
their light clear, Of the other trees, peculiar to China, are 


1 r 
af pepper. 1 . 6 of ſome. are poiſonous, but "—_ the 


lt varniſh in * * 


- 
: 


mm NINA. 


- with whot"caution" the former accounts of 
read. The ginſeng, e, ib 4 native of che Chineſt 


— e e White'copper i is peculiar to itſelf, but we Eno 
of n entracndinary qualſty it poſſeſſes. One of the fundam 5 


i 


thoſey-ahd"many other beautiful and uſeful tres, the'Chineſe, 
note ſahſtanding their i are ſo wedded dd to-their antient 
thint they are very lietle, if at all, meliorated by cul- 

- tivation.” The fame may-be"faid of their richeſt fruits, which, 
i= are far from being ſo'deficious #s'thoſe'of 'Eurvge, 
indeed of America, 'This is wr ot the Chineſe never 
— — 2 "trees, and knowing no- 

thing of tal gardeni | 

It Would — „ t te Wenn the raw fil, 
_ whictoſo much abounds in China, and above all, the tea plant 
or ſhrub. Jr planted” in rows, and pruned to prevent its 
.Notwil our long interevurſe with Chi. 
na, writers are ſtill * about the different ſpecies and 
culture of this plant. door Pry. ought that the 
and bohea gros nn 4 —— that the latter 
of ſome kind of preparation, which takes away its falling qe 405 
, lities," and pives It a deeper colour. The other kinds, which 
g by de names of 49iperial, congo, finglo, and ithe' like, 
are” vecuſiohed probably by the nature ef the foils, and fro 
the'provinces/in which they grow. The culture of this plant 
ſeems to be v be very keel dae it is cettaifi, that ſome kinds are 
i neh higher and defieious flavour than others. It % 
— chat te fineſt, Which is called the Flower of the tea, 
is impoited over land fo Runa; but we know ef little differ 
ence in their effects on the human body. Progr yh * 'be- 


wean the ohen and the green 


lam apt to chink that che Portugues Bad the ab uf te 


long before the Engliſh, and that it was introduted among the 
latter, before the-reftofation, as mention of it is made i in the 
- firſt "oF. parliament;” that ſettled the exeiſe on the King 
| fot Hſe" 1650. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles 

rendered the uſe of it eommon nt his court. "The ginfeng, 
ſo famous among the "Chineſe, as the univerſal remedy, and 


monopolized"even by cheir emperers, is now found to be but 


u common root, and is difcovered in the *Britiſh America. 


healing qualities, and this inſtance alone t to teach os 


hina are to be 


Wen brought to ee, it is ae for its 
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re. Mervat's "AND MINERA 10 bine (ar ne? are 46 belier 
produces al} f and minerals that are Known 


tal max ims of the Chineſe government is that" of not i 
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2 CHINA. | 63 
industry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but flightly 
ked, and of that metal is ſupplied by che grains 
the people pick up in the ſand of xiversiand mountains. The 
ler ſperie is furniſhed from the mines of Henan. 
{/PbeVLATION AND INHABITANTS] The number of Chi- | 
neſs, bythe beſt accounts, does not fall hort of fifty millions; 
i number n what we are told of the vaſt popu- 
lation of particular cities ines. Mäſt of thoſe 
. e, eee and HER who viſit China wi 
__ authors, are greatly diſappointed in 
— expectations. The Chineſe, in their perſons, 
ſized, their faces broad, their eyes black and 
ſmall, their noſes rather ſhort. | The Chineſt have particular 
ideas 1 beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the lower part 
of their Ma ba, the rodts, with tweezers, Jeaving a few 
—_ by-way of beard. Their Tartar prince com- 
cut öff the hair of their heads, acid! dike; Maho 
wear only a lock on the cromn. Their com- 
e eee north is fair, towards the ſouti ſwarthy, 
the fatter à man is, they think him the handſomm Men 
x rao ag and learning, who ate not muck expaſedito the 
ſun, are delicately complexioned, and they who+are-tbred to 
.. on Slbns 
lengeh,, to- ** — they are not Ne he's, in! manual 


The dum wk littlo:eyes, plump, x 
ilar features, and a delicate t 
Tie ſmallneſs of their feet is reckon 
weir beauty, and no '{wathing is — | 
young, to give them that accompliſhment, ſo chat when they | 
r may be ſaid to tötter rather than π²ñ walk. 
is fanciful piece of beauty was probably it in 
antlent Chineſe,” to pallinte their jealouſy: | +/+; 
To enter into all the ſtarch ee ee of the | 
Uhinele, eſpecially their men of quality, When paying of of 
een viſits," 23 give my reader little: information, and 
lena ent, and very probably come too late, as the man · 
ners v the Chineſe, 82 4 the power: of the 
n altered, and vary. IR bs ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the legiſlators of C upon ſub» 
miſſion and ſubordination as the 3 all ſociety, 
deviſed thoſe: vutward marks of reſpect, ridiculous as they 
Ppear to us, as the teſt of duty and reſpect from /inferiors-to 
ſuperiors, and their capital maxim'was, that the man who 
Fr civility,” was void of good „ cok 
| 4 933033 oil 568 yell! en bc? ©, Dy 
Ken W eie c A eee: ok i £11449 
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the\ molt diſhoneſt, 13 1 
em 


F nelith; bud hey p + Tonga None — an can hg 
. 2 Chitieſe;- They are fond of law diſputes beyond n 
in the world. Their hypoeriſy is without 
men of property among them, practiſe the — be 
eee | 
188. This varies according to the of men 
Pie arab "Phe men wear caps: on their: of the 
faſhion of a bell, thoſe of quality are ornamented with j 
The reſt: of their-drels-is eaſy-and leols, conſiſting 
' nd a"'ſaſh;<a coat or . 
_ quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers: The ladies 
tocrarde the ſouth wear nothing on their head; Sometimes 
their hair is drawn up in a net, and ſometimes it is diſhe- 
2 Their - dreſs differs but little from that of the men, 


. r 


and-wemen, varies 
1 Ki-. 
MannIAczs.] The parties . other in Chin 
till the bargain is concluded by. the parents, and'that is 
rally when the parties are perfect children. Next ta 
barren, the ard Lon i bring Genes ines rag 
and if woman of a poor family happens to have three or four 
girls, ſucceffively, ſhe will expoſe or 12 them, which is 
_ the principal reaſon of ſo many children being found in the 
ſcreets and highways. 
- FonERALs. ] rr 
und their'tombs to be built-in their life-time, - No perſons are 
buried within the walls of a city wave Forging! ado vs 
d be brought into à town, if a perſpn died in the country 
Rvery Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, —— — * 
written the names of his father, n 
father 3 before which they frequently burn aol, tos 
_ 8 and when — of a fam 


name of: the great grandfacher is_taken , and thay the 


3 hy wae The Chineſe language Seite a vxy fe 
words, or rather ſyllables, which admit of ſo many variations, 
by ſounds and action, 1 
| Sim no:ftranger can attain. it, ſo as to ſpeak it. | 

EXIUS AND LEARNING. }.. The genius of: the Chineſe| 5 
uliar to them(elves. They have no conception of what ß 
Hul in * TO in W or natural in 
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men 
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which, wit, they. call; call, che fre: pan. 
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in their ening, and pl 
$5 a pon the a and e Th 
earning of, the Obi Chineſe has been diff [played 1 in ny 
Buy | 


ed by Dp Halde, as oy nd of poetry, but 


no more 172 a Et of and Þrecepts, accommodated 


e i Ig t any thing argumentative 1 ̃ 
5 2 wer 4 See | parking of arithmetic 
with pr be fr prin ut. hay from the Euro- 
Vo tbe; ttor came amo em, they were ignorant 
„„ A eee They 
had no apparatus 61 e al obſervations ;. 4 'metaphy- 
fical earning, 1 it wein 1 ew, Vt b e to 
e arts intr, u uits 
ach R among them, and laſted very little 


11 


| of Can hi, who was cont! 
. 17 is ĩt 27 probable i vey ever 
revived. 


n erally ſaid, -that | derſ 
2 "Pur that gan hats y appli 


the, the dale and moveable . un- 


be invention 
at — 4 75 amped from plates or 
hundred john 11 5 printing was diſcoyered in 
invention of gunpowder $ 5 claimed by 
ineſe, 2 e uſe of it ggainſt Zin + Riga 
er to have r nothin 

to have N uain I. with 3 cannon, 
beir in dultry in their manu- 


t has 


wax Keen Ferne and 
trac on 

| field, in a making ad her 3 
, and: payigating their junks en od boats, 

LTIES, AND; CURIOSITIES. 
ent themſelvex.in China, that have not been e 

receding articles. Some Fe rivers and la 

gies ualities, ALE. % be found in different parts of 
2 5 eee e eee 
Nees F to occaſion 


Carpet nt g fen and. Eee r thetr lakes are Gi to MM 
put, e 1 ome £900 18 1 
are; y bye vg 3 gre 


ting Chi Ina 12 Tar- 
tary, to Ive, © ihe N ons of e is fuppoſed t w 


mountains and 1 
f Xenk to 5 
Sees * Tri is in 0 


extend, 1.5 It is 3 

and wo rechea 44 the: Lea 10 
between the provinces of Pekin and 
places built of brick and mortar, which 1 is. ſo well tempered, 


W e for "Py yrars, it ee eget * 
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. "The Chineſe, bow- 


the like ſedentary 4 
ualled andy by their labours 
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Rue feet high. P. Regis, and the other gen 


"the idols they contain. The Chineſe are remarkably fond d 
ell of Pekin wei 
To 
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The iba ib ll 6 big bit of Yo rai 
in the ea, in the province of Petcheli, to the eaſt of Pekin, 


and almoſt. in the fame latitude; it is built like the wall 
of the capital city of the empire, but much wider, being 
terraſled and cafed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty. 
| tleman, who took 
à map of theſe provinces, often ſtretched a line on the toy, 
to meaſure the baſis of triangles, and to take diſtant points 
with. an. inſtrument, They always found it paved wide 
enough for five or ſix horſemen to travel 'abreaſt with eaſe 
Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals and 
roads, that are cut through this empire. 
The artificial mountains preſent on their tops temples, 
- monaſteries, and other edifices, fabricated by hands. Some 
part, however, of 'what we are told concerning 'the cavities 
in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabulous. The Chineſe 
bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. © They are built ſome- 
times upon barges ſtrongly. chained together, yet ſo as: to be 
parted, and to let the veſſels paſs that fail up and down the 
river, Some of them run from mountain to mountain, and 
_ © conlift only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is 400 
Cubits long, and '500 high, though a ſingle arch, and join 
two mountains, and ſome in the interior parts of the empire, 
are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches 
of this country forin the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities, 
Though they. are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtile of 
architecture, yet they are ſuperb' and beautiful, and erefted 
to the memories of their great men, with vaſt Jabour and ex- 
pence.” They are ſaid in the whole to be eleven hundred, 
two hundred of which ate particularly magnificent. Their 
ſepulchral monuments, make likewiſe a great figure. Their 
towers, the 1 Je which are now ſo common in Europe 
unter the name A pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the 
\ face of their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed by 1 
regular order, and all of them are | finiſhed with exquiſite 
carvings and ildings, and other ornaments; that at Nanking 
which is 200 fe high, and 40 in diameter, is the moſt 
mired; It is called the Porcelane Tower, becauſe it is lined 
win Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remarkable 
for the diſsgreeable taſte in Thich they are built, for their 
| capaciouſnefs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of 


Hells, which gave name to one of their principal feſtivals. 4 
* - 120,000, pound, but its ſound is ſaid to 

be difagreeable. e laſt curioſity 1 ſhall mention, is ther 
Kre-werks, which in China exceed thofe of all other _ 
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js ark 2 province of China is a rol of curioſities · 
heir buildings, excepting as mentioned, their pagodas 
being nbd to no nie, and ſuſceptible of all Linds of 
ornaments, .haye a. wild variety, and à pleaſing elegance not 
void. of magnificence, that it is ble to the eye, and th 
imagination, and preſents a diverſity of objects not to be bang 

. WF Pay 1 

Cnixr crxixs.] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that 
ſome of them are immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe 
their population is much exaggerated. The empire is ſaid to 
contain 4400 walled cities; the chief of which are Pekin, 
Nankin, and Canton. The former is the reſidence of the 
preſent royal family, and is moderately reckoned to contain 
two, million of inhabitants, but Nanking is ſaid to exceed it 
both in extent and population. The walls of Pekin are 50 
cubits high, and are defended by towers, at a bow-ſhot di- 
tance from each other, with redoubts at every gate. It is 
diyided into tvo 2 like London and Weſtminſter, the 
Chineſe and the Tartar. _ The imperial palace, which is no 
other than an amazing aſſemblage of neat beautiful buildings, 
but without order or regularity, ſtands in the latter. kr 
e's 2 3 Thing, is ſo happily ſitua- 
ted and produces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, 
that it may be ſaid to be the Mrs fad of induſt 7 but it is an 
induſtry without taſte or elegance, though carried on with vaſt 
art and neatneſs. They make paper of the bark of bamboo, 
and other trees, as well as of cotton, but not comparable for 
records, or printing, to the European. Their ink, for the 
uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and is ſaid to be 
made of oil and lamp- black. I have already mentioned the 
antiquity of their printing, which they ſtill do by cutting, 
their characters on blocks of wood. The manufacture of 
that earthen ware, generally known by the name of China, 
was long a ſecret in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums ta 
that country. The antients knew and eſteemed it highly 
under the name of Porcelain, but it was of a much better 
fabric than the modern. Though the Chineſe affect to keep 
that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well known that the 
ptinci 0 material is a prepared pulverized earth, and that 
ſey uropean cquntries far exceed the Chingſe in manufac- 


turing this commodity. The Chineſe ſilks are really plain 5 
go Y 


and flywered gawſes, and they are ſaid to have been 
fabricated in that country, where the art of rearing ſilk- Worms 
was firſt diſcovered. hey manufacture ſilks likewiſe fa 
more durable kind, and their cotton, and other Cloths, ate la- 
mous for furniſhing a light warm Wear. 2 75 
2 7 | P'a WY EOS * a Their 
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| trade, ie ie Well Ene Is 0 Pe all Be de 
255 Ji ky Hel they deal A . ey ready ; for ſuch 4, 
72 and avarice uf the Chbineſe, dar 'they think 50 
nuffactutès equal to thier own. But it Is ug "thi 
Alc tie Giſeovery of the porctlatic manufactures, ard the vit 
e e e the Europeans Have made in the weaving Vith. 
e Chincſe commerce has been on the decline. 
"err Fri ür AND GOVERNMENT. ] This was à thof 
ive entertaining article, defbre e'conqueſt of Chit 
1 for uy their princes retaſir many fund. 
nmidtxiins of the old Chineſe, they have ob e ih. 

tafits” wo 88 the Atlcient a ene in 
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ol the word, Puty A ict bo de Hider e ch famih 
Wis recbminènded und enforced in the mit 1 5 manner, 


ut at the fame time, tHe emperor Was conſidefed 2s the fathtt 
1 99 8 ble. "Bis minen des, or reat cets öf Tate, 
- Ne. fubfkirutes, and the degrees of fub. 
| _ * due from ce life ks to thie ſuperior, 
Were ſettled aud öbſerved with'the mot ſcrüpulous p 3 
2nd in a manner that ta us ems Many Fae iculdus. 
Hichple claim of obatidtice'y required gtea e 
f Hutian nature, th 2 it en and the \Chineſ 
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#146m 
ag lic tranquilli for in 
incredible diets ped yer i 1 1 Ae 
laſt proved Fatal to the ſtate, becauſe 


often convulſed, 5 
the ſame attention Woke” not pad to the military as" "the" civil 
duties. The Chineſe had Paſſions like Other men, und ſome- 
times a welk ör wicked adminiſtration, drove _ LP ws 
"and a tevglution e iy ſycceeded, which thi TED 
The, that their \obereig1t hid Geaſed to bade ther. . e 
thoſe commotions, 'one "of the partes natukally invited ther 
9 * ars the Tartats to chelt e cd und it Was thus 
barbarians, Who had great ſagacity, became acquaifited 
Ach the weak fide of their SR rain, and they availed chen- 


7 * by and conquering the Babe 
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ſum. 

MILITARY, AND MARINE STRENGTH, ] Chins i is, at this 
time, a far more; powerful empire, than it was before its con- 
queſt by the. caftern Tartars in 644. This is owing to the 
conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, the firſt Tartarian emperor 
of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects to conform 
' themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chi- 
neſe to ah: 5 the Tartar dreſs and arms. de two nations 
were thereby incorporated. The Chineſe were appointed to 
All the 7 offices of the empire. The emperor made Pekin 
che ſeat of his government, and the Tartars quietly ſubmitted 
$0 a change. of their country and condition which was lo much 
in their ; ork 


9 * This ſec of the Chineſe from the Tartar 


| fakes from he i mili obj eas ; ; the” Tartar po r alone 
being Knee to Nat re: The only dange wo r\ that 
threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe of arms The C Chineſ 
land army is faid; to. conſiſt of five mien of men, but in 
theſe are comprehended all who are employed in the collection 
of the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the great 
Lows, and the public” peace. © The imperial guards amount to 
- About 39,000, - As to the marine force, it is compoſed chief 

. unks, we have already mentioned, and other ſm 
* 1 trade coaſt-ways, or to the neighbouring countries, 
vr to prevent ſudden deſcents.” 
His rokv.] The Chineſe as 4 nation to an anti- 
quity beyond all meaſure of ciedibility, but thou ough their pre- 
tenſions have been repeatedly confuted by learned men, they 
1 have evidences of à much higher antiquity, than 
Te on e har Jews perhaps excepted) can produce. 
Ther exactneſs in aſtronomical obſervations, rude as were 

in that ſcience, before their” comm N with the Europeans; 
their eee uſe of printing; ir peaceable patriarchal 
ſcheme of i 75 ſeveral other incidental advantages 
contributed to this A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, 
and a duration of omellle tran uillity united > ira with 
philofophy, and produced their Fo-hi, whoſe kiftory however 
Is 915. 0 up in myſteries, their Li-Liokum, and above all 
their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. 


x all, the internal revolutions of the empire, though rare,” 


oduced the moſt dreadful effects, in pro proportion as its conſti- 
tion was pacific, and they were attended with the moſt 
ms exterminatians in ſome provinces ; fo that though the 


Chineſe empire is hereditary, * imperial ſucceffon was won | 


than once broken into, 
Neither 
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Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though 
they often defeated the . could ſubdue their empire, 
and neither-of-them could keep the conqueſts they made there, 
The celebrated wall, proved TE a. feeble barrier ,againſt the 
arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After their invaſions were 
ovet, the Ohineſe went to war with the Manchew 'Tartars, 
while an indalent worthleſs, emperor ue -tching, was upon 
the throne; - In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong- 
tle,” in the province of Se-tchuen, dethroned.. the. emperor, 
who hanged hioaſelf, as did molt of his courtiers,and worden: 
Ou- ſan- qu * the Chineſe general, on the frontiers of Tar- 
refuſed to recognize the uſurper, and made a peace with 
Thi ngate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper om 
the _ and took. poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the ye 
1644. The [Tartar maintained himſelf in his . 
as has been already mentioned, wiſel incorporated his heredi- 
tary ſubjects with the Chineſe, ſo that in effect Tartary be- 
came an acquiſition to China. He was ſucceeded by a prince 
ef great natural and acquired abilities, Who was. 
of the jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he Mund 
them intermeddling with the affairs of bis government. 
About dhe year 1661, the Chineſe, under this Tartar fa- 
mily, drove the Dutch out of the iſland of. Formoſa, which 
the latter had taken from the N Though the inter- 
f courſe between Europe and China been 00 improved 
* ſince that time, yet we know. ve 2 of the internal events 
1 of — thoſe that ae our trade, which is now 
_ at a low paſa in that country, owing to the vaſt diſtance and 
8 ungertainty of the voyage, the native chicanery of the Chineſe 
be ) WH themflves, and 1 having ſapplcd themſelves 
o either at home or from other a with, many of their 


luce. 
3 ben en 9617 * o 11 4 (baden f 3 
ans; 2 L — 4 — — af — E 2 2. 
hal 419-4 2» le + NM. 3 d. har. tk 
Fn : gn . INDIA IN EAA. 4.207000 
110 Sun rien __ HIS vaſt 8 is r be- | 
er BOUNDARIES. teen the 6th and xogth deg. 
* eaſt longitude, and — 1 and 40 of north latitude. 
for is baunded on the north by the. countries. of Ude T 55 
are] Tibet; on the ſouth, by PO Ocean; on the ea 
i. r Che Jes and on be vel. by Periz and 
| ian 
% mers. 1 ſhail divide, 2e others haue dene, India, at 
Nen large into three great parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India be- 


* * Gn, called the Further Peninſula; ſecond, the 
P 4 main 


— 


f —— 


845 INDIA 1 o2nfi a; 
Hun land; or the Mogub's empire; thirdly; che Peninful, 
r 0 io vaſt vaſt populous 
and 6xtchiled-Gnpires. ' But ic is M order to fave 
mam cepetifioris to premiſe an - account of. (oat particular 
W 1 which ſhall be 
extracted from the moſt er of our matiern' w 

bb tis ve the country n ths free of de Et In 


ee Abr ATI, 
' Eftiowon AND GOVERNMENT. F and an authehtic hiſtorian, 

1 — two latter diviſions andbr the title. of Indo. 
— 2 eyes he) who are caned Moors, of 

computed 2 * ten mflllidhs; and * 
ndred nüliöns. Abevs half the empire is 


—— 


ee of kings; who detive thei? 2 the 


the 


Prices of Tidia, and efercife all rights of fveteigh 
jy u 8. # tribute tö che great , and obferving 
ebe * irt6tors ebene nis 
Qs; the government 3 i fall of wiſe 
2 of any ſubect; but 
| e kind 15 upon the * 
— and 
e 


u W ther i 
Kifertd? o 


E—: --- 1 872 probably, 
1 285 ee 585 * ad . 12 — 

e böhoufs. The : (for ſo , 

are called) pretend that he bequeathed to hi book 
called the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inftitutions ; 
and that though the original ts loft; they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a 
commentary 'upba it, called . which is wrote in 
the Sanſcrit language, now a dead and known only 
06 the amin whis ſtudy it. 2 of Brumma's 
7 5 in the belief of of Ln — 99 

reated à feglütar giad auoh of beinge; fome ſaperior, 

to m: © the immortality of the ſoul; and u future 
; of reward nd gunifhaients, which is w conſiſt of a 
into different dodies, according to the lives 
ve led in their iſtent ſtate, From this it appears 
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r. 3 ranks, induced the bra - 
A 
have recourſe-to ſenſeble repreſentations of the and his 
attributes';- fo that the original ave 
degenerated: to rank ridiculous idolatry, in th of the 
moſt hideous figures, either delineated or carved; and the 
An 


Thoſe Indians are particularly  diſtiaguithed from the wal 
aunkind bu their, diviſiec inte Oe ERS 
which are the bramins, ſoldiers, labourers, and 
Theſe are again ſubdivided into a multiplicity of it 
diſftinQions. The bramins have an intire power, whi 
uſe commonly to very bad purpoſes, over the minds 
_ h ſome of them are ſuperſtitious, moral, a 
T bes ll of than forly bigs, Bon he 
Sheen 4s, ae.cho xefuld end corel of” the 
hes het Abend kd demi þ them all, Mr. Scrafton 
doubts (whatever the Roman-catholics may pretend) 3 0 
there over was: an inſtance of any other of the Gentops being 
converted; by cho miffionaries. . ö 
ate a deſigning degenerate ſet of men; but Mr. Scrafton, who 
2 us 9 of them, acknowledges that, amidſt all 
„ prey rho truths. which form the har- 
N that there is one ſupreme. God, and that 


many he einer by charity and good works. | 
1» The foldiers are commonly called iah- poots, or perſons 


AT 
EP 
Far 


Hl 


2 


4 


hey 


plexioned. | 
provinces,” ho are quite black, Nee 
ee ene ee ee 
r but when their leader 
falls in battle, they think that their engagemen ments to /him..are _ 
1 n d hold leut any Ain a 


\ Thos we ho fumes ad al who an roma i | 


the cultivation of lands. 
The mec 


y 15 

Tboſe — tribes (ſays Ms. es ure. forbid ts 
4 to; gobabit, to eat with each other, or even tv 
= out-of 'the. ns. relel-with noe; of :anather tribes and 
every deviation ia theſe points, ſubjects them to be rejected by 
their tribe, renders them for ever polluted, Fe. This Ahn 
foward obliged to herd with the Hallachores, his diviſion 
is 


= > — - —_— — - _ 
% — OE = I - 
- 
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is attended with infinite inconveniencies, for excepting the 
| rajah- pobts, no Gentoo thinks of defending himſelf i in caſe of 


invaſions,” which,” when made from the fea, have been gene- 


fully fucceſsful. The ſame diviſion, however „bas, notwith- 
| Randing all the convulſions of their government, and all their 


reffions under the | Mzhometans, preſerved their manu. 
factures among them, which, while the ſon can follow no 
other trade than that of his father, can never be loſt but by 
exterminatimg, the people. 

Different kinds of food are afigned to different tribes. The 
bramins touch nothing that has life; the ſoldiers are per- 


mitted to eat veniſon; mutton, and fiſn; the labourers and 


merchants' live- differently, according to their ſex- and pro- 
feſſions, een ann but none of 


them amel food, Mt hs wo 
The practice of women burn! ny l upon the dat 
of thei haſbinds, is now ſald to be diſuſed all oder Indoſtan; 


and the Gentoos in general chuſe death by famine rather than 


Ge themſelves by eating à forbidden food; This picture of 


Gets ſeems to be dran before our wars with the French 
that cguntry; for if we art to believe ſome: travellers, they 

n now to relax in the practice of their religious duties 
e ee - eres oe their lands, 
and their public works and: oonveniencies;/ as the Chineſe; 


nnd there ſtarcely is an inſtanee of a robbery” in all Indoſtan, 


though che 3 merchants ＋ gt without / defenſive 
9 g ec s 1? een een 


temples or pagodas of te Gentoos, are ſtypendous, 
8 ſtone buildinps; erected. in every capital, and 


1 If the hr 1 


yg art or ſeienee, they turn i to the purpoſes 
their ignerant t votariesd Mr Scrafton ſays, 

Hy WOW how to calculate eclipfes ; and that 7 

— J prepalent among det der daf the year is 


eaben tip wirk ufilueky days; the Read aſtroloczer being always 


conſulted in their councils. The Mahometans'likewifſe-encou- 
rage thoſe itions, and look upon all the fruits of the 
Gentoo induſtry as e ng to themſelves. oma, Hd the 
Geijtoos are entirely paſſive' under all their 15, And by 
their ſtate of ai the practice of their und the 
ſcahkineſs of their food, have nothing of chat reſentment in 


_ nature that animates the reſt 1 * * are 


tiſcoptible of avarice, and ſometimes bury thei 


1 — 4oentts by mn 


ere *This practiec, Which it ſverris is not uncomm n, 


ib us 1 1003 e tr brd o h59:ifo go 


ar is 
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| but it is obſervable; that in two or three 
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chin fee alt Farce of of Milver that till of late pre- 
in Indo 


T headitic Niwdi@ the thei Wiki. © 


free of all * thoſe paſſions, particularly that of love, and ſen- 
fations that render the reſt of nd either happy or miſe- 
fable. Their al uſe of rice, their chief food gives 
them but little nouriſhment; and their marrying 1 2 the 
males before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years 
of age, keeps them lo and feeble- in their perſons. A man 
js in the decline of — at oY and the beauty of 'the wo- 
men is on decay at eighteen : at twenty-five they have all the 
marks of old age. E not therefore to wonder at their 
being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal — And "vigour of _ 
ow ] and it'is with them a frequent „that it is better 
to fit than to walk, to lie down than . it, to fleep'than to 
wake, and death is the beſt of all. 

The Mahometans, who, in Tidoſtan; are called 3 
are of Perſian, Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extra They 
early began, in the reigns of the califs of Bagdat, Wea Tea 
Indoſtan. They as far as Delhi, which they 
made their capital. They ſettled colonies in ſeveral places, 
whoſe deſcendants are called ; but their em 59 * 
overthrown by Tamerlane, who Founded the M "govern - 
ment, which VT ſubſiſts: Thoſe princes being Tra 
metans, received under their protection all whe profeſſed "the 
fame religion, and who being a brave active people, counter- 
balanced the numbers of the natives. are ſaid to have | 
introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which 4 05 | 
2 — ſoubahs; and thoſe provinces, each of Which might 

filed a empire, were ſubdivided into nabobſhips, 
nabob being immediate! y accountable” to his ſoubah; rd 
proceſs of f time became almoſt” independent on the emperor 


pr, as he is called, the great 'm ul,” upo n their-pa 
| an annual tribvite. "The vaſt ecke - of Pperſan 0 ng him 


tribes have likewiſe 
generations, 
geny of all thoſe adventurers, who though they bring nothi 
with them but their horſes and their ſwords,” bs moo ga int 
all eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality.” r br 
"Of all thoſe tribes, che Marattas at pf Knake ah © | 
6guit, They are "a kind of mercenaries, who Hive bn hd 
mountains between Indoftan and Perſia. They Jy 
ferve on "horſeback, 'and "when well commanded, I 
been known to give law even to the court of Delhi. hou 


ned the Mahometan | Wee 8 . 


ud are'otiginally-Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ha 


pay no great reſpect to k of their FR, 
7. 
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ſuerelſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan;; hid it is their intends 


Vtihg, CRT 
ples 
this repreſ 


9 Have — n 


by the 


3 ſexes Na, 


e 


ble, Arat government 5 to its 
famity of Tameflane. 
poitit of territo!1 
ber,; and their Peg 


The reader, Yrom 
entation, may perceive likewiſe, 4 all al that the 


'of it or RR 


25 


ut preſerit Tawftll emperor, is ended ug 
pon Taws py; 'altitukfons' sf that country. | 


Py be lllere oft"to obſerve, that the 'cotaplexi 
og ; and tie features uf 
elt Füniltes ue 
ts ihteftparrying wich Perfrans und Tattars, 
the faltnels of their complexion, reſembling” chat o 


their halr Tonk; 
At couft, Rowever, the g 


ter — Tan: add bin beit Fel. 


en 
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called the Fax THER PENINSULA. FS: 
SITUATION AND ExraNT. a oe 


„ 17 
Ta Chineſe | Sea, 
Hiker 


© Miles. d 


. 8k 
„ on the welt. 


fs, inſula is bounded by Tibet 

ad Chg, on the north; . 
y. the ſame ſea and the 
1 ee and ® the een 


28 INDIA .2zzyonpd Tu Gavncsgs 
Naus.]. The name of India is taken from the river Indus, 
* which of all others. was beſt. known, to the Perſians. ' The 
Whole of this peninſula Was unknown to the ancients, and is 
ſo to the moderns. 
"AIR AND. CLIMATE.], | This country; is fo little known, 
| that authors. differ concerni ng its air, ſome preferring that of 
the ſouthern, and ſorne that of the northern parts. It is gene- 
7 agreed, that the Ar of the former is hot and „but in 


ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy, ſhe cli 


mate is ſubject to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, ſo 
that the e build their houſes upon high pillars to defend 
them ſtom floods; and they have no other 2 of ſeaſons, 
but wet and dry. Eaſterly and weſterly monſoons (which is 
an Indian word) prevail in this country. 

_ -MounTains. ] Theſe run from north to- ſouth almoſt the 
whole length of the country; but the lande near the ſea are 
low, and annually overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. . 

& Rivers. ] The ere: vl 23 EI Menan, and 
Ava. Si $53 ww nid 

Bays AND STRAITS. ] gal, Siam, and 
Codhin-China. The Aan 577 Mt of Ho Keen. The 
1 of Siam, Romana, and Banſac. 

SOIL AND PRODUCT or THE}, The, ſoil of this peninſula 
rar NATIONS. - I is fruitful in general, and 
| produces all the delicjous fruits that are found in other coun- 
tries, as well as roots and vegetables, It 'abounds likewiſe 

in filks, elephants, and quadrupeds, both domeſtic and 
wild, that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of Aſia. 

_ natives drive à great trade in gold, A rubies, 

topazes, amethyſts, and other precious ſto Tonquin 

little or no corn ar . 
country of all the peninſula. In ſome places, eſpecially to- 


Wards the north, the inhabitants have ſwellings in ; thei 


throats, owing to the badneſs of their water. 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, *2 The} Tonquineſe are . 
AND . 44. by on ag xa and by: 1 
ders; i but reatly o their ki t 
His m p * the trade, and his fadtors ſel] by retale 
to the ns and other nations. * Tonquineſe are fond 
of lacquer houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. 
_ The people in the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, 
with large ſilver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or 
ſhell bracelets. In Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two 
ſexes are ſcarcely dikinguiſhable by their dreſs, which reſem- 
bles that of he Perſians, The ole of quality. are fand of 


colour 


* 


22 e . or ne, and others wear a dafl 


ak uh , r 
> 
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coloured cotton cloth.- In Azem, which is thought one of 
the beſt countries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dogs fleſh 
to all other animal food, The people of that kingdom pay 
no taxes, becauſe: the king is ſole proprietor of all the 


however, eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſe 
has an elephant for the 3 his wives and 
polygamy being practiſed all over India. 

It is unqueſti 
neſe, had the uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Eu- 
rope, and the invention is generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. 
The inhabitants of the ſouthern diviſion of this peninſula go 
_ _ name of Malayans,' from the neighbouring country 
of Os : 19 5 


d 
and ſilver and other metals ſound in his kingdom. % W 
- per 


” 
= 


Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this penin- 


ſala are as as thoſe deſcribed under the article of Tibet, 
and the civil government of the two countries. in many par- 
tieulars reſemble each other, yet the people believe in a future 
ſte ; and when their kings are interred, a number of animals 


are. buried with them, and ſuch. veſſels of gold and filver as 
they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. The 


ople in this peninſula, are commonly very fond of ſhew 
* nk an appearance 3 their circumſtances. 


They are delicate in no part of their dreſs but in their hair, 


which they buckle up in a very agreeable manner. In their 
food they are loathſome, . for beſides dogs 


indelicate in their amours, for they hice Dutch and other fo- 
reigners to conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and 


value their women moſt when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their 


treatment of the ſick is ridiculous d belief ; and in many 


places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, he is expoſed 


on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned or 
devoured: by birds or beaſts of prey, __ 5 


The diverfions common in this country are fiſhing and 


le that thoſe [ndians, as well as the Chi- 


they eat rats, mice, 
ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh, The people of Arraken are equally | 


: 


the celebration of feſtivals, and their acting comedies _ 


hunting, 
by wech-light from evening to morning. 
. Laxcvacs.] The language of the court of Delhi is Per- 


„ but in this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have. 


already obſerved, interſperſed with other di 2 


+ LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] It is more than probable | 
ians, the nation from which the Greeks and 


that the | 
Romans drew the fine arts, owed them to the bramins, and 


the Gentoos, who are ſometimes called Banians, The names, 
however, of the legiſlators and bramins, or whoever their 


learned men were who ſpread their knowledge 8 


ow K * by * 
4 9 - 
N 1 N. 


1 ; * ah. ö a 2 "ed YL EY 
wo INDIA BEYOND THE Gances. 

E Indians. have either . or are obſeured impene- 
8 . bre Some date E Hh authors, who 

| the affairs of In n, have aſſures 

A ade il contains' men of the moſt unſpotted 

lives and: nf prot e nene. nal bramin theo- 


eo 4 . eivil conſtmtutions. Such men are hard 
© det ben aecelüble, they! are "modeſt and 
in 


* all branches of their learning, but thoſe in 


ome well Sr where they have ſuffered death 
rather than hetray their ſecrets, Which are hereditary in their 
Yamifſes, "Others, from the proſſigate ſelfiſn ebaracters f the 
mm on brains, tink - that all this fanAtity and learning i 
mere 'pretext and grimace. I have already mentioned eir 
A 8 otro o far as to- calculate eclipſes. 
"Maxvrxcrures ary colmencr.7] PFheſe vary in the 
neren countries of this peninſula, but the chief branches 
have been Already mentioned. The inhabitants, in ſome por, 
ate obliged to manufacture their ſalt out ' 6f aſhes, In all 
dandicraft*trades : that the people are more 
1 een chan We Europeans ; and in 
„wing, embroidering, and ſeme other manufac- 
2 * aid the Indians do as much work with their 
feet as their hands. Their painting, though is + are ignorant 
of drawing, is amazingly vivid in its-colours. The eſs 
'of *their nen, and their fillagree work in gold and filver, ate 
beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to de found in other parts of 
the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted 
21 trading nations in the world, and probably bas been 


dn e e dee ere 


* 


from the earlieſt ages: it was not unknown even O's 


. + time; anch the Greeks and Romans drew from thenee- their 
higheſt materials of luxury. 'The greateſt Mare of it, 
events foreign to this 2 -of our work, is now centered in 
England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable; 


- that of the French has been for ſome time on the' decline; 
nor is that of the Swedes and Danes entirely diſcontinued. 


| r GOVERNMENT, Fs This article is ſo ex- 
Wen fe "RARITIES, AND CiTits., I tenſive, chat it requires 
review of the kingdoms that form chis peninſula. In 


1 I have already obſerved, tire king is proprietor of all 


the gold and filver: he pays Hetle or nothing to ehre great 

mogul.” We know little or nothing of the kingdom of L ipra, 

bot that it was antieritly ſubject to the ki 2 

„Auch chat they” fend to the Chineſe gold and 00 Alk, far Which 

they receive Hlver in return. Arräkau lies to the ſouth of 

2 And is governed by xz prin 
4 


: 


„f. to the chief 
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"A. INDIA BEYOND. THz Gavots, 
vil] defends" , its inkudltants, r 


neſe. The kingdom'of Siam is furrou by hi 


fains,” which,” on the eaſt ſide, ſeparate it from the ki 
of Camboja znd Laos; on the weft, from P 2 
north, from Ava; or; more ly; from angoma, which 


is ſubjeS to Ava; on the fouth ſouth K is is waſhed by the river Siam, 


and has the peninfula of Malacca, the north-weſt part whereof 

1 * r 

uncertain it is indi The 
Ae 


and repeating ſome prayers.” We are told 


tat gold is fo abundant in'this'country,- that their moſt pon- 


"derous images are made of it, and that it is ſeen in vaſt quan- 
tities on the outſide of the king's palace. Thoſe relations are 
found by modern travellers to be the fictions of French and 
other miſſionaries; for though the country has mines of 
their ornaments are either exceſſive thin plates of that 

A very bright Jacker'thiat cover wooden or other materials. The 


government here is e- even ſervants muſt 
| appear beforeitHeir maſters in 2 g ae 
is repreſented bs a large city, but ſcarce] a ſixth part of it i 
_ Mmkdibited ; and the palace 1s abet 4 and a half in circuit 
"Bankok, which ſtands about 18 to the ſouth of — 


and 1 is the 


The pe nſula of Matacca SIEM 


- 


, "feveral ki or inces. The Dutch, however, are 
= ad bs be th real aer and overpigns of the bis pen 


little en brutes in their manner 
yan' lan is reckoned the 
be nds,” We a told by 
ere is tin, pepper, 
Some miffionaries pre- 
| m-1 us or Peninſula of the 
—— and that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches 
| gold. The truth-is, that the excellent ſituation of 
pot oo a trade with India; fo that when it was | 
| FEES who were afterwards expel led 
by the Dutch, was the richeſt city in the eat next 


Goa and Ormus the: key of the China, the 

— Moluccas, rar Bog Bom = The coun 2 
it preſent, is chieſfy valuable for its trade — — 

This degeneracy- of the Malayans, who were formerly an 


induſtrious ingenious le, is eaſil accounted for, 
tyranny of the Dutch, — it is that th 5 


derer recover from their preſent ſtate of i ſlavery. 
Enos ſmu ing kind of trade in their 
ſhips, from the coaſt of and the bay of 


Dutch — e who little regard 


has 2 ſpacious river: running through it, the banks: 


of its ſultry air, —— ſerpents, and other 
all N Its ſoil;- commoditiea, trade, 
mals,” and products by ſea/ and land, are much the ſame with 
ee The betel, a; 
ant of a particular flavour, as they ſay, 
= for all thoſe diſeaſes —— 


latable and di able to e Europeans, The ante barbarous 
/ deſporiſm' of their king, and i of the 


Cambodia and Cochin-China lies the little kin 

of Chianipay the' inhabitants of which trade wich the Chigeſe, 
- 22 — 
bout. n altas. 

hina, "or endend Ching nuded ende the 
inner W and extends, accordin to ſotme authors, about 
| the oo miles in length; but it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth 
d by Foes WES wot: Laos, Cambodia, and Chiampa, as well: 


inſula. The manners and 


in the 2 — 
2 ineſe, and they 


ches Bl religion of the people ſeem to 
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to Malacca. —— is connived at by the 


Cambod | ia, Cambehe, i . 7 try : * 2 a 
E ; — ene information, its greateſt 
ing, frm nr oft js hos: 520'Engliſh miles; and 
breadth, from weſt to-eaſt, Abou 268 miles. This: 
— — — the nation, on acocunt 


ani- 
le, pievail here as throughout e reſt of che peninſula. , 


are faid to be tributary to 
of which I have mentioned 


next W but at the ſams time we are . "5 
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of rank and royalty, and has ſometimes occaſioned blood 
wars. After 


ſufficient evidence to prove that they are immenſely rich in all 
the treaſures of nature; but that thaſe advantages are attended 
with many natural calamixies, ſuch as floods, volcanos, earth- 
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animals, hieb render the poſſeſhon, of life, even for an hour, 
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it muſt be acknowledged that however dark 
the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is 


quakes, temp and above all, rapacious and poiſonous | 
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Grand _—_ Provinces. 
The middle divigon} A. gra 
| Lahor, or Pencah | | Lahor | 
| Hendowns — | Hendowhs — 
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x n r ngapour 
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AIR AND 2150 8. The winds in this climate nerally 
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park 92 | 
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| Naugrdcut, which divide 2 from Perſia, 
and Tibet, and are inhabited Marattas, 
Afghans of Patans, and other 8 
 Gentoos. A 0 the mountains of Balagate, which run almoſt 
* _. the whole 1 of India from north to ſouth, they are ſo 
high that they op the weſtern monſoon, the rains beginning 
ſooner on the ie 
Coromandel. 
Ruivzas-1 Theſe are the Indus and che Ganges, both of 
them known to. the antients, and held in the hi eſteem, 
and even 'veneration, by. the modern inhabitants,” Beſides 
thoſe rivers, many others water this Sountfrrx. 
SAS, BAYS ANDTAPEs.] Theſe are the Indian ocean; 
the bay of Bengal; the gulph eee the ſtraits of 
Ramanakoel; cape Comorin and Diu. 
5 ARE: 1 n 
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of e and ſets, unt th 
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te een, who are idolaters, and are ſuppoſes to be twelve 
millions in number, but all of them vagabonds, and Le 
impeſtors, Who live by amuſiug the credulous N | 
fooliſh ions. The Bani who are- ſo call their 
—_ _— of life, ſerve as —— 1 
ion, or ſomewhat like it. 
2 — ces, or Parſes, of Ind 
Gaurs, deſeribed in Ferſia, but are a 2 people, 
particularly in weaving, and architecture of every kind; They. 
pretend to be poſſeſſed of che works of — 5 whom. hey 
call by various names, and which ſome Eurogeans'think Son- 
tain many particulars that would throw lights upon the antient 
hiſtory both ſacred and profane. This opinion is countenanced. 
by the few parcels. of — . books that have been publiſhed ; 
but ſome are of opinion that the whole is. 3 mqlern im impo 
founded en ſacred, ae, and profaue hiſtories and. 
che obility and 5 of rank delight i in hunting with 
the ow: 26 well as the Hs and. often train the ,leopards. 
to the ſports of the They affect ſhady walks and 
dool fountains, like = people in hot countries. They, 
are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers ; of bar 
barous muſic, boch in wind and firing i and play 
at cards in their private parties. Their houſes. make no 
pearance, and thoſe of the commonalty are poor and ee 
generally thatehed, which. renders them ſubject to fre; but. the 
. the open air; e . 


＋ — 7 N commo 
1 many of them a. a 
bs — OF — Pg I have already mentjoned; this 


nn res of India; but the Maho- 


1 on e not been de- 


Prora, nns, AND runs 1. Thee are 
- BUILDINGS, e 3 eee, pe 


Gaps the late reyolutions | 
-Guzarat+is a maritime province — * a of Cambaya, 
n one of 0 fineſt N F. e 5+ ; 
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dn boand the ſhips in the river z they who remained, ſor ſome 
hours, (bravely defended the place ; but their ammuünition 
being expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, 
a capricious, \tyrant,/ inſtead of 


1 


d the death of the tyrant, Suraj 
3 ir Jafteir was advanced to, the ſoubabſhip. err 
The capital of Bengel, where, the nabob keeps his court, is 


Patna or Makſudabad;; and Bannares, lying in the ſame · pro- 
Gentoo uni mty, 2 — its ſanity, 


than 
—— a garriſon of 


is the principal ee the French 
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wia, in wWhoſe place 
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ſome carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, ren e 


on e 
2 „ ee the provinces b to the 's em- 
1 pie roce non what f. b the a within 


ges. Thoſe chat ii an dhe ſouthward fult into the 
been of the peninſula itſelf. 
Hlisroxv.] . our Ball lndia 
3 . ſervants," that notwithſtanding their long reſidence 
in Indoſtan, they differ in their accounts of the revolutions 
F 

a im upon country, e 
ſent emperor n in his right. ' The hiſtory-of 
Dis 1 3 repreſented, but 
all agree in the main that they were magnificent and deſpotic 
princes, that they committed their provinces, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, to rapacious governors, or to their on ſons, 
by which their empire was often miſerably torn in pieces. At 
length, or rar mee wn Yvan 
Aurengzebe, in the 1667, thou youngeſt among 
many ſons of ther a emperor, after defeating or mur- 
— An nounted:th throne of Indottan, 


_—_ is 


at — Eo um. * red 
S 
ve in the 


much power to the 
r 
deſpotiſm, whichiwhile in his hands preſerved the tranquillity 
of is empire, but "when it deſcended to his weak indolent 
3 I Font of his grandſons difpured th 3 
n 1713, e empire, 

ahi dy ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mayzo'din, who 
took the name of Jehandar Shah. This prince was a flave 
to his pleaſures, and was governed by his miſtreſs. ſo abſolutely, 
that his great omrahs conſpired againſt him, and raiſed to 
throne dhe of his nephews, who ſtruck” off his uncle's head, 
The new emperor, :whoſe:name was Furrukhfir,. was _— 
and ut laſt enſlaved by two brathers.of the name of. Seyd, who 
a ones arc ſo groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh them 
— 15 — rr 


ace they rae» bee of Aut Tags, or 
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crown of Perfia itſelf, 
Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the 
adir Shah, ſorhe accounts, and thoſe tos 


5 
— 
Th 
227 
7 


dy | 
— mer make it amount Fu the incredible ſum 
hu thirty- one millions ſterling, as mentioned 
| Genette of thoſe times. T. moſt moderate | 
y s own ſhare amounted: to conſiderably above 
ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Nadir | 
Shah may be conſidered as putting a period to the greatneſs | 
f the' empire in the houſe of Tamerlane. The hiftory 
. known than that bf Tamerlane 
ing to the beſt accounts, upon the retreat of 
bah, who left the emperor in poſſeſſion of his dignity, 
i 8 and ſo 1 were 
emperor's d migiſtry, that none of them would 
inſt them, till the emperor's ſan, a youth of 
bravely undertook the command, puniſh- 
piracy that had been formed againſt his father, and 


TE 
i 
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72 
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2 


- 


completely defeated the invadets. During this campaign, the 
emperor was ſtrangled by his yizier: but by 4 cpurle of well- 
ated difimulation, the young emperor, who wis called Amet 
bah, found means to put the conſpirators to death, but foon «© 


yd, after was driven from his throne by a freſh ihvafion of the | 
me- Patans and Maruttas. Some pretend that one Allum Geer 
ies, was firſt prockiintsd-empetot, and then murderefl by the f. 
his vizier, who raiſed another ptince to the throne. Whether this 
= Allum Geer is the ſame with Amer Shah is undertain, as are 
" 

fi- 


the intermediate revolutions that followed. reſent, the 
imperial dignity of Indeſtan is veſted in 1 , who is 
univerfally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane 
race; but his power is feeble, and he depends upon the pro- 
tection of the Engliſh, whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport him, as 
bis authority is the beſt legal guarantee. ; | 
As te the gove and conſtitution of Indoſtan, we 
_ muſt refer to What we have already obſerved. The emperor 
of Indoſtan, or great Mogul (fo called from being deſcended 
from Tamerlane the Mongul or Mogul Tartat) on his ad- 
vancement t6 the thfone, aſſi grand title ; as, The 
Conqueror bf the Warld ; the Ornament of the Throne, c. but 
be is never awards | | 2 
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G A A0, AND PRODUCE, J The chain 1 moun- 
taing already mentioned, running from north to ſonth, renders 
it winter on one fide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer $. 
the other... About the end of June, a ſouth-weſt wind: 
blaw from the. ſea, on the e coaſt of Malabar, which, w 
rains, Laſt four months, during which time 1 1 is ſerene 


a coaſt, Comin 5172 (the rn and eaſtern eoaſts 
13 e Towards the end of October, the 831 


a - 


wha 


28 the monſoon begips on the Cors 

del los une dente deſtitute of good harbours, rendets i Wick ex- 
tremely dangerous for ſhips to etal there, during that time, 

and to N N iodical returns of the Engliſh ſhip- 


od 

. Bombay, upo the Malabar coaft is nat 

6d 275 K hot in he pen penile, but is qo 5 The ar the at 8 
every twelve hours ; from midnight to noon 

it blows off the land, when it intdlers | Far. and during 


the other twelve hours from the ſea, which laft proves a great 
the ne of the coaſt. The produce of 


refreſhment t to . 
' the ſoil is the the ſame with that of the other part of he 88, 81. | 


dies. The like may be ſaid of their ene pres ory 
noxious creatures and inſects. 
3 The inhabitants of this Ni ws es 
1 Comp „ than thoſe of the other peninſula of 
gh lying ' nearer to the uator, which makes ſome 


Fa de — EMS het Th deſcendents of an ancient colony from 
Patt er thear hive bur a fait eh 


5 of 22 h the of Ind 
any a ance t owe to r 0 
| fan, wha 1 from Gene has been ever fines the inva- + 
kon of Shah Nadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, 
who now exerciſe an independent in the government, 
though even Suraja Dowla was glad to receive a deputation 
from the emperor, now reigning, or his father; but beſides 
thoſe ſoubahs, and other imperial viceroys, many eſtates in 
this 1 belong to Haba ol or lords, who are the deſcen- 
| dents of their old princes, and look upon themſelves as being 
* W a 
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d mines, which are but a week's journey din ant. 
en ſaid Thoſe: mines are under the tuition of a mogul” officer, who 
ZOVern. lets them out by admeafurement, and encloſing the contents 
bak 2 — diamonds above a certain wei 1 — 74 
us - go- The diftri belonging to 8, is of li 

in its product, and — he its own proviſions, 
mandel $0,000: inhabitants. of various nations, are ſaid to be 


coun- 1 but its ſafety conſiſts in e 
5 Feeliſh by fea Ie carries on a conſiderable trade with Chingy | 
nt of and. Mocha. 

2 e ee eee 
> u Engliſh, coaſt, within 

inde. mo The ter yt tr eee 
The . appears in vaſt ſplendor. The dif- 
iſhery ferences- that now _—— among the directors and proprietors -. 
o the „ ein gland, prevent my ſaying any thing 


22 the police of this government. The 


lament can give them, even to the introducing of martial 
lay into their poſſeſſons. | There ſeems, however, to be ſome 
fundamental; errors in their conſtitution. The directors done 
nere 
25 being plundered from the company aac ah 
ſent out — to. congroul. their: governors 
8 . . what ſucceſs time 322 
is a ſu e greateſt 

haps ocqurred-in, the geagraphy of a commercial country, the 
reader will indul Pn! 
o wlums the ſujet, | 

The Engliſh aſt-India company, [through the mn 


rr their military officers, 


rg has it is ſuperior. to the revenues of many cro 
heads, and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that when 
their e e their clear revenue amounts to near 
3 Wag, out of which they are. to pay 400 el. 
CNS 8 t; while they are ſuffered to enjoy 
that revenue is called, or from wWhenge 
. beſt known to the company, part of it however 


ing theirexpences in 
emperor, and the 


* . 
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| ſeems-originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of 
was yin ginally W 8 1 


| has - 
the encouragement and aſſiſtance the SLY 


importance, that evex. per- 


of the Mogul empire, the ſupport of our government and. 
quired. ſo amaa ing a property in this peninſula, and in 


tas hoen granted in property, and part of it is ſecured on mort= | 


2 — Ne — 


| 1 lies + the north of 
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" this company (exerciſes at preſent | 
to ſoverei ; fork us da of doldn 
, and the li Thoſe are un- 
Sey i witk the principles a commercial 
finited company, und it became the n 
(a 


. 
one in the to take 
inexfures with the Eaſtern princes" and potentates, as may 
_ Fidet the een of the W permanent and na- 
Without entering into any diſputes agitated of late between 
a rare and "he gore Re bed i og 
pefrtjanency and even extendi ee in India, 
* — — * — 
_ aft ly "paſſive in all the revolutions of their government, 
The Mod, or Mahormetans, ignorant and treacherous as they 
me, appear to have no violene attachments to any religiou 
| prick, and ute abje& endugh to Rve under any form of 
that their em ſhall preſcribe ; not are they 
preſent, en the Enelth are his friends, in any condition 
pe their joe will, Theſe confiderations manifeſt the 
By" of eb x driving them to "deſperate meaſures, and 
ng union of their forces, which muſt prove 
Aan eo the Dr intereft chere; and in any event muſt render 
> unleſs ſi ee r N 
of the Britim « kit 
Bkat, Tying to the notth of Madraſs to the 
Ditto. We knowitfle of the kin and . — of Ikkari. 
Dhbe celebrated 'Heyder Ally, whom the company has 
latel ＋ K F 
13 lies to the ſouth-weſt of the Carnatic; and 
Chrifiians ef the apoſtle St. Thomas, Ie at dhe foot of 
| — the mountains Gatti, that ſeparate Meffar from Malabar. 1 


EE Ty ny the kingdom of 'Golkonda, which 


onds, is famous for the cheaprieſs of its provi- 
white wine of grapes chat afe ripe in 

. Genese is faid to be FubjeRt to u peine, who, 
W nf Bott . is immenſely rich, and can 

es 160,000 pital of His —— called 
Baynagar, but ths Lined dex nk its name from the city of 
Solxonda, — att of Golkonda, lies Mfufulipatan, 
Sbere che Engliſh and Dutch have factories. The Engliſh 
_ - have alſo fate at Ganjam, and Vizigapatam, on this 
_ evalſt; and che Duteh at Narſipore. Ob province of Orixa, 
- whence the En gliſh of Bohn, great part of 1 


2 extending in 7 
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eaſt to weſt, about 550 miles, r 
e evil iſe by 2 7 In this province 

e of Jagaryunt, — 'ahey ſay is 

2 The idol is an irregular ra — 
black ſtone, uf about 4 or 500 with two rich 

"The inry f e ge fel urge po 

artie ana, Blague, 

I the Lingdom "of Viſapur, -T% "The truth 
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yearly revenue 
bring to the held 150, 
he Bren, Date ty 
fl. Thep places on this coat are, Daman, 
m Trupor, or N Shari, Dandi-Rajahput, wor 
cy rs Ghieia ; od Vingurla,” The Portu — 2 oe 
_ Toft ſeverul valuable z dn this coaſt, and ole which 
remain are on the decline.” "7 27 
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# commendations,. being deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniencies 
of liſe. The town is about a mile — 7 and poorly built, 

aad the climate was fatal to Engliſh itutions, till expe- 
nende, caution. aud temperance, taught them preſervatives 
gi its unwholeſomeneſs..; The beſt water there is preſerved 


* in tanks, which receive it in th miny ſeaſons. he ſort is a 


regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone. Many black 
reſide ! here; This iſland was part of the portion 
d wich the inſanta of Portugal, to Charles II. who gave 
it to the Eaſt-India company, and the iſland is ſtill divided 


. into three Roman-xatholic inhabited by. Portugueze, 
we what are called ſtizos and Canarins, the 

< hn. Noi oh Port and the 

iſh. have fallen 

„ under all their 


n 7 lard nie that the goyernor and council 
| of Bombay, have lucrative; poſts as well. as the officets under 
Ba - The troops on the iſland, are commanded by Engliſh 
officers, and the natives, when formed into regular companies, 
and diſciplined, are bere, and all over the Eaſt-Indies, called 
33 The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60, ooo 


| 1 — are ſeveral other iſlands, DO oo he 7 called 
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— viceroy, who Rill. —_ 


antient ſplendor of the/goters 
Salzete, is dependant on Goa 
eze territories, and is- 


the mogul. 


_- erally Ne 
has the title of rajah, e 
veſt and moſt civi ized of Wu 


The En liſh factory 


een to commerce. ; 
gh Malabar gives name ts the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt. 
of the peninſula, yet! it is conſined at preſent to the country ſo 


called, on 
. — the Samorin. 


peng. and remark- 


welt of cape Comorin, called the. 
* Malabar Le bow- 


ever, is common in the Carnatic, and the country ftſelf is 


is incurable. 


moſt remarkable places in 


2 Dutch 


5 a ſmall ſettlement, k 
ſoldiers. Calicut, where the F renc 


1558 mall factories, beſides various other diſtinct TY, 


and cities. 


this*peninſula, though not above three 

famous for uniting, in the ſame garden, 

| the year; the trees being loaded with 
the one fide, while on 


and. fort; Tillicheri, where the 
a conſtant. 2 of 5 


| Pg and fertile, but red with adders, ſe poiſon. 
It E a le due a Tbe 


and Portugueze. 


Cape Comorin, Which is the ſouthermoſt part 
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other ſide they are ſtripped of all 


their leaves. This furprizi phenomenon is owing t 
ridge of mountains ſo 8 53 mentione 5 9 


the whole 


ite ſides of the Cape, the” wi 
Song roy the . on ;he 


peninſula from — to * 


which, traverſe. 


es Se oppo- 
andy at; Variance ; 


"Bis Hs 12 N it may be proper jo obſery?, 


that in the little 


within Malabar, arp te b? 
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e a mean, 


ſome thouſands of Jews, who pretend to be of the tr bz 


of atafſeh, and” to have record 
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T5 and 44 north latitude. 


ODERN Petſia is dg by the 
8 mountains of Arara hiſtan, 
ovich Un 1 el Ircaſſian Tartary, on 0 b-welt ; 
the Caſpian ſea; Which divides it from. Ru on the 
. by the river 'Ox ich diyides it from Uſbec Tar- 
og Ine dia on the eaſt, and by the 

1 of Perſia and Ormus, on the 
Turkey on the weſt, 


0 Ther 2 


certain, and oF little importance to the reader. N 


* 


2 * LION t6 Uhe poets, leihe it 


the" ſon of Jupiter and Danse, Leſs Fulous 
. ph it derived from Paris, 1 5 aa cb 
efflaris of Parthians, being 
388 155 in hörſemanthip. * 
Am.] In fo Aue ad 985 this is 
Thoſe parts 'which border Yn Caucaſus and e 
dhe mioubtaitis hea Caps 6, an _ lying 
neighbourhood of thoſe” mountains w! bich are commonly 
covered with ſow. The air in the mi dland . 


Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating, but in the ſouthern 


nces it is und ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts 
Toke mill lee . 


| Apron Fin eir heads with v thick tur bags * | 
52 Io . "Thos bs 172 like the air, The 


foil is far from t towards Tartary, and the Caſ- 
ene ght produce. abundance of 


its, 98 2 the end i of 2 


of gruss. E. 
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lantiog, eee en LO ed 

| an wou 
e natural ziches of the country. I Perla | 
s from à plant called Hiltot, and turns into a 
| rg is white, and ſome; black; but the former, 
uch valued, * * — 1 
metimes eat it 
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the 
the mountains called — ranch x 
| mn goin an oy Oe GER . 
ly un- n . 8 
9 Lafer e which riſe in or near the mountains = 
name 22 Joining their ſtreams, 8 
bulous ſmall - rivutets falling from the yg = how os | 
horſe- country, but their 1 are ſo. incon 
ed for Au tee e by er. "The Ora 
3h can ſcarcely be ad Pars lan river, though it diyides erſia 
denn Liber Tartary. Perſia has the river 3009 amen 
and the Epphrotes 3 oy. Tigris on the ng 
„WII. J T ſcarcity, of xivers-in Persia, is E ts 5 
ty of Water; YA the defect, where it prevails, is adm» 
rabiy well ſupplied by means of reſervoirs, ; 
and other ingenious methods. hy 
_ MzTas 8 MINERALS. ] 6 ingots 5 
IX lead, and above. all, turquoiſe ſtones, which — WY: 
horaſan. : by, falt-perre, and, D l 


— * 
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mountains. of red, white, and b 
Caſ- — 2 Feed er Jaun, and natural fa falt in 2 pra- 
nce of Vance Carkmenis. 124”; rs 5 
x Bi ee INHABITANTS, } 5 ts to ſpeak 
f life, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND ite 1 
by in menszons, 
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264 TD th PERSIA 
the. vaſt armies modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed 
88 Mon FI weed _ very great, The Per- 

are generally handſome,” the men being fond 
of Georgian 'and Circaſſian women. Their 
towards the ſouth, are ſomewhat! ſwarthy. The men ſhave 
their heads, but che young men ſuffer a lock of hair to'grow 
oli each fide, and the beard of their chin to reach up to their 
2 bw oe but religious people wear long beards. Men of rank 


uality wear ificent turbans, many of them coſt 

l 5 They have 2 

ge to wer their heads very ſo that they never pull 
r 0 thety ee e , even to the ki 

Their dreſs ig very ſimple, Next to their ſkin nel. 

9 nf over them a veſt, which reaches below the nee, girt 


aſh, and over thit a looſe it ſomewhat-ſhorty. 
The materials of their cloaths, hobore, are commonly vo 
expenſive, conſiſting of the- richeſt furs, muſlin, cot- 


nt Mee. They ar ind of ol hoon on ep 

Gs that fon. are fond of riding, and 

' fe e ene imes x dagger 

in their ſaſh, And ile een. The collars of their ſhirts 

cloaths are open ſo that their dreis u de the whole is far 
th and aQivity, 


| e 64 "ths e e de of 
E r 


ins to heighten their beauty by art, . waſhes. 
F The . re accuſtom themſelves to frequent "hey em d. 


which are the 
In che morni 
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fone and the Tike valuable Ruff, richly yo Fees with \ 
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as that of the men, is very coſtly, and they are at great 
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Fs PERSIA ..., 
e Tahrwnng with barbarous nations, and are fajd. to 
taught them diſſimulation; but they are ſtill -pleahng 
— — . Ph 20,335 a9nw | 
— Hoſpital; 


it. 
The Perſians write like the Heboown,! from the right ro the | 
1 — and materials for writ 


I EF any determined time in | 
2 — Tartaty a and travellers of 
chants,” who intend to ſtay ſome time in any city, commonly 
apply to the cadee, or 3540 for a' wife during the time he 
propoſes to ſtay. The cadee, — ah atv 7rd 
1 number of girls, whom r 

rety for theme 
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about ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of 
Perſia, „ 2 It muſt be ad- 
mitted, this with iling 
- mam alities, III 
in one of the 
Name of the univerſal 


Their ol, however, is faid tote 
few places. 


| Perſia, by s Shah Abbas. 
r- though tolerated in 
The long wars between the P 


5 torr countries. . Even to this dey, many fefts wn 
found, that evidently have Chriſtianity for che ground - wert 
of their or que, = of them called ſouſfees, who are 


explicit on 1 — fs 

I a e me of all 
owing c to their ce: 

red „ and 2 a wan with the Turks, Ir has there- 

thoug writers, adyantages, in 

point of eee, may be derived Ran this indifference in 

rn 


intermixture of Arabic words 
a . 
cally towards the 

of the * Caſpian ra Turkiſh, and the 
introduced into Perſia, under the califate, 
iſhed in choſe countries. The learned 
Written in the Arabic, i rogue 
chem * e gee 


ſouthern coaſts. 
_ Arabic probably'y 
Fern ha ren 

7 ſaid to 
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ture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other 3 
r —_ 1 ma lib der 
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in ſu which is exerciſed by barbers, ief , 
ledge of . js in letting dlood, for they truſt the healing) 


green wounds to the excelency of the air, and the good habit 


*4 


pf the patient's body. ners © an an 
Auris AND TURZOSITIES, 1 The monuments 
+ NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I antiguity in Perſia, 
xe more celebrated for their magnificence and expencs, than 
their beauty or taſte. No mont than. nineteen columns which 
formerly belonged to the famous palace of Perſepolis, are now 
| ö of 

Parian marble, The ruins of other amient buildings 


the modern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at Iſpahan, 
high, confiſting of the ſkulls of beafts, ereftad by 
rowed to erect — human frull, but — 
d to erett ſyeh 2 cglymn of human fcull, but upon cha 
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ſubmiſfion of the rebels; he perſbrmed his vow by fubſtitutin: 
 tlioſe of brutes, each ofthe/rehels furniſhin 2 23 
The baths near Gombroon work ſueh cufes, that they are 
eſteemed e e naturul cyrioſities of Perſia. The ſprings 
of the famous Naphtha, near Baku, are mentioned often in 
natural hiſtory for their ſurprizing qualities; but the chief of 
the anne ere in\chis"country, e dos burning pes 
tioned-under the article of Religion: 
-| :Hovsps, crrns, mage "The houſes of men of quality 
„ PUBLIC ies. I in Perſia, arc in the ſame taftc 
with thoſe of ue A ſiatic Turks already deſcribed.” They are 
| ee built of bricks, with flat roofs 
for walking on, 'and\thick walls. The hall is arched, the 
doors are clumſey and narrow, and the rooms have no commu- 
nication but with the hal; the [kitchens and office -houſes 
being built apart. Few of them have chimnies, but a round 
hole in the middle of the ro. Their furniture chiefly 
conſiſts of, carpets, and their beds are to thick cotton quilts, 
Wich ſerve them Iibewifte as ooverlits, with carpets under them. 
I ſpahan or Spabawny the capital. of Perſia; is ſeated on a fine 
pPluin, within à mile df che river Zenderhend, which fupplic 
it with water. It is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference, 
The ſtreets are narrow! and croced, and the chief umuſement 
of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs of their houſes, where 
they ſpend their ſummer evenings, and different families 
8 


Fiir 


2.- 
8 


aſſociate 5. Tbe royal is a chird of a mile in 
length about half as much in breadth, and we aft told, 
that the royal palace, with the buildings attd gardens belong: 
ing tu it, is three miles in circumference; "There ure in Iſpa- 
han 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſeras, 260 publie baths, 2 
| ions munber of fine ſquares; fleet, and © palaces, -in 
Which arecanals, and trees. planted to ſhade und better accom- 
madate the people. This capital is aid formerly to have con- 
nnn 0 inhabitants; but was often depaopulatrd by 
— Kouli Khan during hie wars, ſo that we may eafily fappoſe, 
that it has loft part of its antieat magniſeehce; In 1744; 
| Shen Mr; Hanway was there, it was -rhoughGthat not above 
| $oop of its'houſes were inhabited, l. band! 4.1 
Schiras lies about a0 miles to the ſouth of n. — 
| —— n ö ably rich an 
„ beantifol, cbeing:i laid out for many ''miles"in — the 
ann, fruits, and wines of which are incomparable,” The 
vines of, Schitas are rechoned the beſt of any in Prrſis, This 
donn i the capital of Fars, the antient Perſia, and contain 2 
kind af a colleges for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning.” It eontains 
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| * An'Uncommon number of moſques, is adorned by many noble 
- 2 building 
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ridings, bulk its ſtrrets are narrow and inconvenient; and. 
1 not above 4000 of its houſes are 'inhabited, - ; 
titutinz The cities of-Ormus and Gumbrodn, on the nürrow pant ur 
the Perſian Gulph, were formerly — — | 
they are WI and importance. The Engliſh, and other E j have 
ſprings factories at Gombroon, where — ot with the Perſians, . 
ften in Arabiaus, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tartars; who 
dome hither; with the caravans which ſet out from various 
inland cities of Aſta, under the convoy of guards. 
Masques AND pAGNIOs,] I thought proper to place them 
here under a general head, as their form of — nnn 


quality auch the fame all over the Mahometan cenie | 
de taſte He buildings, ſquare, and geverally of | 
hey are e wht eee 

at roofs galleries round it, whoſe roof is 

ed, the ole N places 
ommu- hometans go into the mo 
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attendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed; 

and when « coming out of the bath diſplay their fineſt cloaths.- 
5 ht here attempt tu deſeribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or ha? 
ns, womens: apartments; but from the moſt credible 
rccounts, ; hey are contrived according to the taſte and conve.. 
18 of the GO and * into a certain number of 


- 
- 9 
apartments, 
. 5 * #- 
. 
* * 
% : 
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. are ſeldom or never entered by ſtranger 
and there is no country where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded 
and confined as among the great men in Perſia. | 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE:], The Perſians equal, 
If not exceed, all the manufacturers in the world in lilk, wool. 
fancy. carpets, and leather. Tbeir works in theſe, 
taſte and + hm — 1 

are painting, an r 

node hey "Their « dying — that of Europe. 
* and e po. threads, are admirable for 


preſerving 4 Tbeir embroideries and horſe furniture 
are not to nor are ee 
and window g — . — the other hand, 


raren 8 xp nai, which is Arya to — 


2 


Albig An, d 
nn pping 
bottoms.; That between 


— darn, = green Ormus at 


MN pray — 
in trading with the Perſian 
— to both nations, but 

| ns of neither. Perhaps 
25 not ond of (| the — 
Se Ruins, e 


he 5 will N 4 

Ranges ths hve been given of che Pe. 8 
| by the Mahometan Kings of Ferſia, are almoſt inere- 
Ae of the two laſt The reaſon 
” givento dde Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, the grei. 
eee * een, e ber che feen er 
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Abbe en infenlible by nature, drt Gy esd, inc 
be governed, without the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. The 
favourites of che prince, female, as well as male, are his only 
alles, and" the frnalleſt difodedience to their will, is ate 
texted) with immediate death. The Perſians have no degrees 
of nobility, fo that the reſpect due to every man, on account 
of his high Ration, . a, by nee 
known to a younger to his throne, PRO IST 
the eyes 2 — * 

Rzvenons:] The crown claims one-third of the cattle, 
tom and fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of ſilk 
md cotton. No rank, — 1 — Cn 


— 
Army ite "boufwold, and great that the-re- 
e Perſian kings, or as they are called Sophis, were 


— but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in tha 
. country. Even the water that 
ia let into fields and ben i a e tax, ard eee, 
ho are not Mahometans, BY ice confins rave 


MILITARY STRENGTH. of ca- 
valry, and it is now thought to exceed that of the Turks, 
Tae the beginang of tis ane. however, their ki 


have” raiſed bodies of infantry. lar troops of 
ie Hoey Med even rt Wo han, did not exceed 
60,000 ; but according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they 
we eaſily” recruited in cafe of a defeat. The Perſians have 
ſew fortified towns 3 nor had they any ſhips of wür, until 
Kouli Khan built a royal ay, bur ee l. du dre Bane 
no more of their fleet. 
"Anus AD TITLES.) The arms of the Perſian-monarch 

1 2 3 here 

or che Diſ Shah or Khan; 

Sultan, - the Diſpoſr of Kingdom —— eo ing To acta 
eee "is a gin by him | 

t runs - +" mpeg vis. FUN oy 

when ths univerſe | " 

Hwroxy.] Al x AYIA hiftceinta Aventiour the Perſian 
monarchs and their grandeur, and no empire has undergone a 
ber variety of governments. It is here ſufficient” to ſay, 
that the Perſiun empire ſueceeded the Aſſyrian or Babylonian, 
mat Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 years before 
Cheſt En Ing WY IG CH 
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2 . 4 Yoo A R A B 1 aſe * 1 
K ay 29 n . SrruaTION 1 z = a 
Length 080 35 and 60 eaſt WY f 
Breadtn 5 pany” 12 and 30 north latitude. | 
Beis kus obnorp b Turkey, on the — f 


by the gulphs of Perſia. or 
and Orimus, Ry ſeparate i it from Perſia, on tlie eaſt; by 
Indian Ocean, ſouth; and the N bas, we divides it 


fam Ae, 96 the el. * 


Mocno, E. han: as 
C —Þ x N. lat. es — 1 
Sibit 
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— s 


Nas] TT is pr ble that this * has alwa _ 2 
_ its antient name. Tbe word Arad, it is generally” 
es: Aa r0 bber, freebooter. The word | Saracen, 
U wk fo TS, is ſaid to ſignify both a thief and 
an, n of the Deſert, Theſe names juſtly belong to 
the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandize paſs thro? 
the country without extorting fomething from the owners, 
do not rob them. my 
ine J The mountains of Sina and Hore 
in Azali Petra, eaſt of the Red=Sea, and thoſe as 
« Ared, in Arabia Felix, are the m 
Mitte, 5845, CULPHS, AND cis, These ai few 
ſprings, or rivers in this country, except the Eu- 
phrates, which. waſhes the north-eaſt limits of it. It is als, 
molt ſurrounded with ſeas ;. as the Indian 9 the * 
dea, the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus. chief capes 
Wenk are thoſe of CIPO a Maes 
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winds, like thoſe on avs 
on fatal, eſpecially 40 


deſervedly called the 


corn and wine. 


N. 
E whole 
reſt, and in due time ri 


_ Eamets will: 


CLIMAT SOIL, and PRODUCE.)] As a conſiderable 
of this country lies under the Torrid Zone, and the 


Fropic of Cancer 1 over rr Arab F elix, the air is excel. 


ſive dry and hot, and is ſubject to hot poiſonous 
ores of Perfia, 'which often 
The ſoil; in ſome 
more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated 
by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes 
form mountains; by which,whole'caravans have been buried 
or — In 1 deſerts, the caravans, having wo tracks, are 
i as, at compals, or the for 
Ct? chiefly in 2 "night. Here, 970 Dr. Shaw, Ae, 
paſtures clothed with flocks, nor valtics fanding thick with 
corn here are no vin 5 or olive-yards ;. but the whole is 2 
loneſame deſolate wilderneſa, na_othe_ways, diverſified than 
plains covered with ſand, and moun that are made up 
naked rocks and precipices. Neither is this country ever, 
unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; and 
the, intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that 
of the heat in the day-time. The ſouthern part of Arabia, 
appy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, 
and, in general, is very fertile. There the cultivated lands, 
which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea coaſt, produce 
balm of Gilead, manna, her eg caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, 
le 


ſpikenard, and other valua ms; «ppm M PPE, 

cardamum, oranges, lemons Sans fk 

fruits ; honey and wax 1n plenty, 'with a; * quantic * 

But this country is moſt famous for its coffee 

and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarce any Where in ſuch 
as here and in Perſia. There are few trees fit for 


— 


8 timber i in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 


- ANIMALS, ] Tue moſt uſeful 20 of 5 Arabia ars camel 
an 83 ; are amazi ago te Acct cog for 

1 7 5 the dry and r country, for 
e that they can fs 4 the Tiquor from 


2 ne into their throat; by which. means they can 
travel ſix or eight days without water. camels ufi 
upon their backs, which is not taken 
journey, for they natural! kneel down to 
"with their load. The dromedary is 
a ſmall camel that will travel pany miles a day. It is an obſer- 
vation among the CS. that wherever there are trees, the 
water is not far off; and when they draw neat a pool, their 
ſmell it ar a diſtance, ail Tet up their great trot 
come td it. The Arabian horſes are well kno 


till they 


| in Europe, an ks comzſburd to improve hs, of 


© thoſe 


\ 
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nd the thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, and arc 
excel. ani for their make as much as for their W and high 
h often ded dats, wanins, be Arabians 7 moſt of 
> parts, » cusToOMs,” AND DRESS, "the nations of Aſia, are of 4 
igitated middle Naturc, thin, and of a ſwarthy comnplexiori, with black 
netimes hair and black eyes. They are ſwift of foot, excellent horſe- 
buried men, and are faid to be a ware ph expert at the bow 

ks, are ce,' and, and, 1 they became acquainted with fire-arms 
X they good mark! The Mb ene U the inland 1 ny 

are no 38 and 1 * from place to place with their flocks 

ck with Wl herds, ab they have ever done fince they became à nation. 

ole is 2 The Arablans iti general are ſuch thieves by nature, Gi | 
d than Wil rravellets; & pls, s, Who ate led thithet 1 fr al nation 

nade up thro* motives otion or curioſity ioſity, are ſtru tetror 0 

y ever, their 88 ONES wr Deſerts. Thoſe robhbets, headed 

, 7 * * in conſiderable troops oh horſe- 
to that ann 0 and N the catavans; and we are told, that 
Arabia, T7 ag the year 17 50, a body of 50, 000 Arabjatis attac 


nt ſoil, caravan” of merchants _ — pm, 15 Mece 
lands, undered it of every th 
produce at, LU: e ts 125 urkiſh army. 84 a0 2 


ncenſ rates, and make pfiae of eve eſſel 
2 e nation. * 41 5 


* Ae of 1 rovitg Arabs is a kind of Vide mirt, cu 

tity of WI bout thei with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome of "ther | 
s coffee have a veſt -of furs” or -fcims over it 3 they alſo 
in ſuch 1 and ſometimes flippers, but no ſtockings; and, Have 
; fit for cap or turban on their bead, Many bf them, 
4g 1150 . but, as in the caſtern countries, the wo 
| camels wrapped" up, that nothing can be diſcerined but their 
ence for Like other Weener, the Arabs eat all manner of ff 
try, for I ercept that of hogs A n, 

2 from I prefer veniſon, td pales ee They tas exre 6s dn th "= 
ey can Mood from che felt fleſſt, as the Jews do, and hike them” refuſe | 


uf ſuch fiſn as have no nes Coffee an "I'T. Te oat drink and = « 


u at ſo 
5 


ken off bet made of d und ſugar, 

un to have no ſtromg liquors. . 
edary is ELTGION. is che reader will find an ale = 
n.obſer- de following hilthry of 'Mahomet” their coontryman, Many 


des, the hed Abs ae ll ps, but the pope in general» 
1 their {Morofeſs M. £3W 
eat trot I. La AN A 1 1 Sigh che Arabians in 
known IM "mer ages were famous' for thelr Larning and fill in afl 
| of de liberal arts, there is ſcate a As it where 
** thoſe {We * aniverfally dee 4 | 
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een 
| is Ii Wi ome variation over 
F gfeat part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of — gl 
wogul.. The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid tobe "il 
à dialect of 5 and by the people of the Eaſt. ac- 
counted the richeſt, moſt energic and copious lang in the ſen 
world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and Latin is Wl ';. 
i amongſt Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans i in their wor- id 
py 


ſhip; for as the Koran was written in this language, they 
Will not fi it to be read in any other: they look, upon it to 
12 7 been the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can 
of it without a miracle, as as, conſiſting of ſeyeral 
millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, they 
bor. no fewer than a thouſand. terms to expreſs, the word camel, 
d five hundred for that of a. Wee 1 Pater-noſter in the 
Ae A ee. e 
una elladbi amwat; 
; —ç— na chiatac, . Fs " . ala. lardh. aating 
chobzena_ kefatna. iaum beiaum ; 2 9 — denubena, wacha- 
N ger nachna lemen aca doina; 1 ol tadalbchals 
wa pi laken mejj ina me nneſcherir. | 
HIEF CITIES, /CURIQSITIES,. + 555 hat « called i the Deſert 
LY /AND ARTS. . , Sinai, 1s, a beautiful 
1 near nine miles long and aboye. Ker in breadth ; it lies 
me to the north-eaſt, hs to the ſouthward is cloſed 55 ſome 
A the lower eminences of Mou Sinai; and Sher . 
it mountain make ſuch encroachments. u upon (25 lain as to 
iyide it in cy, each ſo n ta be ufficient i to receive 
By moe camp of. the Iſraeli 
t. Sinai 3 de hen Mount Horeb, where 
ket kept the flocks; of 1 Iu * father-in-law, when 
a ke aw the burning buſh... On, thoſe mountains are many 
15 and d cells, polleſſed by. the Greek and Latin monks, 
| 15 a phe ce 11 at E pretend to ſhew the very 
ed. 
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ue 


tion recorded MA, ſcripture 


he chief Glien in Aube e acho, Ader uſchat 
28 9 where moſt of the Fe 2H this co — frame 
on; but thoſe of Mecca, which is the capital of. all Arabia, 
and Medina, deſerve : particular notice. At. the birth- 
ce of Mahomet, is-a moſque ſo 72 that it is general 
"counted the moſt magnificent of an le. in. 95 7 Torki 
inions ; | its. lofty roof bein in faſhion. of à dome, 
2 covered with gdid, Mich. two, bea 5 1 at the end, 
2 ET” 1 55 th ee ma delig 15. 
ae ben e, Th 
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\rabian, 
a, oyer 
he great 
aid to be 
Laſt ac- 
in the 
atin is 
eir wor- 
ze, they 
don it to 
nan can 
F ſeveral 
, they 
rd camel, 
r in the 
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* ue e a hundred gates, with a window over each ; 

an 1298 whole building within is decorated with the fineſt 

dings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly 

viſit this place is almoſt incredible, every muſſulman being 

_ by his religion to come hither once in his life time, GP 
a deputy. . 


| "Ar Medina, about fifty miles from the Red-Sea, the city 
0e Which 


ahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, 
and the place where, he was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſup- 
ported by. 400 pillars, and. furniſhed with 300 ſilver lamps, 
10 are continually. burning. It is called the Moſt Holy 
Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their pro- 
eb Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a canopy 
of "filver tiſſue, which the 9 of Egypt, by order of the 
ſignior, re The camel which, carries 
it Ys, * of Aer Roch it, and is never to be uſed 
drudgery aft cane Over the foot of the coffin is 
a ord golden ee ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned. 
with precious 1 that it is eſteemed à maſter- piece of 
great value. Thither the pilgrims reſort, as to Mecca, but 
not in Tuch numbers. 
GOVERNMENT. ] The inland country of | Arabia i is under 
government. of many petty princes, who are ſtiled xerifs 
aud imans, both of them ding the offices of king, and 
prieſt, in the ſame manner as the califs of the 1 the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear to be abſo- 
Jute; both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion i is here - 
ditary, and they have no other Jaws than thoſe found in the 
Koran and the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe 
ſubjection to the Turks, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding 
among them; but it is certain they receive large 2 
rid the grand ſignior for protecting the pilgrims 
their country from the robberies of their MOTEL 
rabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings 
Fife both the perſons and the purſes their ſubject as 
the neceflity of affairs require. 

HisToRy.] The hiſtory of this country in ſome meaſure | 
differs from that of all others ; for as gh flayery and ſubjection 
„ en make a great part of their hiſtory, that of the 

sis intirely e of their conqueſts or 1e | 
The Arabs are deſcended. of Iſmael, of whoſe poſterity it was 
foretold, that they ſhould be. invincible, % have their bands 
inſt every man, an every man's hands againſt theirs.” 
Fey are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteſt | 
u Romans, and 
this prediction. 
Toward 


ring the various conqueſts of the G 
Tamas, 8 convincing proof ” the divinity « 
| * ne 
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oward the north, and the ſea-coaſts of A rabia, indeed the 

inbabltanes are age in awe dy the Turks * the wandering 
tribes in the ſouthern and inland parts, acknowledge them. 
felves for Tub ects of ho foreign power, and da not fail to 

ſs a Anny all ſtrangers who come into their count 

Ka * * of 25 ee make as wonderful a 20 of their 
iſtory, as the independence and freedom which th 925 ever 

Sieden 8 heſe, as well as Weir relig 

with one man, whoſe character forms a v ery Mi heno- 

menon in the 'hi of manki d, This 1 the Famous 

Miahomet,' a natjve'of Mecca, a eity of that 55 of of Ara- 


Which, for the Iuxurianey of 7 nal 5 e ra- 
re of its climate, has eyer bee bebe hel ovelieſt and 
Tegion of the world, 40 f is di 155 by the epithet 


12 55 He was born in the ſixth gefftu in the tei gn of 

XI. emperor of Conſtan tinopl e. . W Jeſcended 

arentage, illiterate a rj poor, Mit e As pov 

be genius, like thoſe pf the ſame Count d poſ- 

an enterprize and ambition x culiar 5 hig mſelf, 90 much 

eyond N condition. He had been Empl ofa in the early 

5 of his life, by an uncle, * 1 1 Patch: and had 
OC n, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, 

any e into e ſervice « of a bi 
pou upoh hoſe death he married his widow, 'Cadij 


her means came to be poſſeſſed of edt Wealth "and o 
A 2 family. ig hi 


' Darin rinations t an 
the Eaſt, he had Ublerved the Vaſt variety 'of 21 e gion, 
— tred againſt each 98855 was ien and invererate 

e at the ſame time. there were many at 
the IT part of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold 
particulars, by means of which, and by addreſſing 
5 to . love of power, riches, and pleaſure, TK 


univerſal among men, he expected to raife a new ſyſtem of 

religion, yn general than any which hitherto had been 
| eſtabliſhed. 'In'this deſign he 'whs affiſted by a Sergian monk, 
ok libertine difpolition had made him forfake his cloiſter 


Be femained as a "domeſtic When Mahomet was taken to her 
bed. This monk was * qualified, dy his great learn- 
g, for fupplyin g. the efects which his ma >; for want of a 
ina arr, laboured under, and Which” in all hag 
| Duty i have obſtructed” the execution of his defign. 
was , however, that the religion they e 0 
- eſtabliſh ſhould have a divine ſahction; and for 
_ - Mahomet'turned a calamity „With which he Dies alley to 


N e eee che epilep ply 


LV 


/ 
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icuſars in hich 


and profeſſion, and engage | in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom 


and by leading a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, he 


that people. were 
« Theſe, however, had little. attachment to their de- 
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_ diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflicts are deſirous to conceal z 


Mahomet gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into 
which he was. miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, and 
during which be was inſtructed in his will, which he was 
commanded to publiſh to the world, By this ſtrange ſtory, 


caſily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity among his 
2cquaintance and neighbours, When he thought himſelf fuf- 
ficiently fortified by the numbers. and enthuſiaſm of his fol · 
lowers, he boldly declared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into 
the world, not only to teach his will, but to compel mankind 
to obey it. As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the 
foundation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow as only to tomprehend. the 
natives of his own country, His mind, though rude and 
enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diſtant lands, 
whoſe manners and religion he had made a peculiar ſtudy. H 
propoſed. that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over-all 
the neighbouring nations, to whoſe dofrines and prejudices 

he had taken care to adapt it, The eaſtern countries were at 
this time ſtrongly i wich the hereſy of Arius, who” 
allowed the prophetic office, but denied the divinity of Jef 

Chriſt. Egype and, Arabia were filled with Jews, who had. 
fled into theſe corners of the world from the perſecution 9 
the emperor Adrian, who. threatened the total extinction of 
he other inhabitants. of theſe countries were 


cayed and derided idolatry ; and like men whoſe religious prin- 
ciple- is weak, had given. themſelves over to pleaſure and ſen- 
ſuality, or to the acquiſition of riches, in order to be the 
better able to indulge in the gratiffcation of ſenſe, which, 
r with the ine of p ination, compoſed the ſole 
principles of their religion and philoſophy. . Mahomet's ſyſtem 
was. exactly ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. Lo gratify 
the two former, he declared that there was one. God, 
created the world and governed all things in it; that he 
ſent various prophets into the world to teach his will to man- 
kind, among whom Moſes. and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt 
eminent; but the endeavours of theſe” had proved ineffectual, 
and God had therefore now ſent his laſt and greateſt proph 
with a commiſſion more ample. than what Moſes or Chriſt h 


deen entruſted with. He had commanded. him not only ta 


ubliſh his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling ta 

eee 
upon earth whic uld propagate ivine Jaw throughout 
ned utter ruin and deſtruction 


the world ; that God had Geng | | 
to thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſu * to him; but to his _ 
'S.4 | 
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ful followers, had given the ſpoils and {pms of all the 
earth, as a re in this life, and h ovided for them 
hereafter a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe 
of Tove;; that the pleaſures of ſuch as died in propagating the 
faith, would be . iarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe 
Wis the reſt, Theſe, t with the prohibition of drinkin 
7 (a reſtraint not very ſevere in warm climates 

— ne of predeſtination, were the capital articles of 
Mahomet's creed. They were no ſooner ubliſhed, than a 
vaſt many of his countrymen embraced them with implicit 
faith. were written by the prieſt we formerly men- 
tioned, ani compoſe a book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by 
way © of eminence, as we ſay the Bible, which means The 
Bock. The perſon of Mahomet,” however, was familiar to 
the inhabitants of Mecea; ſo chat the greater part of them 
Feb ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. The more en- 
igbtened and ſeading men entered into 2 deſign to cut him 


; but Mabomet getting notice of their intention, fled from 
his native city to Medina/Talmathiy'or the city of the Pro- 
phet. The fame of his miracles and doctrine was, according 
dos cuſtom teſt at a diſtance, and the inhabitants of Me- 
Hina — bl him with open arms. From this flight, which 
. bay ned in the 622d year of Chriſt; the forty- fourth year of 
omet's age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, 
the Mahometans,' compute their time; and the æra is called in 
Arabic, Hegira, i. e. the Flight, 1 en 
Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants off Medina, 
and of gdh un dart x71 wars a 'attached 
| to him, over is countrymen to a or at 
ind > Deal —-— The ſpeedy props 
pation o bf his'ſyſtem'among the Arabians was a new argument 
its behalf amon the inhabitants of E, and the Eaſt, 
who were previouſſy diſpoſed to it! Arians, Jews, and Gen- 
„ All forfook*thtir . faith, and became Mahometans 
n a wor, the cotitagivn- pread over ia, Syria, Egypt, 
en and Mahomet, from «deceitful — became 
the moſt powerful 'monarch in his time died in 629, 
Jeavin es of his race, both eſtverned divine among 
their ie. ſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of Egypt, 
under the laſt of which Arabia was included. The ſormer of 
efe turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of 
en The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed 
towards Europe, and under the name of Saracens 
L Moors (which they obtained becauſe they entered Eure — 


ee, in Aen. l oC the wad 
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in the iſland of Ximo, is 
to trade. Authors pretend to give us very particular accounts 
of the inhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners of thoſe iſlanders, 
their ſoil, * commodities, and trade; but their information 
conveys little instruction, and the whole ſubſiſts on a preca- 
rious foundation. All we know for certain is, that notwith- 
ſanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, the natives are a 
moſt " iriduſtrious penetrating people; that they excel tho 
Chineſe themſelyes in the manufactures that are common to 
' el enen huſbandry and the 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town 


both countries, 
arts of life. 


zune and Ott ki Teranps; 5 
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mat of Spin, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Medi- 


e impoſtor prend 
their religion and conqueſts over the greateſt part 
Africa, and Europe; and cake, give ve law to 
Bene part of mankind, 


E. 
$4 — 1 os © # 1 4 FY 4 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS' x are, 


HE JAPAN. ISLANDS, which together form 
what has been called the empire of Japan, and are, 


governed by a moſt deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes called, 


or and ſometimes king, They are ſituated about 


150 


miles eaſt of China, and — —5 from the zoth to the 41ſt, 
. of north latitude, and from the 1 30th to the 147th of, 
longi 


ude. The chief town is Jeddo, in the 


141K degree. 


of eaſt ongitude, and the 36th, of north latitude. . The ſoil 


and productions of the country ae rh the 7 wh 
are famous for their 


thoſe of China; and- the inhab 


lacquer ware, known by. the name of Japan. . The F | 


themſelves are very inacceſſible, through their high . Ba 
tempeſtuous ſeas ; they are ſubject to earth 


ſome volcanos. I have already 
tue Dutch expelling the Portugueſe from this gait 


The Japaneſe themſelves are the NN all idolators, 
ſo irreconeileable to Chriſtianity, chat 
Duteh, who are the only European people with w 

now trade, pretend themſelves to he no Chriſtians, and 
mour the Japaneſe in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, 


withſtanding” all this compliance, the natives are very ſhy 
affered 


with the Dutch, and Nan 


rigorous in all their 
e only place where they are 


fag de de * caſt A ls north {atitude 


they 


mentioned the iy 9 * 
ul trade. 


it is common| faid the. 


7 


Not- 


and 
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tuelve miles from the province of Canton. 


/ 


mats trade 


monkeys, 
a rarity.at Euro 


9 tree is planted there, it becomes wi 
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they are about twelve in fumber. The people took their 
name from their pilfering qualities. We know of 


them werth-a particular mention, excepting that lord Anſon 
E one of . Ger" GIN 

- FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iffind. R 4 ſituated 
to the caſt of China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is 


divided into two parts b a chain of mountains, which runs 
— this njddis, being at the ſouth coalt, and ending 


at the north. This is a ye fine iſland, and unds with 
M che neceſſaries of fe.” "Thar A wi of the 1 which lies 
the weſt of the mountains" be fo. — * who 
Bale ber prey of its er patt though 
to be a very inoffenſive people. Then inhabitint 

the cultivated .. 


42 are the ſame with ha Chineſe alread 
deſcribed. © The Chineſe have likewiſe made themſelves maſ- 
ters'of ſeveral other if|ands in theſe ſeas, of which we 

know the names; that of Ainan, is between Axty and ſeventy 
leagues'fong, and between fty and" fixty in breadth, and but 
The original 
and live in the moſt 


inhabitants are a fh „ coward 
1 dee 


unwhojefome part of the iflanc 


which ale very valuable, being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 


\ The PHILIPPINES, of Nn there are 1100 in num- 
ber, lying in the Chineſe ſea, . (part of the Pacific. Ocean) 
miles ſouth-eaſt of China, of which Manilla or Luconis, 
chief, i long and 200 broad. The inhabitants 


. conliſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, — Spaniards, Portu- 


&; Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
all theſe, The property of the iſlands belong to the king 
Spain, they haying been diſcovered by Magellan, and after- 


wards. conquered by the, Spaniards in the reign of Philip Il. 


from. whom they take theix name. Their ſituation is ſuch, 
the n and weſtern continenta, that the inhabi- 
with Mexico and Peru, as well as all the iſlands 
places of the Eaſt-Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in 


1 


aud 


Mexi %, carry on this commerce for the Spaniards, WhO make 


490 per cent. proßt. The country is fruitful in all the neceſ- 


- laries of life, and beautiful to the eye. Veniſon of all kinds, 


goats, and a particular large ſpecies of 
are found 8 great plenty. The neſt of — 
igan affords that diflolving jelly which is ſo volu 
tables, Many European fruits an 
thrive ſurprizingly in thoſe ande. If a a 


bird 


— 
orange 
year a 

fruit · 


. 
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it-bearing tree ;, ſo that the yerdure and luxuriancy of the 
111 is almo incredible. 1 8 tree amet ſupplies the natives 
ich water; and there is allo a kind of cane, which. if cut 
elde fair water enough for a draught, of which there is 
nty in the mountains, where water is maſt wanted. 

The city of Manilla e about 3000 inhabitants; et 

N at the diſtance of 1 and defended 
[of St. Philip. In the year 1762, KAN 
—— by, the Engliſh. under general Draper 
95 „ who. took it by ſtorm, and jr PKG 8 
hop, » who was. the Spaniſh viceroy at. the. 

to Rr the place for about a million 1 The bar 
wg was _ungeneroully diſowned by him and the court of 

92 that great. part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The 
end government is ſettled there, but the Indian inhabitantg 
pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, particularly Minda- 
nao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are 8 e- 2 
ces of weir own, whom they call he ſultan 
Mindanao'is a Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, though theſe ifands are de with - 
the profuſion of nature, F hs they are fubje& to moſt dreadful 
earthquakes, thunder, lightning ; ; and the ſoil is 

red/with many noxious and venemous creatures, and even 
and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt e 
Some of their mountains are volcanos.. 


The MOLUccas, commonly ie des SPICE a 
CLOVE ISLANDS. Theſe are 5 — out * ſight of each 
tants other, and lie all within the compaſs of twenty-five leagues to | 
ortu- the ſouth. of the Philippines, in 125 degrees of eaſt longit 
ctute and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude. They - 
king ae in number five, viz, Bachian, Machian, Motyr,. 1 
fter- and Tydore. "Thoſe iſlands produce neither corn, nor 5 
p II. that the inhabitants live upon a bread made of ſagoe | * 
uch, chief produce conſiſts of cloves, mace, and barer, in vaſt 
Jabi- quantities, which are monopolized by the Nutch with ſo bow 


ands ouſy, that they deſtroy the plants leſt the 5 
I in. 5 re ear on ſpices to other nations, 


nake after being ſubject to various powers, are now | governed 8 


ceſ- three kings, ſubordinate to the Dutch. The 1; . 0 e 
nds, if at war with England, might be eaſily diſpoſſe | 
s.of BY poſſeſſion of them at this time is precarious, when 15 "diffs | 

the = gh nc princes.  Ternate is the largeſt 'of thoſe 


ou h no more than thirty miles in 1 1 
vers 8 have here a fort Tie ed TW and e ot 
gt | ort Orange, in Mahiam WW | £5 

The 
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The BANDA, or NUTMEG ISLANDS, are fituated 
between 127 and 128 degrees eaſt longitude, - and between 
four and five ſouth latitude, comprebending the ' iſlands of 
Lantor, the chief 'town of which is Lantor, Poleron, Roſing- 
ing, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belon ing to 
the Dutch on thoſe iflands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naffau. 
The nutmeg, covered with the mace, grows on thoſe iſlands 
only, and 4 are entirely ſubject to the Dutch. In ſeveral 
iflands"that lie near Banda and Amboyna, the "nutmeg and 


© AMBOYNA. , This iſland, taken in. a late ſenſe, i 
Pg and the moſt conſiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in 


is 5300 miles long, and 200 broad. This iſland, notwithſtand- 
ins 
. and 


the "natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with 


is governed by three kings, the chief of whom, reſides in the 
ben et Mes. ' this, 


Indiax. and Oxzxrar b. pM obs 


SH 7 + * 


The cri likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, 
tro other ſpice iſlands lying under the equator, and will _ 
any ſhips that attempt to traffic in thoſe ſeas. 


The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are Gruathd i the Fn 
dan Ocean, between 93 and 120 de of eaſt longitude, 
and between eight degrees north and eight degrees ſouth 
ſatitude, comprehending the iſlands of orneo, Suma 
Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, from their 
great extent and importance, require to' be ſeparately deſcribed. 

BORNEO is faid' to be 800 miles long and 700 broad, 
and is therefore thought to be the largeſt ifland in the world. 
The inland part of the country is marſhy and unhealthy, and 
the inhabitants live in towns built upon floats in the middle 
of the rivers. The ſoil produtes rice, cotton, canes, pepper, 
catiphire, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. | 
The Dr Tho ouran -outang, one of which was diſſected 


ſon at Ox is a native of this country, and is 

when . 6f all irrational beings, to reſemble a man the 2 
it was The, original inhabitants are faid to live in the mountains, 
. and make uſe of poiſoned darts, but the ſea coaſt is governed 


1gliſh by'Mahometan'' princes; the chief port of the iſland is Ben- 
anda; pai, and carries on à commerce with all trading 


FN "SUMATRA lia! Malacca © on the EY Koko on the 
eaſt, and Java on the fouth- eaft, from which it is divided by the 
4 firaits of Sunda z it is divided into two equal parts by the 
ſitu- equator, extending ſive degrees, and upwards, north-weſt of 
d the it, and ſive on the ſouth+eaſt ; and is r000 miles long, and 
and 2 —_ This iſland produces ſo much gold, that it is 
tand- to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but its 
. Ae with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh. 
um; |-India Dy have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen and 
th a Fort- Marlborough from whence they bring their chief car- 
utch goes of pepper. The king of Achen is the chief of the Ma- 
of it tiometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea coaſts. The interior 
1 the parts are governed'by pagan princes; and the natural products 
rien- of Sumatra are 11 5 much the fame with ore” 1 1 the adja- 
oſts, cent iſlands. © © 4 
n the "The: greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch; Who 
hey WM be here erected a kind of commercial: monarchy, the capital | 
hey „ which is Baie, a noble and pip tious city, Tying in the 
ar 19 & latitude 


. 0 Tr: 


# 


ſions. The city is as beauti 


| fices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where the 


| ſhake that republican empire. 


the ſhips that hich there. They are otherwiſe" too inconſi- 
in 


to be by nature the richeſt, and-fineft iſland in the world. It is 
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latitude of fix degrees fouth, at the mouth of the river Jucata, 
and furniſhed with ofie of the fineſt harbours in the world, 
The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, 
and is about 4 league and a half im citcumference, with five Ml cows, 
gites,/and ſurrounded| by regular fortifications ; but its ſub- i quadru 
eſpecia 
modi 


urbs are faid to be ten times more populous! than itſelf. The 
magnificence and Wl ferperit 
ur polic and held by the Dutch governor eral of 

he Indic. "Win aq abroad, * is aftended by his —— 
3 _ officers, .a.. ſplendor,, ſuperior to that ll (ſion, 


2 is a mixture of Eaſtern 


of Euro tentate, excepting upon ſolemn 
— OE oy . 


canals, bridges, and ayenues, render it a, moſt agrecable reſi- 
dence. The dzlctiption of it, its Werz and public edi- 


governor has his palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, 
which are inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the 
world; the Chineſe reſiding in this iſland· being computed i 
100 000 ; but about 222 of that nation nx. bar 
acred, without the. ſmalleſt offence that ever was 0 50 
upon them, in in 1740. This maſſacre was too unprovoked and 
le to ended even by the Dutch, who, when the 
governor arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried -at Ba- 
but he never has been heard of fince, | A-Dutch gur- 
riſon-of three thouſand men conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and 
about 15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and the neigh- 
bourhood of the 81 Jo Their government is admirably well 
calculated to prevent the, dependency either of the civil or 
military power; and England itfelf ww and. it difficult to 


The ANDAMAN' and NICOBAR iſarids, Theſe iſlands 
lie at the entrance of the 472 of Bengal, and furniſh provi- 
ſions, conſiſting of tropical fruits and other" neceſſaries, for 


derable to be mentioned. They are inbabieou' to nen, 
offenſive, but idolatrous people. 


CEYLON. This iſland,” tho? not the lache is thought 


ſituated in the Indian Ocean, near cape Comorin, the ſouthern 
extremity of the Hither Peninſula of india, being ſeparated from 
the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow ſtrait, and is 250 miles long 
and 200 broad. The natives call it, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, 
the terreſtrial paradiſe; and it produces, beſides excellent fruits 
of all __— long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, ſilk, tobacco, ebony, KA, 
muſk, cryſtal \ alt-petre ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, * 
es 
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dees cinnamon, gold, and ſilver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
ucata, Wl except diamonds.” All kinds of fowls and fiſfr æbound here. 
| Every part of the iſland is well wooded and watered, and be- 
des ſome curious animals peculiar to itfelf, it has plenty of 
cows, buffalo; goats, hogs, deer, harcs,” dogs, and other 
qutdrupeds. © The Ceylon elephant is pre to all othets, 
cecially if ſpotted ; but ſeveral noxious animals, fuch as 
and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief com- 
nodity of the ifland, however, is its cinnamon, which is by 
ſir the beſt in all Aſra. Though its trees grow in 2 — pro- 
ſuſion, yet the heſt is found in the neighbourhood of 3 
the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Negambo- The mid⸗ 
dle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo that the 
rich and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch, who have in a manner ſhut up the king in his capital 
city, Candy, which ſtands on a mountain in the middle of 
the iſland, fo that he has ſcarcely any communication with 
other nations, or any pro in the riches of his own domi- - 
nions. The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called 
Cinglaſſes, who, though idolators, value themſelves upon 
maintaining their ancient laws and cuſtoms. They are in 
ral a ſober inoffenſive people, and are mingled with 
oors, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch. 
' It may be here proper to obſerve, that! the cinnamon-tree, 
which is a native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, 
which form the true cinnamon; the trees of a middling growth 
and age afford the beſt; and the body of the tree, which when 
ſtripped is white, ſerves for building and other uſes. In 1656, 
the Dutch were invited by the natives of this delicious iſland, 
to defend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever fince to themſelves. 


ands The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall 
ori- WM ilands or little rocks juſt above the water, lying between the 
for equator and eight degrees north latitude, near Epe Comorin. 
nfi- They are chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, who drive on a pro- 
leſs, table trade with the natives for couries, a kind of ſmall ſhells, 

which go, or rather formerly went for money upon the coaſts 
ight of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Mal- 


Ie is dives is an excellent commodity in a medicinal capacity : 
erm of this tree (ſays a well-informed author) they build veſſels 
Any « of twenty or thirty tons ; their hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, 
long « anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, are all from this 
" wing « uſeful tree,” + | | Hs | 


uits W The other iſlands in Aſia, are thoſe of KAMTSCHAT- 
NY», WI KA, and the KURILE ISLES in the eaſtern or Pacific 
be- EL” 2 ocean, 
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on, many of them lately diſcovered-by the Ruſſians, 
but little <4" We — alread nations BOMBaY 
on the Malahar coat, in ſpeaking of India. 

With regard to the — of all the Oriental iſlands, 
nothing 'certain- can, be ſaid. Each iſland. a particular 
but the Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch and 
are 9 among them, 2 it is difficult 
1 European, who is not very expert in matters, to 
ow the radical r 
heir religion, for though its original is yy 8 

is intermixed F ; Jil, 8 iſtian, 
foreign ſuperſtitions, | 
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bs. the third grand Heiden of the g e. 
rally repreſented as bearing ſome reſem 
„um of a; pyramid, the baſe — — 7 
— — che Samantha editerr#nean, and the point 
ae the pyramid, the. cape of Good-Hope, Africa is a 
xeniuſula. of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only by a 
neck of land, about ſurty miles over, between the Red - Ses 
and the Mediterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez; 
mf its mane length from north. to ſouth, rfrow. ce Bona in 
why nt terranean, in 37 deg. N. to the cape; of Hope 
-7 ſouth lat. is 4300 miles; and the part from 


— — Verd in 17-20 deg. to cape Guarda-fui near- the ſtraits 
of; 


Mandel in 31-20 E. lon. is miles from eaſt 
D y the Mediterranean 
ſeparates it from PF 

Indian ocean, which divides 
;by che ſouthern ocean; and n 


Fold in mang parts of — _. 
— this — | 
di SS by 
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Freſent im ehe pb of the Dutch and the rl of 
dea was of ſfipe vf every mation, ne trade ts Indra, being 
abeut half way from Ewrohe. 10 Ffere ds but one teight in 
Afraed; Which is Called Babel „and Int by ch 
with the Indian dcn. (is 919 919 3 eee + 6 whoſe 


Ms, handing as as it were in Peron rp is be,” ind having 
theteby 2 RT Ganges — — "Europe, Afi, 
2 Ameged; n "of the Ser ra the teſt; 
That it o#hds Id, ai wrt the friony of 

aw Portugeſe) th bed, tlie! En 5 the French, 

* have ſettleme an 66 wad of a, but that of the 
mo rn Hit Tr 15 25 mp fortune of 

5 of 25 
o eh entre 
nume 
12 157 
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and had its name from a ki og of auritania t lover 
of aſtronomy, 1 _ to lobte the ſtars go gat ſum- 
mit, on which . the | poets repreſent him as bearing 
the habens oh dis ſhoolders:” The mountains of the Moon, 


extending themſelves between Abyffinia and Monopotapa, 


and are ſtill bigber than thoſe of Atlas, Thoſe of Sierra # 
Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, which divide Nigritia I parties 
from-Guin ea, and extend as fur 45" Echiopia.! Theſe were t 
Kited by the antients, the Mountains of God, on account of 
g4ubjet"ts thunder and! Hgh The 8 


Pencriſfe, which $& Dutch make their rt meri 

aid de chrce miles (High in the form of a fugar-loaf, a 

munted on ah iſland of the fame name near the coaſt. obo 

mot notetl eapes; or promontòries, in this country, are Cape 

Verd, fo'ealld; ie de eve. iv alway 4 With 

tes, and moffy gräund. Ty is ber ett 5 55 

migen of Afriea. ' Phe” cape Hol, 

dae by ee wang eh went rpund it in 

198, and diſtovered>the "paſſage Aſia. It is the ſouth ex- 
of Africa; che eotntry® of the Hottentots and at 


ns 


Phe ſteuation of *Africa'for ente i & Iyfavorira- 


thee" rivers tt” the tyoſt * harbours, 
1 and ſh tered from wind, and eapable a 
ons; but quite.” 

„and merehunts, even bete there is 
© Th Mort, Affe dog fulf quar- 
168 Noted with an uſtible ny hen 
oper „of“ 7 
— ent, : or oh; f, Feems 
cdeger, e by the natiyes, 994 


. — 11 7 £ 
/ _ 94,40 AS . 
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nnn © allo oy the benefits which nature 
has provided for them, but alſo by the more civilized Euro- 
- who are ſettled in it, l the Portugueze. 


ſor the 1 for wealth and power, and the moſt exten- 
ie commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in 


mtended-—her- commerce to every part of the then known 
e frores wee viſited, by her fleets, till 


ne 


ingoveriſhed,. by the governors ſent from Rome, neglect 
their. trade, r = more of their lands N might 


empire, In Me fifth century 


of arta and Deuces; and, to add to this country's Ny 

ae i ths made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egy 

ind-Barbary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were a - 

1 Ta Turks,..and both being of the Mahometan religion; 
whoſe - profeffors carried 'deſolation with them, wherever 

Fo —.— of that once flouriſhing part of the world, wis 


may be divided into three ſorts ; namely, Pagans, Mahome- 
tans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the moſt numerous, poſ- 


Cancer, to the cape of Good- Hope, and theſe are generally 


with polleſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, 
re of {ll or what ig called the Barbary coaſt, The people of Abyflinia, 
any or the Uppe r.Ethiopja, are denaminated Chriſtians, but retaigi 
me- any gn 31 Jewiſh rites. There are alfo ſome Jews; 
At on the north of Africa, hg manage all the little trade that 
urs, part of the country is poſſeſſod af. 

Ay There are ſcarce any two. nations, or itideed ariy two of the 
ſti- e. that agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for. 
47 that ſcarce any traveller has penetrated inte 


re 18 

uar- ray hag pf. the country, and conſequently we muſt acknow- 
and ledge our i the bounds, and even the names of — 
any ſeyecal of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reckoned 
ems among the unknown, and undiſcovered parts of the world, 


who but according to the beſt accounts and conjeRtures, Altes 
are may be eee 3 to the * table. 


* 


7 * 5 | 2 


Africa abce contained ſeveral kingdoms. and fates, eminent | 


Jubs, who was king of Mauritania, but tributary. to the 
ic of "ng 92 —— called in the Romans, Who | 
ws A ſubdued Carthage; 


n kingd d ſtates 
1 2 2 — — 333 9 por ener | 


black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexiony 


articular; were much celebrated; and the rich and powerful 
late of Carthage, chat once formidable rival to Rome itſelf, 


ſerve for ther ſubſiſtence. | * the deeline of the Roman 
north of Africa was over-rwuên 
by the Vandals, who cont 4 — ſtill more to the deſtructiam 


'catnpleated. -. | 
The inhabitants of chis continent, with reſpect to religion, 8 


ſling the greateſt part of the country, from the tropic of © © 
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' Lower Guinea, Up. Ethiopia. 
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pal iſlands of Africa lie in the ! 


following belong -to, or trade 
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Iſlands. 
at the entrance 
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the ſtates of Barbary, ſtretching along the 
from 
5 


known, and barbarous, and like all barbarous nations, fo 
ſimilar in moſt. reſpects to one another, that they may, with- 
e impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 


ia i 6 . 1 


— EGYPT. % 
S1TUATION "AND EXTENT. 


Length 873 2 — 1 


Breadth 250 | 28 and 36 eaſt longitudes «+ 
Bovynanns.] I T is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, 


I north; bythe Red ſea, caſt; by Abyf- 
lila, or the Upper Ethiopia, on dhe oath; and by the delhi | 


os PX WES 
8 ] [Grany Cam, E. 
4 Lower Egypt } Alexandria 4 
8 Roſetto 
. Dee 
Wor | N 


Ain.) In April and May the air is hot, and 7 „ 
N ee ee ee ,- Thoſe 
evils are remedied by the riſing and ov ing of the Nile, 

SOIL AND ÞRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquaigted 
with literature, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not 
owing to rain, (little falling in that country) but to the annual 
overflowing © Nile. It begins to. riſe when the ſun is, _ 
vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. the.  * 
the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be 


ken in the plains, but the tops of. foreſts and fruit- trees, their 


* 


3 


in the caſt, to bs 


* % 


- ef artificial, When the river is at its proper height, the in- 
Fbabitants celebrate a kind of a jubilee, with all forts of feſti- 


* the 
ing 
tlie 
are 


2 
| "<iſtributed-into cuts, for ſup;lying their fields and gardens, 


November, and in about fix weeks, nothing can be more 
charming than the proſpect, which the face of the country 
pPreſents, in riſing. corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort, 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture 

of pulſe, ,melons, | ſugar canes, and other plants, which re- 


Eos and--ediihnaire, | Dates; plidtancs, grajes, Bis, and 
7 n from which wine is made, are here plentiful, 
L 2 


water for their c Hey have a fine large breed of 
' p 


dn the rat, called Tchneumon, ate natives of Eg 
„ Famtlion, a little animal ſomething reſembling a Tizard, that 
. - Fhanges colour, as you ſtand ta look upon him, is 
d well as in other & apes omg E 
thought perculiar to this country; but there does not ſrem to 
* l the alligators of 


the fertility of the ſoil, that the Iabouring huſbandman is next 


the chief food of the 1 / 5. : 
melons, The Egyptian urage is equally prolific, moſt of 
the quadrupeds producing two at à time, — the ſheep four 
Jambs a year. 1 | 


aſſes, upen whi 
-_ -  Tuffered by the Turks to ride on any other + The Egyp- 
tian horſes are very fihe; they never trot, but walk well, and 

gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are 
- extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an am- 


— 


T 
lages being built upon eminemces either natura 


vities. The banks or mounds which confine it, are cut by 
the Purkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord. 
to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, 
ſpectacle is not very magnificent. When the banks 
cut, the water is let into what they call the Chalis, 

d canal, -which runs through Cairo, from whence it is 


214533122 


Q. 
= 
2 
> 


This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is 


to nothing. He-throws his wheat and barley into the ground 
in October and May. He turns his cattle out to graze in 


A J: 


29 2 


quire "moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall but regular cuts from 


rch and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
three crops; one of 2300, Ba cucumbers, (the latter being 
abitants) one of corn, and one of 


* 


Ads. Egypt abounds in black cattle, and it is ſaid 
that the inhabitants employ every day 200,000 oxen, in raiſing 


h the Chriſtians ride, thoſe not being 


ibious animal, refembling an ox; in its hinder parts, with the 
— like à borſe, is 5 in Upper Egg. 7 5 
| 8, apes, With the head like # top 

hd E 


nd here 


crocodile was formerly 


a and America. They are both amphibious animals, in 


5 the form of 2 lizard, mne, 


— 


EC N Pr. 29% 
_ ati have" four ort legs, Wich farge feet ane. 
iws;” and their backs Are covered witch à Kind of i 
tz ſcales, like armour, The crotodile* waits for "7 . 
&y in the ſedge, and other tover, on the itfes'sf rivers, und 
"Ana mbling the” trunk ef an old tree, ſometimes | 
Aer ide unwa fravtler Wich his fore "paws, ot deut 
Ard pen in his tail. & e * | 
Tbis country produces Aw”; reat 'nurjibery of 'eap = | 
hawks, pelicans. and Water- fo WIS of all kinds. The ibis, | 
creature (according to Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſemblin 
duck, was deified b the antient jans for its nw | 
nts,” 17 5 65 iferous inſects. ey were 
ultar to . but a ſpecies of them is faid to have W 
My eee other 9285 of Africa. Oſtriches are com- 
mon e 4 8 1 Fronts, Wil the Arabs fomerirnes ride” 
1 * 
Porvx Axton, MANNERS, . au 45 = AA of 
IE Tons, AND DIVERSIONS. 80 Fend 
7 w the banks of the Nile, and the reſt of e inhabited 
1 and other nations, we can {n herſe upon this head, 
precifion. It ſeems however to be certain, that Egyp 
dial is at preſent not near ſo populous as formerly „ and that its 
depoptlation is owin ae 22 Sat ſlaves to the 
* Turks. "They are, howevet, Kill” very vürdefoue, but "the 
1 0 3 of Caito, as if fr contai "two millions, is * 
| jon | 
on „ The gegen gent of the ori ge E. b ge i wege 
flovenly people, immerſed in 30 05 and are diſtinguißetk 
« ſaid the Kreer of Coptis; in their com Texians' they are rather. 
un -burnt than WW "or back.” "Their anceſtors were onde 
d 4 Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill pretend to be of that rar” 
bein gon. Mahometanifm is the prevalling worthip 3 the - 
deus natiyes: Thoſe who inhabſt the villages "and fields, af Uni 
1 1 confiderable diftance from the Nile, T have already mentione! 
ae © confift of Arabs or their deſcendents, who are Ts « deep, 
am- ſarth Complexion, and they are repreſented py he | 
en the Lutherſties, as _—_— the patriarchal kings Jar cir flocks, 
hot" pon 'ﬆ them wi 2 e off et 088 The 
Tas, who refide in E retain all their Ottoihan'p de 
"The and inſ6fence, and the Tad habit, to diſtinguiſh themiſel 
- +a om the Arabs and Coptis, who dreſs very plain, their FI 
; finery being an uppef garment of white Woes and lihen L, 
2 but their ordinary dreſs is of blue linen, with a 
i long clodth coat, eicher over of under it. The Chriſtians and 
Ws of of the meaner kind, content themſelves with a linen'or 
bs, in woah wrapper, which W old, * round their 


y feel © . 


- 


296 i EG fr 
The Jews blue j the ather natives 
HE N 1 Chriſtians yellow, 
= TRE — hag is gawd unbecoming, but their 
3 ap! "pa it, and ſuch: of them as 
ung hare delicate complexions and 
y..excellent. accomptan 
—— of them an foe by teaching the other natives to 
write. Their es 2 ihe are much the ſame 
249 uſe of in Perſia, and other Aſiatic dominions. 
Egypt is over-run with jugglers,.. Die willen, mounte- 
bak and travelling ſlight-of-Hand men. 
1619x.]-..Tg what I have already faid congern 
ion. of Egypt, it. is. proper-to.add, E 
ometans are;enthuſiaſts, and have: their ſantos 
A ella who pretend to a ſuperior tee of holineſs, and 
ker * ang ceremony 1 the — (cw Where it 
ous tq turn out. Tbe tian ** 
mind religious affairs very little, and it would 2 
Le Chriſtianity js profeſied by the S Sang 
are here numerqus, but they profeſs themſelves to be o 
[== and enemies to that of Rome. In religious, 


ae civil mattets, they are under the juriſdiction 

of Alexandria, w. by the dint of money 

o he pc pu lagu ut the Ottoman court, 
LANGUAGE: ] . The Coptic is the moſt antient language of 


* * 82 „ mY odio yer about Sp aug of 
ex rat; t e upon the com- 
5 Se cali, when the Arabs diſpoſſeiſed thy 

of Egypt, The Arabic, or Arabeſquey/ as. it is called, 
n e eee n Greek 


Continue, to be 
3 vr af AND LEARNED! 


x]. Though it is paſt diſ- 
t Nee NO their ons from r 
n ce a TRIS it remains among their 

2 Ris is tr rey .and-ignarance of 
* wu, a is proper to Medio 0nd 
1 8 The califs or Saracens 
vo ſubgued Egypt, were 55 voy kinds. The firſt, — 
We che ai oe 19 made war from 
7 -.- and 8 — 4 — of literature 

Alcoran ;, and hence it us that when they tool n 
Alexandria, which contained the maſt magnificent libra 
ie world cyer bebeld, 1 its valuable manuſcripts pli 
ſome months in cooking their victuals, and — their 
The fame fate attended upon the other cent 


tian libraries, R pore ne 


* 

n , 
l 

* * 4 
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EGYPT | 297 
ives of ute and learning, but of a peculiar:ſtrain- They bought 
ow, up all the manuſeripts that ſurvived the general con 
heir relating e aſtronomy, medicine, and. Kere ulaleſs F 
n ag dae ut they had no taſte for the Greek arts of archi»: - 
and painting, 222 and learning was con- 
n . colleges, without ever finding 
re its way back to Egypt. The lower race of califs, eſpecially; 
ame thoſe who called thamſelves califs of E diſeraced: an 
ons. „ e e er an mum Fe: 
nte- ignorance, which impoſed. N 
All the learning therefore poſſeſſed by the modern 
conſiſts in-arithmetical calculations n ene 
the jargon of a „a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſouam 
knowledge of — wh =p religion. 
-CURIQ8ITIES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more 
with thoſe than perhaps any other part of the world. Its 
pyramids have been often deſcribed, Their antiquity is be- 
youd the reſearches” of hiſtory itſelf, dt EE 
ops,. Wl fill unknown, The baſis of the „covers eleven acres 
e © of ground, and its perpendicular t 10 500 feet, but if 
ous, meaſured er point 700 fert. It con- 
tion Wl tains a room thirty- four feet long, and ſeventren broad, in 
which is a matble cheſt, but without either cover or contents, © 
ſuppoſed to have been: def for the tomb of the founder. In 


nnn pt are the moſt ſtupendous, and, 
wol uſeleſs rufturs that ere were raiſe A 


| ſo called-for their containing the mum. 
bodies of the antient Egy e 
extent; but the art of preparing. 
err N 
diſ- tus embalmed, are pero and aten ut this day 
an- buried 3000 years bg RS is a curioſity thou 
heir t be more wonder pyramids themſelves. It is 
e of TA 
one of twelve palaces, and 1000 houſes, the intricacies: of whi 

cens AS eos, The lake Mzris'was dug by order of an 
wha Egyptian ting, 3 and to 
rom I communicate with that river, of canals and ditches which 
ting WI ſtill ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility, * 


on deur of the work. Wonderful and excavations, m 

ra artificial, | abound in Egypt. whole country” 

pl: Grand Cairo, is à continued ne of antiquities, of which 

their the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupemdous, hut the more modern he 

cent Tae Fam de 44 N and its i calms th | 
irable 's. umn 


5 


count es tho rock, and abeat chiney feet high, near one of the 


* diadb aud menty north- welt of: Cairo. It roſe upon ile ruins 


Giginthian' order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being 
. eighty-cight feet, nine inches in height, or ten diameters 0 


ner of — : it. Tho pi h of it is a nouriſtiing —5 The 


8 1 iris. J would amount tow large volume. 
Ia mah places, not only temples, hat the 'wills: of cities, 
bailt before the time of Alexander the Great, are ſtill entire, 


emporium of all the world, means" of the 'Red-Sea, 
- furniſhed Europe, and great part Aſia, with the riches of 


EGYPT. 


he. column, the whole height. is 114. feet, including the capital 
and+the'pedeſtal The Sphynx; as it is called, is no more 
thawthe” head” and part ef the ſhoulders} of a woman hewn 


of Ela i 15 W „ & &- 2 
nb papyrus is one of the natural curiofities or Egypt, and 
n but we:know not iche man- 


ing ehickin; eee is cammon in 

ee ſome parts of A The eee 

— — 00: * 80 tort ; 
CiT1Es,' rowus, Beers: Night werte of theſe 


and mkny'of their ornaments, -particularly the eoloiirs of 1 
paintings bare as ſreſn and vivid, as when firſt laid n. 
Alexandra; which lies on the Levant coaſt, e une the 


Iadia: At owes its dame to its founder, Alexander the 
Great: It Hands forty miles weſt. from che Nile, and a hun- 


© of e ne and ie / famous" for” the light-hbouſe fl 8. 
erected on the oppoſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction of E 
miner, re ſtieined dne of the wondets of the world. ks 
| All che other parte of the chy were magnificent in proportion, Nas 
2 appears ſcom their ruins, the eiſterns and aque- ww 
duſts. Niaay of the Materials of the od eity, however, have 

bern — in building Ne New N which at preſent Wal 
ba inary+ſeaport;” known by the name of eroon. raxt) 
the poverty, ignorance; and indolenes of the en 
inhabirants, their ' bagnlos, and the like buildings, Wl Tre 

. erected within theſe. ruins, rye an inexpreſſible air of mayo. 7 
de think bar Old Alen de was built, from: the topo 
materiale ef the antient err culti 
!\ Roſetta, rene 26 Gin civet- | my 
—— word and —— for beaubifu rus: yu 
"and which command the fine coun- ” ur 
its 4 Deny forall WR Nite went cd. . 
Ii likiwile a plave of; trade. 4 — 
Cure che preſent'capital of Egypt, is # re and populous, hi 


but a diſagreeable reſidence, on accoynt of its A540 air, 
and its T1wvrow ſtreets. mines che tho ol, 
1 e e 


=_—; 
wY 
a 


=. 


EU P 


gebt ge de EE... 4 


to be three miles in circumference.  Theweat 


ls ofeph's Well, is a 74 2 mechuniſm; abour 


17 deep. The" that patriarch is fill revered 
3 15 here they ew hs and many other works 
lic 


utility; at ee r His name, Thy are 
4 a. . but it is ve queſtionable. = 
in y 


"HOY 


were erected by him, One of his pranaries is ſhewn 
Cairo, but captain Norden ſuſpects it is à Saracen work 
dpes he give” us any; high idea of the bulldings of the 
itſelf; On the Bank off Nile facing Cairo, lies.the villa 
of Gize, which is thought to be the antient Memphisy 
Chriſtians of Cairo'prad iſe 5 holy cheat, during the Falter 
75 by dmg that the kinds and bodies of  thyjdead 
E from the ves, to Which they return'peaceably; Phe 


ſtreets of Ca PO erik lers and fortune · cl. 
r fa 


[ers i 5 hb Orie of t voutite exhiditiony' 
anc 8 camels, which, when 7ourig, they place” upber 
: the intenſe heat makes the poor creaturey/ 
2 and 7 plied all the time with the ſound oF drut 

he noife o instrument ey thein's  Eanicingy all their” 
a4 Mien; SOON 

he other 3 br HY 0. Damietta, 

to be the he 285 on the weſt der 
of e Nile, 20g miles fouth of Calto, Mid to be the antient 


* 1 *. 


«ry Thebes, "and" ** the” ſer che have „tes ie ini 


8, 1 a a N . 
em from the OS Ao 
=. ace of is now a ſmall” „ ane" 

pc hin, that” ins Africa with Ks” == 
of Iſrael are fi to have” hiarched” hear tis 
ey left E in their ere, vn the Red 
ve is all the account my will — 


= of thi ' where altnoſt — —— = 
r is country; ; "nd" 


preſents Wine amazing Nite, of antiquity 
Culties 1 in viſiting it are 


ſo th * counts We en 
depend "oh, e Jew 


dere eres ub eo 
mention Mttle of Egyptian ea A Ne Mig 
captain Norden, who travelled to that couh „ at the ex 
of bis preſent Daniſh mſeſty-s er; about 


17 „has been pretty exp licit on the ſabject ee | 


from im we kern fear tht the n 
4 jr = 
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Wh eee do- 
4; 4 * 4 | 
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chants make. no. 
x 


o be 


. — Eos 


r 


9 


of — Ls 


85 


len, 
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0. ee. Authors ate greatly 
this article. Captain Norden ll us, that it is did 


| cannot 
— Tas — part of the P 
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fon-day 3 and is a mountainous barren iſland; about 20 miles 
and uninhabited ; but has a ſafe convenient boos 
where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally touch to furniſh themſel | 
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; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as n 
thy uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore. _ 


$7;MATTHEW.. This is à ſmall vn i 
welt Jon. and 1-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles: to the no 
Aſcenſion, and 'was: alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
e n but after< 
„ this iſland: now remains uninhabited, bav- 
op ton > other nations 1. ſetle there cet ſal 
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ifands, viz. Sr. THOMAS; wa 
ris mr: and FERNANDO PO, are ſituated in 
the gul Giiines, between Congo and Benin; all of the 
were di — 61 Porn e, and are (tl) in the offen 
of that nation, and * r e 
rilons' as they paſs by. l 015 2 
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„which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the 


England, which in time of peace is computed at ten thouſand 


deautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo common 
and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their 
native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clim. 

Grand C „which communicates its name to the whole, 


25 to produce two harveſts in the year. Teneriffe, lar 
of theſe iſlands next to that of the Grand Canary, is about 
120 miles round; a fertile country, abounding in corn, wine, 


tains,” particularly the Peak, of which Capt. Glaſs obſerves, 
that in coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak 
maß be gaſily diſcerned at 120 miles diſtance, and, in failing: 
from it t 10. The Peak is an aſcent in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, about fifteen miles in circumference, and according to 
the account of Sprat, biſhop” of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical ' Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular. 
This mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſuch 
quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, as to convert the richeſt 


id planted by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans deſtroying / 
that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation on the weſt coaſt of 


world, until they were again difcovered by the Spaniards in 


hat though the natives reſembled the Africans in their ſtature 
and complexion when the Spaniards firſt came among them, 


and did not know there was any country in the world beſides 
ner o % nm.. oo : | PONIES ITS 0 


limate in 32-27 north lat. and from 18-30 tp 19-30 weſt lon, 
about 100 miles north of the Canaries, and as many weſt of 
dallee, in Morocco, The largeſt, from which the reſt derive 
he general name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on account 


75 miles Jong, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. _ It is, 
Vou, II, 


4 
ef 
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Foertuventutra, and Langarote,. Theſe iſlatids enjoy z ure 
temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpe- 


cl | 
GE the-Canary, whereof” the greateſt part is exported to 
eads annually. The Canaries abound with thoſe lictle 


is about 150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile, 


and oil ; though it is pretty much encumbered with moun- 
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lands into barren deſerts. Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered 


Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from the reſt of the 
the year 1405, to whom they ſtill belong. It is remarkable, 
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heir language was different from that ſpoken on the continent; 
they retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, 


MADEIRAS. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are 
ſituated, according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine 


Oo 
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ff its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about 
compoſed of ans fas of a conſiderable height, ex- 
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from eaſt to weſt ; the declivity of which, on te 
th de, is cultivated and interſperſed with vineyards ; and 
| indi milf er. the merchants have fixed their coun. 

ſeats, * orm A agreeable proſpect There 
one conſiderable car oh whole iſland, which is . 
rann hu the jſland,. at the bot. 
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144 
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1 who inhabit it. 
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fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates ; to- 
gether with corn, haney, and wax: it abounds alſo with boar 


and other wild beaſts, and with all farts of fowls, beſide 


_—— of. cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dragons 
blood, ic, and other gums, The inhabitants of this iſe 
2 5 the 8 ſweet-meats ". the 2 and ſucceed wonder. 
in preſerving;citrons and oranges, in making marma- 
=, paſtes, "which exceed thoſe of Genoa, The 

L make is extremel beautiful, and ſmells natural] 

— This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt. place in the well, 
Where that manufa ure wis let on foot, and f om thence wa 
3 the Brazil in America. The Portugueſe not find- 


1 canes, and 
. — produce ſeveral forts of 3 wine, * 


tits No leſs Yo 20,000 hoglheads of 1 * 5 it is faid, 
ly exported, the Niels part to the Weſt-Indies, eſpe- 

y to Barbadoes, the Madeira wine not o during 1 

7 See better than any other, but even being improvei 
when N to the ſun in ls after the bung is taken out. 
It is ſaid no venomous animal can live here. Of the two 
other iſlands, one is called Port Santo, which lies at a por 
* from Ms is about eight miles in compaſs, an ol 
9 7 
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n the | | 
f JE fertile, It has very harbours, where 
en ride = een ae N the foleh-w ſolith- gs 
ere h is fequen 
Saur The other ifland e | 
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dien Wl de ecunt or Africa, we Lev of our cou 


where Wl through this nn oct, ont Wilts uy to the Azotes, 
ach is 1 \ 8, r 
beat 1 by and between 


bt n 29 2 | 
he an- Newfoundland, ng almoſt in the m . wad > wi io 
at | in number, 
— * e e Tete 1151 
ico, 


Je | Gade | 

of it, ng Ne Portguets, 1 ing wy they long 

e Por- WY were 2e el! in general the Auores, e great 

chan 1 hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe Por ez 

on by clear and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious Ar; But are ex- 

pe to violent earthquakes, from which they baye frequently 

| uffered j and allo by the inutidations of. ſurrounding Waves, 

z -to- Ll. ot or wr e Lane Bees and 2 

ban ety ef fruits, allo cattle, fowl, and 

beſides "its is remarkable that no poiſonous or noXious animal breeds 

ragom NF Ree, and if carried thither will expire in a few 


onder. St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in 
jarmi- Wl cireumference, and contain 50,000 inhabitants, was twice 
Ide BN invaded and plundered by the Engliſh in the reign of 1 
tural i Elizabeth. Tercera is the moft important of theſe illands, 
e well, i account of its harbour, Which is Fg 2» 6 


© Wa a e but is expoſed to the ſoirh-caft 


t find- contains a cathedral. und five' chirches, and 
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. | ſelves with creeping alon the coaſt of Africa, and diſcovering 


. 1 % 
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1 bh, "5,4: ee Col 

6] lity, and which, though little cultivated by the 8 
Hand of art, owes in many. reſpects more to that of nature Ko 
8 an, any other diviſion of the globe. The kg ne eircum- oo 
ces * this F Foquirs that we ſhould in ſome meaſure 1 
fore deſcribin * preſent 7 afford WI ten 


0 dur plan, and, 
Tuch information with regard to its di Very as is moſt neceſ. WI 


for, . 1 27 our readers. | wic 

oſe of the x 5th. century, 1 and Gena r 

Eves only powers. in Europe who , owed their ſupport to ** 
commerce. An interference of intereſts inſpired a mutual * 
xivalſhip ; but in traffic Venice was much ſuperior. She en- Fee 
ſed the whole commerce of India, then, and indeed alway, os 


the 


uns valuable in the World, but hitherto. intirely carried I inan 
h the inland parts of Aka, or by the way of Egypt I gom 

bers ede. In rh ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native I ce 
n of the true figute of the earth eek 
however attained, was mu ſuperior to the eral notiom Pee, 
of the age in which he lived, conceived a project of failing w 0 
te Indies by a dold and unknown rout, and of opening to his peoph 
ut 


country a new Tource of opulence and power. this pro- ples b 

175 al. of ſailing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the thires 

9 5 Genoeſe as chimerical, and the principles on Which it ws and f 

2 were condemned. as abſurd, Stung with. diſappoint Wl run 

t and indignation, Columbus retired from his country, 8 

laid his ſcheme before the court of France, RED, his reception f Th 
was ftill more mortifying, and where,” acco to the practice Wl ,, ich 

of that people, he was laughed at and Raue Henry VII attend 

of England was his next feſort; but the cautious politics e utenſil 

that prince were the "moſt oppoſite imaginable to a great but WI Thi 

uncertain deſign. In Portugal, where the ſpirit of adventure rlotivh 


and diſcovery about this time began to operate, he had reaſon 
to expect better ſucceſs, But the Portugyeſe contented them- 


one cape after another ; had no notion of venturing * 
into the open ſea, and of riſking the whole at once. Suc 
repeated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of — 
man but Columbus. The expedition required ex 
he had nothing to defray it. His mind, howeve 1 
mained firm; he became thermore enamoured of his deſign th 
more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he wa 
inſpired with that noble enthuſiaſm which * == al 
ventrous 


adventrous” and original genius. 
d there, after eight years attendance, he ſuc 


reſource, | 
through” the intereſt of '2 woman. This was the celebrated _ 


upon 
1 


intereſted; In this 
tend with; 
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Habella, who raiſed money 
ts expence of his expedition and to do honour to her ſex; 
Columbus now-ſet ſail, 'ann& 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, 


the fate of which 


Spain was now his on 


upon ber jewels to defray 


the "moſt adventrous attempt ever undertaken by man 


the inhabitants of two worlds wers 
voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to con- 
moſt ſtriking was the variation of the compaſs, 


then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to threaten that the laws 
of nature were altered on an unknown ocean, and the only 
guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His failors, 
always diſcontented, now broke out into open mutiny, threat- 
ening to throw him overboard, and inſiſted on their return. 
But the firmneſs of the commander, and much more the diſ- 


covery of land, after a voyage of 33 


iſlands, büt there, to his 


days, put an end to the 
on one of the Bahama 
and "ſorrow, diſcovered, 


from” the poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be 
the Indies he was in queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, how- 


ever, he found the iſland called Hiſpaniola, abounding 


the heceſſuries of life, inhabited by | 
people, and what was of ſtill greater conſequence, as it inſured 


therefore he' 


in all 
a humane and hoſpitable 


is favourable reception at home, promiſing; from ſome ſam- 
ples tie received, conſiderable quantities of | 
propoſed” to make the centre of his diſcoveries: 


gold.” This iſland 


ind having left upon it a ſew of his companions, as the 


ground-work of a colony, returned 
EX 3 
The court was then at Barcel 
thither from Seville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
attended by ſome of the inhabitants, 
utenſils,” and ornaments of the country 
This entry into Barcelona was ' a ſpeeies of triumph more 
that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more 


glorious ö 
he had acquired a 


innocent. In this voyage 
of Al the iflands- in that great fea which 
ſouth America; but he had no idea that there was an ocean 
between Mm and China. Thus were the Weſt⸗ Indies diſco- 
to the Eaſt; and even after the diſ- 
covery, ſtill conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſphere.” 
The preſent ſueceſs of Columbus, his former diſappointments, 
and the glo | ; 


vered dy ſeeking a 


reinforcements. 


attending fo unexpected a difcovery 
the court of Spain 8 to forward his deſigns now, as-it 
fleet of ſeyenteen ſail was imme- 


" $54 


ona; Columbus travelled 


* 1 
to Spain to procure the 
OS» 97 294 1191 hs, 433 


the gold, the arms, 
he had diſcovered. 


knowledge 
ivides north and 
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complicated plan. An officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted 


— 


at difficulty that hs was entibiec 6 
ion, - fti}l more famous than any he 
He deſi 5 here ſouth 


HALT 


i 


i 


FT 
7 


nd pearl in · tolerable plenty. 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery. 
and many adventurers: all over Europe wiſhed 
—— Columbus, without poſleffing his abilities.” The * 
diſcovered Braail; which makes at tthe m 


Cabot,” 4 tive of Bri 


by his character to act the part of à ſpy and informer, and 


the natires, which Columbus had: obtained by his good 


bunt aftes;; men, The unhappy: 
_ unarmed, were purſued like deor into the thick of the foreſts, 


ok 
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. the . 
'of the-honour of giving 
was one of the ſmalleſt mortification; 


ju ee to ſubmit. For” ſuch 


+ 
it 
Wi 
4 
111 


other wax vom 


| the glory of" 
3 P 
tainted. by cruelty — which diſ- 


-th 
| „ it was un 
, . —— : exploits ol of eh wtho-otins after him, and ac- 


compliſhed the execution of his plan. He died at Valladolid, 
in 1506. The ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame advantages by the 2 
enſe 
and humagity. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold. The 
Indians only knew. where they were placed; and the — 
avarice of the Spaniards, too furious to work by the 


2 of perſuaſion, burried them to acts of the moſt- 2 


violence and cruelty againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, 
believed, concealed Uo anne Yes 4,04 The 
„they ſet no bounds to their fury; ina 


once begun 

fen years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which contained three 
millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had above 600, ooo. 

Bartholomew de la Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopu- 


ſays that the Spaniards went out with their dogs to 
„almoſt naked and 


8 killed with ane eee and 
A in 


habitations, 
The Spaniards had hitherto only: wü the/7comtinent: 
' from what they ſaw- with their eyes, or learned —_— they 
. this part of the yew: world. —— 
more valua conqueſt, . Fernando Cortez. is dif] 
* Cuba with men, 18 horſes, and a ſmall number of 900 
Wil chis inconſiderable force, he propoſes to ſubdue 
the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of -America : this 
ay” the empire of Mexico ; rich, powerful, and inhabited by 
millions of Indians, paſſiopately fond of war, and then headed 
- by Montezuma, whole fame in arms ſtruck terror into the 
No aa — . and extended over one half the globe. 
ever hi to bs true, was more improbable and romantic 
— 1 this War. The empire of Mexico had! ſubſiſted 
4 — ite inhabitants were not rude and barbarous ; every 


. 


20 


We . 9 
Y - 


— 


emperor, . under which, he ſuſpected ſome plot for his be 
n 


* 
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new, like the Egyptians of old, whoſe-wiſdow is Rill-adeirel 
in this particular, that the year conſiſted nearly — 4 
Their 2 in military 1 the 

tion and terror over all the continent; and their 1 
founded on the ſure baſis of las combined with — ＋ 
ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of 
the empire, ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the 
nobleſt monument of American induſtry : it communicatod 
with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, which were cried 
through . buildin 
of wan its nnd: _ — 


Spaniſh olicers> were mounted, 'the artificial thunder which 
iſſued” from their hands, the wooden caſtles which had wafted 
them/ovny the! ocean, Rruck un panic into the natives, from 
which they did not recover until it was too late. Wherever 
2 ſpared no age or ſex, nothit 

ſacred or prophane. At laſt, the inbabitants:of 'Tlaſca, and 
ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to 
oppoſe them, enter into their alliance, and join armies with 


his progreſs, without dari | | 
30 vaſſals of whom each could aſs 


yethe dares not.refiſt a handful of Spaniande aided 
by a fem Americans whoſe allegiance would be ſhaken by the 
firſt reverſe: of fortune. Such was the difference between the 


was concealed ; 3 5 
"38 22 


To liſhed. | 
therefore, by keeping! him in his power, allowing him to enjoy 


on 4c ę ar i ñ—ðĩ— H —— owoom — 
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an 

Nenne, At laſſ a ciscumſtanee fell out which afforded Cortez 
Aten for-beginning hoſtilities. In order ta ſecure a com. 
munication hy ſea to receire the neceſſary reinforcements, he 
dad -arecipd's; fart, and left a ſmall garriſon behiui him at Vera 
Crus, which. has ſince became. an emporium of commerce 


to of according 

r Cortez had now 
ges into his hands an engine by which every thing might be 
| f — bad the higheſt reſpect, or 


me mats of royalty hut his freedom, and at the: fame time, 
m a thoraugh * of his character, being able to 
ester all hig taſten aud; paſſiant, maintained the eaſy: ſove- 


mine of Mexico, hy governing its prince. Did the Mexi- 
_ «ans. qromn- familiar with. the iards, begin ts abate of 
| Unit: raſpe@? Montezuma: was the firſt to: teach them more 
-_ politeneſs, _ Was there a tumult, excited through: the cruelty 
nic of the Spaniards?! Montezuma aſcended the battle- 
- magnts- of-his: priſon, and haran 
-, ang fubmiſfon.. This farce continued a long while: but on 


his Mexicans into order 


ane of theſe oecafions, when: Montezuma was | diſ 
gucing tis charfter-by: juſtifying the enemies of his country, 


ores from: an unknown hand, firuck him on the temple, 
which; im few: days. occaſioned his death. The Mexicans, 


iy 


* 


_ 


enn ren 


ne and without difficulty, obtained à grant of why 
they ſhould conquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt 
- Peruz/ with 250 foot, 60 horſe; and 12 ſmall pieces 'of cannoy, 
Auen by ſlaves from the conquered. countries. If we refles 
| that-he | Peruvians naturally entertained the fate Prejudice; 
_with-the Mexicans, in kr" of the Spaniſh nation, any 
ders beſide, of a character ſtill more ſoft and unwarlike, i 
need not ſurprize us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt 
Mexico, that with this'inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould 
008 a deep imprefſion on the Peruvian empire. There were 
eircumſtances likewiſe which conſpired to aſl 
and which, 28 they diſcover ſomewhat of the hiſtory, 
and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe con. 

2 not be ĩm to relate. 

Capac ag the founder of the Peryviai angie 
was one of thoſe uncommon men who, calm and diſpaſ. 
þ > brig themſelves,” can obſerve the paſſions of their fellow 
creatures, and turn chem to their own profit or gl He 
obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally” Pn) Oh 
und had à particular veneration for the ſun. He pretendet 
mereſore to be deſcended from that luminary, 'whofe worſhip 
he us ſent to eſtabliſh; and Wpoſe authority he was entitled 
0 bear. By this "46tHantic as it , appears, he *cafily de- 
eeivedl credulous people,” and brought a lafge extent of ter- 
 ritofy-under his Juriſdiion'5 2 larger he ſtill ſubdued by his 
arme; but both the force, and the deceit; he employed for 
the moſt laudable- 1 "He united and civilized the 
diſtreſſed and barbarous ea! be bent them to laws and 
arts j he ſoftened them by the inftitations of 4 beneyolent 
religion ; in ſhort, there Was no part of America, where agri- 
ure and the arts were ſo aſliduoully cultivated, and where 
people were of ſd mild and ingenuous manners. A race 
-pfinees ſuccesded Mango, — iſhed: by- the title of 

neus, and revered by the people — of their great 
Cel de Sun. — of of theſe was now on the throne, 
and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had con- 
= province of Quito, which;now makes a, part of 
nin Peru. To ſeetire- himſelf in the poſſeſſton, he had 
married the daughter of the natural prince of that country, 
anch of this marriage was ff Atabalipa. His elder brother, 
named Hueſcar, of-a different mother, had claimed the ſuc- 
- ceffion to the whole of his father's dominions, not ting 
Which devolyed on the younger by a double ion. 

A civil war had been kindled on this account, wh ch after 
various turns of fortune,” and greatly weakening the kingdom, 
OO PO Tony 66— . 


priſoner, 


— 
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priſoner," in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian 
empire. In this feeble, and disjointed ſtate, was the king 
dom of Peru, when Pizarro made his arrival. The ominous 
predictions of religion too, as in moſt other caſes, joined their 
force to human calamities. Prophecies were recorded, dreams 
were recollected, which foretold the ſubjection of the empire, 
by unknown perſons; whoſe deſcription exactly correſponded 
to the appearance of the Spaniards. In -theſe circ | 
Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf c 
procure their favour.  - Pizarro, however, whoſe temper par- 
took of the meanneſs of his education, had no conception of 
dealing gently with thoſe he called Barbarians, but who, hows 
erer, though leſs aequaiſ ted with the eruel art of deſtroyi 
their fellow y creatures, were more civilized: than himſelf. 
While he was en in conference therefore with Atabalipa, 
his men, as they had been previouſly inſtructed, - furiouſly 
ene attacked the guards of that prince, and having butchered 5000 
„ He of them; as they were preſſing forward, without regard to 
itious, Wl their particular _ to defend the ſacred, perſon of their 
tended BN monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to 
7orihio UN the Spaniſh quarters. 2 with the ſovereign in his 
ntitled I bands, might already be deemed the maſter of Peru; for the 
ly de. inhabitants of this country were as ſtrongly attached to their 
k ter- emperor, as the Mexicans themſelves, Atabalipa was not 
by tis long in their hands before he began to treat of his ranſom. * 
d for Wi On this occaſion the antient ornaments, amaſſed by. a long 
d the Bi line of magnificent kings, the hallowed-treaſures of the moſt 
$ and magnificent temples, were brought out to fave him, who was 
'olent I the fupport of the kingdom, and of the teligion. While 
Pizarro was ingaged in this negotiation, by which he pro- 
vhere Bl poſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into his poſſeſſion. 
Lac an immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of 
le af magro cauſed ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The friend · 
great . thip,' or rather the external ſhew of friendſhip between theſs 


done, men, was ſalely- founded on the principle of avarice, and a 
con- I bold-e izing ſpirit, -to- which nothing appeared too dan- 
fe of gerous, that might{gratify' their ruling paſſion. When their 
bad BY interefts therefore happened to interfere, it was not to be 
TY: chou any muaſutes could be kept between them. 
wer ed to enjoy the moſt Conſiderable ſhare of the 
"oh ariſing from -the emperor's ranſorh, becauſe he had 


the chief hand in acquirin it Alma inſiſted on bei 
| a 9 


ion. | | | 

upon an equal ſooting; and at length, 
wy might ſuffer by my rupture between them, this diſpoſition | 
* was agreed to. The ranſom is paid in without delay, a ſum 


ding cheir conception, but not capable to gratify their 
rd h ; 15 


— 


* | _ of nctufation” againſt him) 1 


1 
2 | 1 
1 4 © þ 
| 9 

4 | 


TY" 


It — 
value of money at prodigious : on th Wl 4#* 
dend, i” fifth for the 8 E 7 - 
ſhares of the eh commanders * | 
1 i 
line to de 8 
They infifted on bei d 
Sud of their labour Snare quiet; 4 T bar the ployed 


S 
F 


Seimand; fenfible that was would ſtill detain a number iz 
Kis my; und that 'thoſe who returned with ſuch magnificen 
nes, would induce new adventurers to purſue the ſam 
for aequiri ans geld. Theſe wiſe reflections were abun- 
| ' vefified ; ; ir was'impofible to ſend out better recruiting 
thoſe who had themſelves fo much profited bj 
| z: new ſoldiers > never arrived, and the Americit 
7 — Wanged reinifor Rene 
0 eee 
| 5 Nabalips"in confilement, until they diſcovered whether 
 had-another treaſure to gratify thelr avarice. But whether 
1 he had” no more to 9 — enwilling t 
| im puarding 4 prince, whom 
5 — 2 no 5 . that Pizarro had — 
| E — 1 the Peruvian emperor, on zecount of ſom 


8 FT, — — 


| n 


t prove dangerous to hit Als 

ar by his command Atabalipa was put fl dn f 

ify dhis crue} proceeding, a' ſham charge of Piz 

* vi yy the unhappy prince, in which he wa ll "94% 

accuſed of 7 — of 4 . many cdneabines, and other I AV 

_ - Unoumiſtariees*of qual i The only al ut groin height 
9 his brother 


Mans 
to take 


| —_— by bis coaunend'y' and even this was con- 
2 ly palliated, beeauſe Hueſcar had been his de. 
8 3 that he might eftabliſh himſelf on the thione. You 
_ the death of the 'Ynca, '# number of candidates' 
the throne, © The Abbe ayer hobility ſet up the full . 
Mueſtar; Pizerro op 3 fon of Atabalips; nd oe geren 
of the Peruvians endeavoured to eſtabliſm rhemſe}ves by the 
Alniſtance of the army. Theſe diſtractions, which in anothet 
empire would haue been extremely hurtful, and even here at 
Ariother' time, wete at preſent rather advatitageous to the Peru- 
vian affairs. The candidates agaſuſt one another, 
| their battles ace the harmleſs eto bond; und ſuch 
! — reference of à ſpirit of any kind raiſed in 2 nation to i 


3 P he courſe of 'thoſe-quarreſy — 
; | 
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Dh 
| Almagro, that he might have thehonour of ſubduing a king- 
A ber Bg — to his adviec ; and j — as many 
of Piaatro's troops to his on, as he judged n pene- 
trated, with great danger and difficulty, into Chili; ſoſing 
many of his men as he paſſed over mountains of an im wh 
height,, and always covered with 'faow. . He reduced, how- 
every. a yery conſiderable part of this country. But the Peru- 
vans were now. become too much acquainted with war, not 


— 


wich 
infinite . of the aſſailants; but 3 po- 
ſeſtan of chis city, he was unwilling to give it up ta Pizarro, 
who now approached with an army, and knew of no other 


d ſuch Neemy but the Peruvians. This difpute occafioned a long and 
n to: H oady ſbeuggle between them, in which the turns of fortune 
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his ſon of the ſame name their viceroy. But the 
bras . _— 


336 AMERICA. | 
the ſate of the vanquiſhed Was certain death. This was the 
EA to who, in an advanced age, fell a victim to the 
rival, in whoſe dangers and and e he had 
and with whom, * from zinning of the 
en has? had been intimately con During the 
courſe of — war, many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh 
aumien and learned, from the practice of Chriſtians, to 
butcher dne unother! That blinded nation, however, t 
„ ande took a very remarkable reſolu- 
tion; » They faw the — of the Europeans, their unex. 
tingiiſhable reſentment and avarice, and they conjectured that 
theſe paſſions - would never: permit their conteſts to ſubſide, 
Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us fly to our 


6 


woun 
advas 
wo 
odjec 
were 
ken t 
or 


: 
* 


mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then niſh | 

we may return in peace to our former habitations. This woul 
reſolution was inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians dif- * 

0d leſt-the Speniaiiaiin their capital; Had the force and t 

on each ſide been enactly equal, this ſingular policy of the i gn 
natives of Peru, might have 2 attended with ar But of thi 

| Sieg of Pian e pus an end de Almagro's life, and th ou 
eee Tn 
make head agzinſt the Spaniards. doun 

3 mw Role matter n 

— ire in the world, uns ſtill urged on by his ambition, w W 

i new en zes. The ſouthern countries of Ame- curd; 
ien, into which he had fome-time before diſpatched Almagro, il Span 

_ effered-the-richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter the moun- bi 

tain of Potoſi, com -of entire filyer, had been diſcovered, view 

the ſhell-of which only remains at preſent. - He therefore fol. ll 3 
Lowell the tract of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another I Tußt 

part of that country. one of his commanders, paſſed whoſ 

' the Aude, and ſailed »ddwh tothe mouth of the river of ll 24 
1 | Amazone : Nr E 
$ 22 
5 ie ad. 2 dy An 
againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. This con- W et 
l taiſed e conſpimey Igainſt him, 10 which he fell a ſacr- I Sten 
der in his on Ease, und inthe city of Lins, wich þ Span 


4 


himſelf had founded. The partiſans of old Almagro, declared 


5 


greater part 
of the nation, though extremely well ſatisfied with the fate of 


_ 


P 


o 
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and the colony was again, unſettled. The parties but juſt ex- 
inguiſhed, to« blaze anew ; and Gonzalo, the brother 
of 


: 
5 


7 


iſans, with whom many new male - contents had united. 
now no longer a diſpute between governors, about the 


x 


1 


ion to the king. He: ened daily, an 
wm —. Gora «cms ſent over to 
in the South Seas, by whoſe means he | 
landing of any from Spain, and he had a 


3 
: 


; 
1 


f 


| 


view of uniting the inhabitants of. Mexico in his revolt. 
Such was 
ſenfible 
whole' c 
a rich powers, Peter de 
refore 22 a. 
ſince ann dove 
„ and 
within 
of his 
ruelty 
con- 
ſacri- 


r part ſubmit to an officer of Spain. With thoſe of his partiſuns 
ate of Werefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt, he 
waited i determined to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and 

the Vor. II. | Y 18 taken 


By their vice, a council. was ſent over to controul de; Caſtro, 
nous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head of his brother's * 


of their juriſlictien. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid; a 


ch be Spaniſh crown, But ſo intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, 
clarel WI cat Pizarroiwas inclined! td run every 'hazard; rather than 


I's 
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peru for the cron of 
in, fell a —— . 

— ͤ 2 e e Axiede dad: Perv, i is 
the only part of the American hiſtory, which deſerves to be 
treated under the preſent head; What relates to the reduction 
of che other parts! of the continent, or of the iſlands, if it 


contains either inſtruction or entertainment, ſhall be handled 


theſe particular countries,. We now proceed to treat of 
the manners, government, religion, and whatever compoſes 


_ the character of the natives of America; and as theſe are 


remar able in the Wap: ane 


extremely ſimilar all over this part of the globe, we ſhall 


ſpeak of them in general, in order to ſave continual repe- 


titions, — at the ſame time, when we enter upon the 
gdeſcri e particular countries, nnn * 


4 jy "I N * 


5 I 1 


07 the original Inhabiuns of Aussies. 


HE diſcovery. of America has not only agendd. a new 
ſource af wealth to the -buſy and 1 of 
. but an extenſive field of ſpeculation to the LY 


Pher, who wauld trace the character of man under various 


of refinement; and abſerve the movements of the 
human heart, or the operations of the human underſtanding, 
when untutored by ſcience, and untainted with corruption. 
80 ſtriki the diſparity between the inhabitants of 
men hve ventured — ee Sn; COIs oa lative 


This 8 — An is — ill founded, - The 
mY 
8 


| beyond. the * they/found. the inhabitants of he new, 
world immerſed in what they reckaned barbarity, but which, 


however, IO of hone independence, 8 noble noble. ſim- 


$54.53 N 190 
: * i . 


7 8 taken priſonbr. His execution followed ſoon aſtor; and thus 
_ the brother of him, who - 


of ths ee een 
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— Er. the inhabitants 
nations; — tives of America were — 


uſeful. 


3 | 
n 


mals, 


abundance. ＋ 5 — 


C A. 
of the great empires of berg 


almoſt ITS art; even IT itſelf, the m 
of 


ſerious occupation, gives a W and les to their 185 
unknown among * n Te: 


nt 09 violent, u 
flattiſn, which, is the 


Tiie mulls nem. 


but their countenances, 5 
and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. 


reddiſh brown, admired amon 
conſtant uſe of bears 2 an 


— 


are regu 
* 5 black, 8 
The co 


ur of their ſkin i is a 


them and heightened by 
"paint. . NG bo 


The.c r of the 


Indians is altagether founded upon their circumſtances and 


way of lis. A people who are conſtantly e 


mployed in pro- 


curing the means of à precarious ſubſiſtence, who live 


hunting che wild animals, and who are generally. engaged in 
war with their N cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much; 


gaiety. of temper, or a high flow of ſpirits. The 


9 are in 544 grave even to ſadneſs ; they have 


in purſuit, .whic 


Their f. «rr AER pp on what 
their hands, and their lives, their honour, and every 


ir 


ndians. 


uliar to ſeme nations of 
Their behaviour to thoſe about 
t of the arts 


procure with 
thing 


dear ta them, may be loſt N the ſmalleſt inattention to the 


deſigns; of their enemies. As th 
attach them N 


ever th d the neceſſaries of life i in greateſt abun | 


tt 


ey expect to 
_ Cities, which are the 


7 have no particular oe 
t 


an another, they fly where» 
effects of .agriculture and arts, 


they habe none. The di Ra or nations are for the 


lame reaſon extremel 
we in which * 


es Waker den 7 


imall, when, compared 
ſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, 


with civilifed 


= Jr hho a. ee 
N. luxury 


n 


*uty renders uſeful to one another. Theſe mall tribes lire 
4 0 jnimelſe diſtance; are D 


th uſe over the ele of ths 
nitinent the n and rey life are Rmilar and 
ilform. "Without arts, riches; or luxury, the great inſtru. 
ments of ſubſt in poliſhed focicties, ary American has no 
riiethod' by v he can render himſelf Lonſiderable am dis 


| erg. Bn ta by a any in perſonal” qualities of 


—_ very lavim in her per- 
Tons, an er te fate edueation all are 
„ and: will 


to remain ſo. Liberty 


e ya paſſior? of me Americans, and thei 

8 —_—_ I 

W regula are 

57 " however; from 42 at for of amore; te 

© attentive to che voice of wiſdom, which 

ferred” on the a , and they enkiſt under the — of 

. ths chief,” in whoſe valour and military addrefy ty hoe 

ge de duet, In every ſociety therefore 

_ thee is to de conſiderec the power of che chief unt of the 

; and according as the wh tory inclines more to the 

His br to the ober, gi: Fein berg regarded as mionfrchical; or 252 

N er of the chef des which” are moſt 

Pa raggy, the — chief is naturally predo- 

becaufe the i military leader,” was the 

fn, of is ec = an e cute Aae of 

the ftate requiring ſuch 2 lender, will continue to ſupport and 
cen to enhance it, His power, however, is rather p 

coercive ; he is tenced 45 4 father, rather than feared 

J honarch.” He f 90 guards, fh prifons, ho 's of 


Jie nd ng of Judged vac would ull bim from 
2 The eldefs, in che other fort government; 
5 "I , whoſe influence bein conſtantly augment by —— 
| "confiderable, But this fource of power, which 24 — 
to 

7 


1 be confideted is an ariftctracy,” have no more 
ts chiefly on the imagination, by which we an 
* 


ſothE tribes indeed there are a Kind of hereditary 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their fore- 


td be very cotmbn among the natives of 
molt countries ee de — is ſuſeient for viring 
Pee, influerice, and yd pie It is' age which teaches 
113 
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be 2: batdarous people. Among thoſe buſimeſs is 
e in the uemott finiplicity, aud which muy rocal = 

a picture of the © 


to thoſe Who are acquainted with __— 
moſt” eurty ages. The heads of families 
houſe or cabin, appointed for the p fans! 
is diſcuſſed; andhere thoſe of the nation, wa: rr for 
their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſpla y 
- thoſe talents, Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs 
themſelves In a" bold figurative file, fronger than refined, or 
rather foftenied nations can well bear, and with geſtures equally 
—_—— often extremely natural and exprefive. When 
is over, and they to be well provided in 
4 a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt 
the nation partakes. The, feaſt is accompanied: with a 
ang, in which the real, or. fabulous exploits of / their fore- 
thoſe of ahe-Greeks and Romans, chiefly. of the military kind, 
ud theig muſic and dancing ace every, feaſt. Nom. 121 
golt oßten- happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, 
ſratterad 4s $þ5y: are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, 
mer in heir; excurſions after. prey. If there ſubſiſts no ani- 
woſityo beten. them, which ſeldom is the caſe, th behae 
in them friendly and courteous manner. But if they hap- 
gen tei be de a. Hate of, war, or if there has been no previous 
wem ies, Fey; gd abe e e ee 
- 3 t Wien 1 2 Werde dine | 
4 Warguifiwe except hunting, ia the only cog | of the | 
wen z u $0; very other concern, and even the little agricul- 
tare: ayers it is left to the women. Their moſt common 
«ridemtal rencounter or interference, is either to 7 
they 


meet in a 
urpoſe. Here the buſiteſs 


hemie|yes.for.the death of ſome loſt friends, or to acquire 
clavers,; who.may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom 
adopt into. their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken 
ame private adventurers, or at the inſtance of the 44 
-cammulnity.. In the latter caſe, all the young men, Who te 
0 go out to bagtle, for no one is compelled. contraꝶy 
2 8 give a bit e n 
ef their to accompany him. For &yery ching . 
nc tf nh oe ret great ea! of cxpemony nad | 
many forms. The chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral 
-lacly , to obſerve; his dreams, which the preſumption 


A yaticty of other ſuperſtitians -2nd.. ceremonies are 
e the oſt hideous jo ſng the wt Lt 
3 N " ol” 


m_ 
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Ft mixed with ſtreaks of vermillion, which 
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5 [they are ſuperior to all natiens in the world. — t 
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on the\ fite; a 22 . that they are going out to devour 

their porn fag nations. muſt formerly have 
| Abel. tha-cile, Hnge _— cohtinue: to expreſs! it in clear 
terme, and uſe an Seda ſignificant of the. ancient 
Then ; diſputch. à porcelane, or large ſhell te their allies, 
inviting them to game along, and drink the blood of their 
— For with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 


49. 


2522 A generous friendſhip rio cold neun 
But wich one loye, With one teſentment n 
They. think thee. thoſe in their alliance muſt only ap 
their enmities, but have their reſentment wound up to 
144 themſelves. And indeed n cam 
r their reſentment, Io far as chey do; and 
dy is Whine de Keil be expected from their peculiar" circum- 
ances; that in human nature, which is the ſpring 
.of the ſocial Jasta, with ſo much the greater force, 
the more — 5 The Americans, he live-in ſmall 
ſocieties,” who fee few objects and few | become won- 
.derfully attached to theſe « "and — — uni cannot be 
deprived of them, - without- feeling themſelves miſerable; Their 
. Jdeas we 400: contined,” their are too narrow to enter- 
tin the ſentiments 1 or en of ordi- 
naty humanity But Mis very eireumſtance, white it makes 
them crual and ſavage tv an incredible degree, towards thoſe 
with whom they are at war, adde a ne force! to their parti- 
- *cular friend and to the / common tie which unites the 
members of the ſame tribe, or of thoſe n 
are in ulianes wich one another. Without . 
reflection, ſome facts we are going to — 
wonder without informing our reaſon, — Hould'be 
| in a number of particulars ſeemingiy oppoſite to 
one another, en ſeakble of eee Wage from 
Ks they: proceed.” H. N 3c 
| Having denden ch ceremonies previous tothe war, th 
| -3fNue forth with their faces. blackened With charcoal, inter 
8 e them a moſt 
_ thorrid appearamce Then they en 2 wich 
their friends, and diſpoſe of all their ery to the women, 
ho accompany them to a cw rnd br peak * 
[thoſe laſt tokens of eternal friendſhip, 6 
be 8 in an Indian war are 
ta give and to avoid a ſurprize ; and 


ndeed 
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ſharpened 
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they can count and diſtinguiſn with the utmoſt facility. 
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bernie but which * uſe the fury of "ſavages. They trample, 


r 343 
a by keen neceſity, -and living in eren telpect ac. 


| at firſt view appears: incredible. They 
—yU—U—ä — at an immenſe diſtance; hy the ſmoak af 
ir fies, which they ſmell, and by the tracks of their fegt 
to an an eye, but which 


even diſtinguiſh the differcot-nations; with; whom/'they : 
—— and can determine the preciſe time when. 
— could: not, with all his glaſſes, diſti 
footiteps at al. {Theſe circumſtances, however, are of 
| ; becauſe. their. enemies are no leſs acquainted/with 
„ — therefore, they; take cart to avoid 

1 bing by which they might run the danger 
Fes — no fire to warm — or 
tor OE. vie! 


* —— + thy rr all 
and travel in the night ; an marching along in files, 
that cloſes the rear, "diligently: — with leaves the tracks 
ef his on and of tbeirs who preceded him. When - 
they. halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out ta -recon- 
noitre the country, and beat up every. place, where. thejuſub- 
n Inthis manner they enter 
unawares the villages of their foes, and While the flower of 
the nation. are. en in hunting, maſſacre call the dt 
women, and. help . | 

as they can manage, or have ſtrength e — 4 
their mation But — 4 v6 is ap * 
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party, as { 2 — raiſe themſelves 

2 — ms i \ Thus does the battle 
continue until the one: is ſo mach weakened, as to be 
uncapable of farther reſiſtande. But if ——— | 
.continues nearly. » the ßerce ſpirits of the ſayages, in- 
lamed by che loſs of their-friends, can no longer be lov] 
They CAR this diſtant war; they ruſh upon ane another with 
clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own egu- 
rage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 
A etruel combat enſues, death appears in a thouſand hideous 
ſotms which would congeal the, blood of civilized nations to 
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ine Huſbands/- When they awo"arrived, | the chief relates in 
[iow voiceto the-elders-a-circumftantial account of every par- 
— krienkar/of the-expetitian; The orator; proclaims'Vdloud this 
_ uccvunt'tv.ithe: people, and au be \nientionsthe names of: thoſe 
| | -fallen, the iſhriehs aft the women ure led 
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adelivered to ſuppl the loſt of a ctisen. If thoſe! who: receive 
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thing human in it; ——— 9 — 
and pnured a heap of red 

dall, they once more unbind the 
| with, pain and Weakneſs, afaulted: and 8 
cueryiſide with clubs. and ſtones, now up, 
into their fires at 
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where they commence their deach · ang; 
* ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted cou 
Tbeir enemies, on the other fide, are detemmigett ee pursum 
the proof, — 5 — 2 
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— parts. One plucks out his nails by the 
one by one; another takes a finger into 
off tha fleſn with his teeth; a third thruſts the 
it ig, into the bowl of a pipe made red bot, ieh he 
{meaks: lie \tabacco then they pound his toes and-fingers 


at 


to apply the fire to awake him —— 
faſtened to the «ſtake, and 
ſticle him all over with 
fire but burns ſlowly ; they c 
nuallyrrun arp needs into every part of his body; they drag 
ra, „and thruſt out his 
(burned his fleſn from the -hones with flow fires 3 
afttp-having-ſ0 mangled the. body that it is all but one wound; 
chaving-mutilated his face in ſuch a i dn from ch had 
water on the nak 
who, blind, and 
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Thie women, forgetting the human as well as the fetrial 
nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, 
act their parts, and even outdo the men in this ſcene of horrot, 
wil tha principal perſons of the count ſit round the fake, 
Cmoaking and looking on without the ! emotion. What i 
moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the- little interval 
of his torments, ſmoaks too, appears unconcerned, and con, 
verſes with his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, 
| the. whole time of his execution, there ſeems à conteſt 
| 1 him and them which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting 
the moſt Horrid pains, ore in enduring; them, with a firmneũ 


nl conftanicy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a ſigh, 


not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him he poſſeſſes hi 
mind entirely in the midſt. of his torments; be recounts hi 
bn explaits ; he informs them what cruelties he has inflictel 
upon their co men, and threatens them with the revenge 
that will attend h death; and, though his reproaches exal- 

te them to a perſedt madneſs of fury, be oontinut 

is inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, 


9 "no out himſelf more exquiſite methods, and more ſenſible 


. — to be aMicted. + The women have this 

as the men; it is as rare for 

T otherwiſe, 6 i woul be for any European fl 
Such is the wonderful power of an early inſti 
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human . but, as all who:mentia 
the cuſtoms of this people have inſiſted upon their behaviou 
In this reſpect very particularly, and as it ſeems neceſſn 
. _ toigivea true idea of their character, I did not chuſe to omi 
It. And what is ſtill more important, it ſerves to ſhew in tht 
| | Nrongeft light, to what an inconceivable degree ee 
to wat a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when 
tamed by the refinements of poliſhed ſociety, when let Jook 
© from the goverament of reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dio 
| fates of Chriſtianĩty; religion that teaches com to ou 
enemies, whichis neither known nor practiſed in inſtits 


be, of the value of commerce, the arts of 2 civilized life 
2 we ht of literature; which, if they have abated tht 
e of the natural virtues, by the luxury which 
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+ between them and: their Friends" are piouſly called to 
| Tue ſtensgers, ho have:come' ſomerrines many hun 
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ere a0 dh pit: then the torrent of grief. break, our 
Whatever they poſſeſs moſt valuable is interred) with, 
—— Fhe . ſtrangers are not wanting in theis 2 
and conſrr thoſe preſents which they have brought: al 
them-foritlie purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into Eee 
and one takes little of the earth, Which they ere 
preſerve with the moſt religious care. — omg — 1 
oer, are cheed with: intire new futs, and 
bk, or which they throw ſtones Wood, ns n 
their laſt 2 — each wi ee 
We haye menti £ this ceremony 
r molt highly. 
——— is univerſal; among them, ariſęe fem a 
mie notiot of the immortality of che fall: They: believe thin 
dodrine-moſt firmiy, and it is the-principgl tenet of their li- 
Wen the foul is ſepartei fromthe body: of theie- 
9 5 eonceive that it Rell continues to hoves round, 
res — and takte delight: in he ſame; thingo-with, = 
which it formerly was pleaſed. After al on time, however, 
i forfakes this dreary manfion, and departs far weſtward inte 
end of iſpirits. They have even gone ſe fans to makes 
liſtinction betyyeen the i of the other world 2 ſome, 
ey imagine particularly thoſe wha! in their Hiſe · tima haus 
deen fortunate in war, — a high degres happineſs,” have 
OT hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, and enjoy 
Eiſual delights. without labouring hard in order to procure 


be conquered or flain in war, are ex 
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of barile/ is revered adh god of the India! 

"Hivdke'" defors they go intb field; und zecording. 


ths -wilt be moro ot leſs ſacteſsfut; Some nstiond wor: 

ip the fun and movrt z among others there are a number of 

tradidons; relative ts the creation of the wotId, and the hiſto- 

ty of the gods + traditions which reſemble:the Grecian 

dit which are Nil} more abſurd und incoirfiſtent;'- But religio 

iz * tue prevailing tharsRer of the Indians amd except 
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They' believe in the exiſtence” of a number of good and bad 
r 
nn ar, that our diſcaſes proceed; and it is to che ge 
genii we are indebted for a cure, The miniſters: of the geni 
are che „ Who. are alſo che only phyſicians among the 
magen! "Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the 
ity mo in their dreams, with the knowledge 
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the northern and ſouthern continents, lie an infinite multitude” 
of iſlands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, and 
denominated ' the Weſt-Indies, in contradiſtinction to the 
which are called the Eaſt- Indies. 
Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, 
we muſt according to juſt method take notice of thoſe moun- 
mains and rivers, which diſdain, as it were, to be confined 
within the limits of particular provinces, and extend over a 
great part of the continent. For though America in genetal 
de not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt mountains 
in the world. In ſduth America the Andes, or Cordlilleras, 
run from north to ſouth. along the coaſt of the Pacifie ocean. 
They exceed in length any chain of mountains in the other 
parts of the globe; extending from the Iſthmus of Darien, to 
the fireights of Magellan, they divide the whole ſouthern parts 
of America, and run a length of 4300 miles, Their height 
s as remarkable as their length, for though in part within 
the torxid zone, they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In 
North America, which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents, 
ar level plains, we know of no conſiderable mountatns, except 
thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge which lies on the 


and Louiſiana, which we call che Apalachian, or Alege 


upon one fide is extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly 
on a level with the reſt of the country. W Nn ng 116 

America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which. 
s beſt watered ; and that not only for the ſupport of liſe, and 
all the purpoſes of fertility, but for the convenience' bf trade, 
and the intercourſe of each part with the others. In North 
America, ſuch is the wiſdom and goodneſs of che Creator of 
ae univerſe; thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated beyond the 


Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown. diſtance . 


tom the oceun; are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes 
\ To ef Canada, which not only communicate with each other, 
urope but give riſe to ſeveral great rivers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, 
outh- running from north to ſouth till it falls into the gulph of 
may, ¶ Vlexico, aſter a courſe, ineluding its turnings, of 4500 miles, 
three M aod receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, the 
ents linaures, the Ohio, and: other great rivers ſcarcely inferior = 
oined ito the Rhine, or the Danube; and on the north, the river 
hmu t. Laurence, running a contraty courſe from the Miſſiſippi, 
zmely il it empties itſelf into the near Newfoundland; all of 


dem being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay open the inmoſt 
elles of this great continent, and afford ſuch an inlet for | 
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, America ſo far as known, is chiefly claimed, —4 
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from the,fuft diſcovery r ee Sebaſtian Cabat, 


in of- VII. anno 1497, about ſix years. after 
5 Fg America by Columbus, in P name of 
his country was in general called New- 


al 4 [a which is now appropriated ſolely to an | 


1 yoo i It was a lo 52 before we made any 


MI 7 WO, in 8 of his miſtreſs queen Elizabeth, . 
The French , from this period until the coneluſion 

* ka a claim to, and actually 

ing all that extenſive inland cuun- 
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ul Europe, - ith 2 1 in 


the courſe of many ages: 


thi Walter Raleigh, tj 
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'.. - only to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into theſe r 


ſtitusions. But to che weſtward, our boundaries reach w 
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and powerful nation, the rivals and the natural enemies d 


Great Britain,” began to take the alarm. The Britiſh empire 
inn America,” jet tn infancy „Was threatened with a total 
diſſolution. The colonies, in their diſtreſs, called out alout 


E were ſent to their relief, accompanied with power. 


N t relinquiſh wit be Broom 


ſo far, as to render it difficult to aſcertain the preciſe bound 


weſtern fides; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem that we 
might-extend our claims quite to the pole ith 
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tements; arid rendering their acqu iſitions more ſecure and 
permanent by x chain of fors, well ſupplied with all the 
implements of war. At the ſame time they laboured incef- 


the moſt unfavourable notion of the Engliſh, and the ftrength 
of their ſtation. The Britiſh colonies thus herimed-in, and 
confined: to a {lip of land along the ſex coaſt, by an ambitious 


to the mother. country. The bulwarks, and the thunder of 


armies, well appointed,-and commanded by 2 ſet of heros, 
* the preſent age. A long war ſucceeded, which 
— ay ouly for Ore ritain ; for after oceans of 'blood 
9 every inch of ground bravely diſputed, the 
e driven from Canada, and its dependan- 


ſide of the Mifiſippi. 
— e and with the loſs of of many 
ee our colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and'extended 


ef our empire in North America, to the northern and 
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nation ſeem inclined to diſpute the this northern: 


upon the northern extremity, and look towards the -[puth, we 


Cape" Florida in the Joh Mexico, N. lat, 257 And col. 
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America. We ſhall 


writers, as well as thoſe of Salmon and other Engliſn 
phers, if men deſerve that name, who have wand 
widely from the truth, and who ſeem either una 
the ſubjet, or have been at no pains to conſult the lateſt and 
moſt authentic materials. This we though 
miſe, that the reader may be prepared for the following table, 
which he will find to differ widely from any book of geogra- 
phy hitherto-publiſhed, being compoſed from the lateſt treaties 
and the beſt maps and drawings in conſequence of theſe ; 
guides in giving the geography of theſs 


ands, which lie between the two con- 
inentsof North and South America, are divided amongſt 
paniards,«Engliſh, and French. The Dutch indeed poſleſs 
ree or four {mall iſlands, which in any other hands would 
de of no conſequence< and the Danes have one or two, but 
7. hardly deſerve to be named among the proprietors of 
oceed to the particular provinces, 


treaties, und the ſureſt 
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beginning, according to our method, with the north; but as 
Labrador or New Britain, and the countries round Hudſon's 
Bay, with thoſe vaſt regions towards the pole, are little known, 
ve * only include within the followin kh 
hat have been formed into regular governments, which bring 
to the goth degree north lat. viz. 5 20 


The grand Diviſions of NORTH AMERIC 


g table, the colonies 
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Anapolis þ 
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| Lengtb|Breadt. Chief Towns, from London.” |_ Bal 
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New York |} _ Ditto 


Wilmington IDito 1 
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Savannah |. tto — 
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| New Orleans 7 . W Spin 
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BRITISH, AMERICA. 


"NEW BRITAIN. 


EW BRIT AIN, or the country lying jound- Hud- 
N fon's bay, and commonly called the country of. the 

{quimaux, | comprehending Labrador, now North and South 
Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, and frozen ſeas, about 
the pole, on the north; by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt; 
by the bay and river of A 
ſouth; and by unknown lands on the weſt. 

Mounzains:]. The tremendous high mountains in this 
country towards the north, their being covered with eternal 
ſnow, and the winds: blowing from thence three quarters of 
the year, occaſions a degree of cold in the winter, over all this 


country, which is not experienced e -en ges leg . 


world in the ſame latitude.” - 
© RivERs, Bars, STRAITS, 1 Theſe are numerous in this 
Au car ESG. 4 Gunten, and take their names 


— from the Engliſh: navigators and commanders, 
— — the —— 
Hudſon, and th principal irn are thoſe of Hudfan, Davies, 
and Belleiſle. 

SOIL AND, ezoDuce.] This country is extremely barren 3 
to the northward of Hudſon's B ay, even the hardy pine- tree is 
e e ee eee ee ble of 
any better production than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every 
kind of European ſeed, which we have committed to the 
earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has (hitherto periſhed ; 
but, in all probability, we have nat tried the ſeed of corn from 
the northern parta of Sweden and Norwa ; in ſuch caſes, the 
place from hence the ſeod comes is moment. All 
thus ſeverity, and long continuance of winter, and the bar- 
rennaſs of the earth which comes from thence, is experienced 
=ithe latigude ONS iſ the temperate n 
Cambridge. 

— Theſe da deer, Nags, rein 4 
— wer 9d foxes, -s — 
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All the animals of theſe countries, are cloathed with a cloſe, 
ſoft, warm fur. In ſummer there is here, as In other places, 
a variety in the-colours of the ſeveral animals; when that 
ſeaſon is over, which holds only for three months, they all 


— 


ume the livery of winter, and every ſort of beaſts, and moſt 
of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow; every thing 
nanimate and inanimate is white. This is à ſurprizing phe- 
nomenon. But what is yet more ſurprizing, and what is 
indeed one of the moſt ſtriking things, that draw the moſt 
inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Providence, is, that the and cats from England, that 
have been carried into H 's Bay, on the approach of 
winter, have entirely FRE their appearance, and acquired 
a much longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had 


= P 
* 
1 


SFr 


2 
— 
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HBefare we advance further; in the deſcription of America, 
- It may be proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupedes 
of this new world, are lels' than thoſe of the old ; even ſuch 
Aus are carried from hence to breed there, are oſten found to 
4 | but are never ſeen to improve. If with reſpeſt 
to ſize, we ſhould compare the animals of the new and the 
old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of proportion 
to the other; The Aſiatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows 
to above fifteen fert high, while the tapurette, which is the 
largeſt native of America, is not bigger than a calf of a yer 
old. The lama, which ſome alſo call the American camel, is 
ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite diveſted of that cou - 
N Tags * is ſo often _ to man in Africa or Aſia. They 
. : have no lions, nor, proper 2 „either leopard or tiger, 
Travellers, however, 8 ed thoſe names to ſuch rave- 
nous animals, as are there found moſt to reſemble: thoſe of the 
_ ' antient continent. The congar, the taquar, and the taqui- 
retti among them, are deſpicable in compariſon. of the tige, 
the rd, and the panther of Aſia. The tyger of Bengal 
has been known to meaſure fix- feet in length, without 
including the teil, while the congar, or American tyger, 1 
- | Jomeaftett to call it, ſeldom exceeds threc. All the animal 
therefore in the ſouthern parts of America, ate different froi 
thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient continent; nor do 
mere appear to be any common to both, but thoſe, whid 
being able to bear the colds. of the north, have travelled fron 
"ITC one continent to the other, „Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
tuin deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are known as well by th 
inhabitants of New Britain and Canada, as Ruſſia; while te 

_ + lion; che leopard, and tie tyget, which are natives of tb | 
9 nab re 
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BRITISH AMERICA, 3959 
But if the quadrupedes of America be fmaller than thoſe of 


the ancient continent, they are in much greater r ; 


for it is A rule that obtains through nature, and eyiden 
points out the wiſdom of the author of it, that the nll 
animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. The goat, im, 
E from Europe to ſouthern America, in a few generations 
much leſs, but then it alſo becomes more prolific, and 
inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally 
produces five, fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence in making formidable animals unprolific is obvious; 
bad the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the lion, the ſame 
degree of ſecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all ** arts of 
man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould ſoon 
perceive them become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves 
the maſters of the creation... 
\ PaRSONS AND HABITS. 1 The men of this country ſhew 
t in ity in their manner of kindling a fire, in cloathing 
4 _ * in preſerving their eyes — the ill effects of 
that ghriog white which every where ſurrounds them, for the 


part of the year; in other reſpects pects they are very ſav | 
_ — + they do not reſemble the TO 


who — the ſouthward; they are much more like the Lap- 
landers and Samoeids of Europe already deſcribed,. from whom 
they are ptobably deſcended. The be oO ana ſeem. to 
be of a Tartar original. 


Discovzxy AND 2721 The knowle * thels 
northern ſeas and countries, was owing to a proj . 
England for the diſcovery of 2 north - weſt to China, 
—. the Eaſt Indies, as early as the year 1576. Since then it 


has been frequently dropped, and as often revived,, but never 
di compleated. Forbiſher only diſcovered the main of N 
ritain,, or Terra de Keie. and thoſe. traits ta which 
has given bis ns 38s Jens Deng. . from Po 
mouth, and viewed y coaſts, but he 
2 9 
on the ſame adventure, the 


and his third and laſt in . This bold and judi- 


— n into this new Medi- 
. [terranean, the r ooaſted a great part af 
it, r half — heart 
of is ardour for the diſcovery nat being 


abated by the difficulties he 
winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the 


enſuing ſpring, and prepared in the beginning of LAS — 
fag fre” bis Aopen but his crew, Tho fiffered 


in 160%, the ſecond 


ſtruggled with in this. empire of 


Wire, without ne o-ſuppors them 3 
2 4 feige 
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ſeized upon him, and ſeven of thofe who were moſt faithful MW 4s it1 
to him, and committed them tõ the fury of the icy ſeas, in an tempt 
open boat. Hudſon and his companions were either = the fi 
Jowed up by the Waves, or; gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt annu⸗ 
We Gee by" we favages ; bit the ſhip, and the reſt of 
. the men returned home. encou 
Tbe laft attempt — corery-wras thee th £746 by 259 
taptain Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and 2 2 
half; but though the adveritarers failed in the original purpoſe, ff 


for which they na this bay, their project, even in its 12 
Failure, has been * great t advantage to this country. The 182” 4 
vaſt countries which ſurrbund Hudfon's Bay, as we have 57 


obferved, abound wich animals, who Fur und ſpins "ay 
are excellent. In . à charter was granted to a comp B. 
which does not conſiſt of oy nine or ten perſons, for ag 

_ Gibluſive trade to this 8 d they have acted under it ever 
Hance with benefit to te men, who compoſe the 


pany, though com Polch little advantage to Great try 
tain. The fur eltry trade might be carried on to a 
much gieater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this 
excluſive compa EINE not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit 
His been the fue | complaint. The com- 
n aa A e ih +4 fearnen. oo have four 
viz. Ohurchilt, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, 
bich _ on the weſt ſide' of the bay, und ate gatriſoned 
186 en. They export <vinined ile to the —4 - 
e and bring my tre hes of 2920 
_ &:t0 the Fevenv This includes the 
=p Tis connec, — * Fords 1] 
mene the:  Edirpatif, d even vantages to 
SGreut Btitzrn in ; for che _ "we = 
Wich the Indiatis for heir N PR all manufactured 


the Ind mee in their 
9 ſent, ave the greatek 
the 5 5 —.— are drugs with 


— 2 


N het" 5 Happen to be in man) 

ys 0 Nach, at "rib UN people would take it 

off our hands N be MAHA amertg the 2 On 
See denden ane its" We bring fm Hfvuſors 
D ig ag ur manufäckures, and afford us mate- 
Eb ; for th natidns of Europe; to great advan- 


{1 'T hiefe Klecks tend to prove inconteſtibly the 
menſe benefit, chat would reddund to Great Britain, by 
hiring dpen the trade to Hudſon's Bay, ſince even in itz 
refrained ſtate it 7s . e fs This roy 


on Tn R 
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. Held 266 J between 155255 GS EY 

|  Boonpanms,] 6 3 French comprehended under the 
. Ando · > 


name of Canada, a v ery large terti- 

England, and New Vork, on the eaſt; and, to ' the: weſt, 
thtending it as far as the Pacific Ocean. That part, how- 
wer, which they hive been able to cultivate, and which bote 
the face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of: the river 
dt. Lawrence, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling into that 
* This being reduced by the Britiſh arms in the late 
is now formed into a Briti 
op Quebec, Ses 1h. Royal Proclamation. 

Am np LIMA T E.] The chtmate of this GaniaſGews bes- 
vnte is not very from the cofonies mentioned above, 
but as it is much further from the ſea, and more 
than” a great part of cheſe provinces, it has a much ſeverer 
Water, though the air is 
thoſe 5 tracts, that e the nordwaed, 
the ſummers are very hot and exceeding pleaſ 


ant. d 


Sol Aub PRODUCE.] Though the elimate be e 


the Winter long and tedious, the foil. is in general very 

and in puny pare both pleaſant and fertile,” producing u Beat, 

= with many other ſorts of grains, fruits and vege- 
es 1 t 


cultivatedl. The ifle of Orleans near Quebec, and the lands 
upon the river St. Laurence, and other rivers are remarkable 
for the richneſs of their ſoil, The meadow grounds in Ca- 
nada, 'Which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed 
viſt numbers of great and ſmall eattle. As we are now enter- 
ing upon the cu provinces of Britiſh America, and a8 
Can * a conſiderable way upon the back of our 


N — he ins Wale 


_ * 


A e eee 


colony, enn 


y clear; but like moſt of 


in particular,” thrives well, and la- mum 


* 
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362 BRITISH AMERIeA 
wood, and enimale, that are found in theſe cplonies, we ſhall, 
to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them bere at ſome length. 
+ T3MBER AND PLANTS.) The uncultivated parts of North 
America, contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are 
| r the s of men, and in all 
| a ce. as old as the world. itſelf., Nothing is more mag- 
| nt to the ſight; the trees loſe themſelves in the clouds; 
3 prodigious variety of ſpecies, that even 
among t theſe perſons Who / have taken * them, 
there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The 
province we are deſeribing, produces. "amongſt others, two 
forts of pines, the white and the red four ſorts of firs ; two 
ee ** A 1 wo and 1 the male and 
; 23 er ſorts o trees, mungrel, 
_ © - and the baſtard ; three ſorts of value les he * 
-foft; and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech- «trees, and white 
wood; white and red elms, and poplars, The Indians hollow 
the red elms into canoes, ſome of which, made; out of one 
piece, will contain 20 perſons, , others are made of the bark, 
the different pieces of which they ſew. with the inne 
rind, and daub over the ſeams with pitch, or rather a bitw- 


* 


r 


*. * 


ITT 


minous matter reſembling pitch, pe prevent their leaking; 1 
and the tibs of theſe] canoes are made of boughs of trea v 
About November the bears and wild cats take up their habits n " 


Ba uti pre pom wrong Her 


 — are alſo found che plum-trecs, the vinegar· tree, t 5 wie 

_ _  Fruitof which; inf — cup produces vinegar; an aquate ber 
plant, called Alaco, the; fruit of which may de made into f A the 
| s the white thotn; the cotton-tree, on the top d — al 


which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, hich, when ſhaken ! 
the morning, before. the dew, falls * produce. honey, i 
- "may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſeed being a "pod; containin 


TFT 


a very fine kind of cotton 3 the ſun - plant, which reſembles * 
marigold, and grows. to the height of) ſeyen or eight oe 3 
Turky corn; French (beans 3 gourds, —— il r g. 


and the hop- plant. 
Mßrars AND en als.] Near Quehee, is 2 fine 
mine, and in ſome of the mountains, we are told, f 5 
been found, though we have not heard any great advan 
made of it as yet. This country alſo:;abounds — 

. Rivsrs.]. The rivers branching through. he Jy 
very numerous, and many of them large, bi and 
principal are, the Quttausis, St. John's, e 
dies, and Trois Rivieres, but they are all ſwallowed bv | 
river St. Laurence. This river iſſues from the lake nen 


W 


" may A 
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receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands; It 
continues the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 
miles from the ſea, where it is navigable for large veſſels, and 
helow Quebec, 320 miles from the fea, it becomes broad, and. 
ſo deep that ſhips of the line contributed, in the laſt war, 
to reduce that. capital. After receiving in its progreſs innu- 
merable ſtreams, this great river falls into the ocean at cape 
Roſieres, where it is oy miles: broad, and where the cold is 
intenſe, | and the ſea © boiſterous. In its progreſs it forms a 
variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of them fruit- 
ful, and extremely pleaſant} + + I 
2 1 The. great river St. Laurence, is that only upon 
which. the French (now ſubjects of Great- Britain) have ſettle- 
ments of any note; but if we look forward into futurity, it is 
nothing improbable that Canada, and thoſe vaſt regions to 
dhe weſt, will de enabled of themſelves to carry on a conſi- 
derable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which theſe 
countries environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which 
ia a piece of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts 
of. the world; this is the lake Ontario, which is not leſs 
than 200 in circumference; Erie, or Oſwego, longer, 
but not ſo broad, is about the ſame extent. I hat of the 
Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in dircumference not 
leſs than 300, as is that of Michigan, though like lake Erie, 
it is rather long and comparatively narrow. But the lake 
Superior, which contains ſeveral large iſlands, is 500 leagues 
in the circuit: All of theſe are navigable by any veſſels, and 
they all communicate, with one another, except that the paſſage 
between Erie and Ontario, is interrupted by a ſtupendous fall 
or © „which is called the falls of Niagara. The water 
here is about half a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not in 
direct line, but in the form of a half moon. When it 
comes to the perpendicular fall,” which is 150 feet, no words 
can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at ſreing ſo great a 
body of water falling, or rather violently thrown, from ſo 
great an height, upon the rocks below; from which it again 
tebounds to à very great height, appearing white as ſnow, 
being all — into foam, through thoſe violent agitations. 
Tbe noiſe of this fall is often heard at the diſtance of 15 miles, 
and ſometimes much farther, The vapour ariſing from the 
fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, appearing like a 
cloud or-pillar of ſmoak, and in the appearance of a rainbow, 
whenever. the ſun, and the . poſition: of the traveller, favours. 
Many beaſts: and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to 
ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in the rapids above the fall, and are 
ſound gaſhed in pieces below, and ſometimes the Indians, 
W 
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through tirelefineſs or drunkenneſs, have met with the lame 
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fate ; and perhaps no place in the world is frequ 


number of eagles as are invited 1 


els, bears, &re. on which they 


this they 


9 


The Fren 


nou Gro river Se. 1 33 
AS: we have already 3 is — outlet of cheſe lakes; 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. 


a 


have built forts, at the | ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes 
- £onimunicate: with each other, as' well as u laſt 4 

them communicates with the river. 

ſecuted to themſelves the trade | of the: 


wpon all the nations of, America which lay 


99:0 — 


1 them. 


 Aninais.] Theſe maks the moſt expious "and hitherto the 
e Canada. It ig 


moſt 1 


part of the natural 
to the ſpoils of theſe that we owe the materials of many of our 


manufactufes, and moſt of the commerce a6 1 


detween us and the coun 
animals that find ſhelter 
of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the . uncultivated. parts 
of all this continent, 
Sartens,- wild cats, ferrets, 


. 


N + tA been deſcribi 


iſhment.in the ĩimmenſe Shs 


elks, deer, bears, 9 
ſquirrels of 2 large ſize 


and greyiſh nue, bares, and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in 


ſize, divers ſorts of roebucks, 


ous, ſwarm 


4 ie, 


white: are” 
Plack kind 


The 
„and was 


e 


Mes, yours and pocls, which 
with otters, beavers or caſtots, of which - the 
valued, being ſcarce; as well as 
American beaver, though reſembling the 
creature known in Europe by that name, has many 3 
bien render it the moſt curious animal we are 
It is. near four: feet in length, an 
Sang pounds they live from fifteen to tut 
bring ſorth four youn 
pn quadruped, that ae 
an the water, but en cannot live without 


Wolves, &c. 


| this country. 


are 


particular breed great numbers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall 


The mar- 
nume- 


the right 


eee 


ones at a 2: or > It 


not. 


bean 


ſauages, wh o waged 2: continual: war” with -this 
animal, believed it to be 2 rational creature, that; it lived in 
by leader, reſembling 


their own 


kachem-or 3 "Te muſt indeed bealloed, thavthe-curious 


- 
24 


the ſup 0 
- brown, white, „ ee, ae e but it ie 
erved, chat the lighter their colour 
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don that is manufactured into hats, chat oily, quality w 7 — 


2 the feline qr cat kind, with a tail fo long, that Charlevoix. 
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wort ar rage the green 


ich, not. on 725 render them more ale but gie dhe fins 


readers it 2585 to be worked up with the dry fur“ 
the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret-of making 
celleat cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, from 


4 which is contained in das. in the lower 
part 


le. OR: TER 
0 alc dae for oof hs the ww af 


= the bark of trees. Tei is 2 — to — very neat 

fu- 
riouſly on hin purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. T's 
prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, and white 
the deluded animal ſpends his fury rer, gr 7 


bog ka toſdiſpateh him. 


Tbere is à carnivorous animal berg called the carcajou , 


he twiſted it ſeveral times round his N25 Its body is 

td feet in length, from the end of ſnout to the 
tal. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding himſelf about a 
te, will dart from thence upon the elk, wit his rang tail 
* px body, and cut his throat in 2 moment. ; 
a'kind of wild ox, has much the.ſime appear- 


e. with 2 of Euro 3 body is covered with a black 


wool, 


which'is e "The fleſh of the female is 
the ler hide are as ſoft and pliable as 
„ but ſo very ſtrong, that the bucklers which 
— mak make uſe of are hardly;penetrable;by;a muſket ball. 
The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic. animal, but differs in no 
er 22 from: thoſe of E Wolves ae ſeates in 
dut * the fineſt furs in all * 


beaver, fur. es the fur, this uſeful animal produces 


N 


| 
| 


wich both food and raiment. 


q SI * 
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eſh is white, and good to eat; OE y 2 th k 
n * 
y eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours 
common: and on the Upper Mififippi are of 
colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water- 
ch they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand 
d then ſpring upon, and devour them. The 
beautiful white fur; except the 
of Kis tail, which is as black as jet. Nature has given 
is animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of which is 
uſeous and intolerable; this, when attacked; it ſprinkles 
| ang xc on its tail, and throws it on the aſfaflant. The 

ian wood-rat is of a beautiful ſilver colour with a buſhy 
and twice as big as the European: the female carries 


* - 
their 


178772 
THE 
Th 


= 


— 
tail 


| under ber belly a bag, which the opens and ſhits at pleaſure; 


and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. ' Here are 
- forts of ſquirrels; that called the flying-ſquirrel will 


leap forty paces and more, from one tree to another. This 


little animal is eaſily tamed, and is very lively, except when 


- . - alleep; which is often the-caſe; and he puts ap wherever he 


can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; he firſt 
pitebęs on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh — 20 
perſons. The Canadian porcupine is leſs than à middling 
dog ; when roaſted, he eats full as well as a fucking pi 

you 


+ The hares and rabbits differ little from thoſe in Europe, 


they turn in winter. There are two ſorts of hears here, 
one of . a ia, and the other of a black colour; but the 

former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally 
fſierce, unleſs when wounded, or oppreſſed with — 

They run themſelves very poor in the month of July, when 
it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them, and they are ſaid to 
ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnow lies from 
four to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws. Scarce any 
thing among the Indians is undertaken with ſolemnity 
than hunting the bear; and an alliance with 4 noted bear- 
hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is more eagerly 


1555 ſought after than that of one who has rendered himſelf famous 


in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies the family 


Of che feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, 

.. goſhawks;- tercols, partridges, grey, red, and black, with 
g tails, wich they ſpread out "as a fan, and make à very 
beautiful appearance; woodcocks are ſcarce in Canada, but 
ſnipes, - and other water-game, are plentiful. A Canadian 
raven is ſaid by ſome Writers to eat as well as à pullet, and an 
4 n., ' 1 * L, | | 
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| fine ivory 8 
the river St. . 


2 are made, which 


and are 


$, 


catch 
are FE 


| 
chaouraſou is an 
k as 


— of CN, but —.— few inſtances 
| al aer prey of — ney which this fiſh 
does, however, with much art, He conceals himſelf among 
the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be 
ſeen beſides his weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly, 
ahoue the ſurface of the water: the fowls, which come to 
take reſt, imagining the weapon to be only a withered reed, 
h upon it, but they are no ſooner alighted, than tbe fiſh 
ds his throat, and mikey fach a fudden mation to ſeize bi 
- that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an inhabitant 
'of the lakes. The 1 is both a freſh and ſalt- water fiſh, 
taken on the coaſts. of Canada 2 lakes, from eight to 
7 — feet and proportianably thick. There is a ſmal 
| ſurgeon, the ah af which Is. very tender and delicat: 
| The 45 — the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the river 
Lawrence. ' | Some of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile 

that differs but little from thoſe of the Nile. 
 InfanurArTs AND, PRINCIPAL TOWNS, ] Before the lat 


_ war, the banks, of the river St, Lawrence, 7 — . 
—— Ie gee n 


— 4 
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ber of, French. and. Engliſſi ſettled: in this ptovinoe, ho 


ning, I andgubtedly upon the encreſe. The, different tribes - ß 
ring ndians in Canada are almoſt innumerable g but theſe peuple 
they I obſerved tr decreaſe in population where che Europeans are 
acks, vet gugssteus, owing chiefly do the immoderate uſe of {pi 


tuous Iq uors, i bf Which they, are exceſſively; fand. But a6 


— lberty is the ruling paſſion of the Indians, we may naturally 
wolf, I oppoſe: that as the European advance, the former wHl retreat 
kneſs | 4% mote, diſtant regions, rr mt U Noc Rs a q "S841 " 
like Quehecy the Kapital, Hot-only of this provinee, but of all 
Some Canada, i ftuated at the,confluence of the rivers. 86 La- - 
eld a nage andes t, Charles, or che little river, about zao miles fro 
hich de dea, Ig id built on 4 rock, partly of -marble and partly of 
t is a late. Ihe town is divided into an upper ane & lower the 
le houſes in both; are. of Kone, and built in a talerable mabner. 
ig as WY The ſortißcsians are ſtrong, though not regular.) The tomn 


lan and beautiful citadel, in which the 


:atch WY is covered nh a. 4 | 
ting. mor müdes. Thel number of inhabitants are computed 
The MY *: ia of 254000, The river, which from the ſea hither i 
rmed ere narrews all of ' ſudden to about a 
bout I nie wide. The havens whieh:lies oppoſite the run, in fas 
ng a WY od commedious, and about! f, fathom deep. The harbour 


i flanked by! two; baſtions,-that are raiſed 25 feet from the 
ound, which. is about the height of the tides at he time of 
the equiHox,..: | ONLINE ee Nan 5188 Ne 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is abqut 270 miles, in 
ing un che rirer St. Lawrence, the eye is entertained with | 
ant land ſcapes, the banks being in places very 
bold'and fterp, and ſhaded with lofty. ctere The farms ia 
pretty eloſe all the wily 3//ſeyeral gentlemens houſes, neatly 
built, ſhaw! themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appears 
ance of a floufiſhing colenyi but chere are few;'tawns or vity 
G Lede pe ek Me the well ſettled parts of Virginia 
and Maryland, whete the planters are, wholly within them 
ſelves,” Many beautiful. iſlands are interſperſtd in the channel 
of the; river, which have an agreeable effect upon the ee. 


fill, Aster pafling the Richlieu iflanda, the air becomes ſo mild 
ob ad temperate, that the: traveller thinks Himſelf tranſported - 


to mother climate 3 but this je to be under oed 3a the ſummer 


ate. months, „ 1b... 1 494 DYLS 137 977 10. BOM $107 T8 
irer The town called Tris Riviertsy- or the Three Rivers; 14 


about half way between: Quebec ant Montreal, and bas ite 
name from three rivers which join their currents here, and” 
fall into the gt. Lawrence. It is much reſorted to by ſeveral. 

ns. of Indians, Who by means' of theſe: rivers; reſort hi- 


the and trade wi inhabitants in vurious kinds of fur 
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55 25 | 
x king The country here is pleaſant, and fertile in ec 


3 8 
„ "Montreal ande on 4 
ech is ten 1 
ot of 
"mt een the Gar than. While the F had 
by r treal heſonged t 


"uy 


| every thing that could adminiſter to the canveniences. of life 
. Lapin? an bblong ſquare,” Jivided by regular and wel 


-ths . houſes = built! in a very 
_ kouſe 
ſouthernmoſt- ſide.of the river, as the hilh en the ſide . 
the town ſtands, falls 
 - furrounded by 
r much 8 


-R e f but fro 


Gornnnternt. Þ 
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t, Ste. and 


number of handſome houſes ſtand 


| ian in he en Lang 
in length and four in breadth, at 
which gives name to it, about half , 


leinic 


roprietors, who had improved them ſo well, chat 
tne was betome a maſt delightful ſpot, and Bevin 


1 and when it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 
handſome: matiner; and every 
be ſden at one view from the harbour, ot from the 


to the water, © This 
4" Wall und A 


SIE Montreal is nearly 
ell mie en 'of thi 


_ bane, fiſh; folFtimiber, and tg ſow und. plant — 
they could, cultivate. By the capitulation 

Fieueh, when 3 deb Hrs; rr 
Communities ure entitled to all their former rights" awd priv. 


© fn] the king: of Great-Britaln 
3 nd prerogutivde of which the French ling was p 


E DS 


N 


dec, Men 
nab AND 
de dach 'of out"lactiements, we-ſgc 
5 being 


Fhe Roman-eatholic is ftilſ to obntinue their eſtubliſhed 
ſuecetzds to all — 


Eandds is now divided into t ramen 
- and Trois Rivieres; . PIGIORE 19 © 
REN, } ling the Froich from 
d mem from 
mobeſtid ot attached by an active and m 
and enabled our _ tb attend with proper ſpiri 
and ne improvement of: that 
ueſt of Canuda removed 
of Nerth Acherica, it put us in 
* and peltry trade, the uſe” and 
e of Whiell — 3 tlie manufacturers df 
to endend de 


U e of. 


D Aae, us » ſcale of a genera 

** commerce. . b oi EM fag ut v1 $723.10; 2 
ir The nature of the climate, 60l0 in winter, und de 

_ people manufacturing hothing,” ess ,hat Catiadk principal) 


K inet er dae, clan; wy ang 


ditch; and its-fofti — | 


e | 
ae being fres from all taxes,” and having full liberty w 


root, 
mpor 
puted 
a0 
ö 
neceſ] 
extha 
ducti. 
By 
hada. 
proc. 
win 
the g 
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ore tb 
in t. 
atife: 
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toarſe; linen, and. wrought The In trade 

jos fad tug nt. Th Sick ade, Ul 
05 and flints; | kettles, — 9, 10d gas ol Kinds, 
While this country 

ſupplied them wik pay; a 


9 


and the French had traders, Wh. 
inhabitants, traverſed the v 


tience, ing their goods into the remotelt parts of Amnrizag 
1d -; nations enti unknown to us. Theſe again 
market home to chem, as the Indians were ade 

habituated-to trade with thera; For this purpoſe, 

Al parts, even from the diſtance. of — no came — 

French fair at Montreal, hi wb wap i in June, and. ſometimes 

CE ee ns Ke Wet ts 

ob were „ an e my aſh 

preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and 0 2 a variety of 

ſavage nations. But ſometimes great d and tumults 

— al and the Indians, being ſo fond of brandy, fre- 
co = og . were poſſteſſed of. It is re- 
kable, that many of 

— of Albany in 


w.York, and ed 200 miles 
further to Montreal, _thoup might Have | REN the 
'Jo much did the French exceed 


cheaper at th 
2 5 e e 8 


win the arts of winnin 

din ce we . — ed wy Canada, our trade Wat a 

e emp 400 ſeamen, . Their 
een, in ſkins, furs,. ginſeng, _ 

> (all. 125 cap an ent, amount to 105 

4 — mports fromi Great - Britain, in a variety e e . 

its, , Puts at nearly the ſame ſum; 22 is unn to 2 any 

; 855 remarks-oh the value and im of this whlch nut 

ch fron I ly ſupplies ve with unmatuftctured materials, 


| portanee 
v Uanper neceſſary in many articles of our ooπmerce; but alſd 0 2 


midalls Wl Wehange, the of our 6wh-country, ot the pro- 
er \pirit duction of our other ſtlectercs/in- the Eatt and Wett Indice,” 
of: tha M But with all our attention to the trade and peopling' of Ca- 
moved: Mia, it will be impoſſible to dvereome certain inconveniences, 
from natural eauſes; I mean the A tlie 


«und _ ich is ſo exceflive from December to Aptil, that 
urem of 7 rivers are fronen and the-ſhow lies 

general to fix feet deep on the ground, Lora 
* 2 ths ſe is Ms joe ſoutls of: 


in the temperate latitude” of ' Another — 


Aa 2 | | with 


by the French, n x 


lber and rivers in canoes, 2 incredible induſtry and pas 


ofe nations, actually yy pts by our 


wifes! from the falls in dhe ven Be. Liwtence, below” Mon- 
Ter of lid © ſea veſſels from pettetrating to that en. 
commerce. Our communication therefure 


— 


| with Canada, andthe immenſe re 


gre it readily; they promiſe it 


vers of St. John, 


C7 * 


i UHRIT 1 SHAME RICA: 
ond it, will al 
be interrupted during the winter 22 — 2 * 


—. chat 6 agg de gavelled with' ſaſety from the Indians. For 
that theſe ſavage people often com. 


| Kaen, egen a. "Serve without any previous notice; and 


dently, wichdut any provocation, they commit che moſt 


| hotrid ravages for #Jong time with . i e meas But when at 


rength. of our people, 
know. we always 
dure as long as the 
1 moon; aug n all is quiet till ſome incident, too 
wich ill ufage received from aur traders, 
hee — a far opyortunity iof - — their cruelties. 
- HISsTOAY. J e. general”: ang America. 


laſt eheir —— rouſed t 
they are not aſhamed to beg a peace; the 


ks "4 — $45 Jan: *. r . £* AM F [ — A TH. 
M r 7” i $1, JT” 1 er Gi 4s 1 IS . 3 
NEW: SCOTLAND. 
993: oY „ n 
6 . $ 
. 1. Srrua rin on EXTENT: n 
:, Kong 1 4 Ms 4 x 4H 717 . 


* wy 4 7 EW Lafievde, 
Felle oh 5 I en 1225 67 welt longitade. 


ones UNDED by, de river St. Law- 
28155 . — 2 2 north ; by the gulph 
of St. Laurence, auff the Adlaptic „ eaſt; 1 
ocean, ſouth; by Canada and ew. England 
Rivers. T river of St. Lawrence forms * northern 
y-, The rivers ;RiGouchs and Nipiſiguit run from 
eaſt; and fall into the bay 1 St. L Wrence. The Ii 
and St. Croix, 
ich run from. e e il io Fundy bay, or the 
a little to the eaſtward of it. 
SEAS, BAYS 1 6 8 The ne e is bare, a. the 
ocean, F 1740 7. and the St. La 
The leſſer days are, Chenigto and Gren = upon the Iſthmus 
the north part of Nova Scotia to the ſouth; and 


weſt to 


Which joins 
the bay of e north-eaſt 3 the bay 'of Chedibudo 


on the ſouth · eaſt: the hay of the iſlands, the poſts of- Ban, 


| ChebuRo, Froſper, St, 88 La Heve, pott Maltois, 


Ryſignol, port Vert and port Joly, on the ſouth ; port 
Tour, on the ſouth-eaſt; aer. Annapolis, and 
on the ſouth ſide of Fundy bay. L936 17700 $4933 
I Ig cape. Portage, Ecou ; 
mentin, cape Port and Epis, on e. Cape Fogeri, and 
Canceau, on the ä Cape Blanco, 32 
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ii; cape Dore, cape La Heve, and cape Negro, on 
the 3 Cupe Sable, and cape Fourche, on the — 
LAK ES. The lakes are very wee bat have not yet 
received particular names. * _ 
CuMATE.] The climate of this e in 
3 Zone, has been found rather "unfavourable: to 
Europeansconſtitutions, / They are wraptiup' in the gloom of 
a ſog duting great part of the year, and for or five montha 
men cold.” But though the cold in winter and the 
heat in ſummer are great, they come on gradually, fo as to. 
body for enduring bot. t t 
Sori Aub PRODUCE. }' From ſuch an anfivoursdle:cliz; 
mate Httle can be expected. New — is almoſt a con- 
tinuod foreſt ; .and-agriculture, tho 9 Engliſn 
ſettlers! has hitherto made — Peer moſt parts 
toe ſoil. isn and harren, the corn ĩt produces of a ſhrivellec 
kind likrerye, and the graſs — with a cold ſpungy 
moſs. However, it is not uniformly bad ; there are tracts in 
the peninſula to the ſouthwyurd, which do not yield to the beſt 
land in New England; and, in general, the ſoil is adapted to 
the produce of hemp and flax. The timber is extremely pro- 
pet fon duip-building, and produces pitch and tac. 
Amas. This country is not deficient in the animal 
produRtions..of the neighbouring provinces, particularly deery * 
beaver and otters. Wild fowl, and all manner of ; and 
many kinds of European / fowls and quadrupedes have, from 
time to time, been brought into it, and thrive well. At the 
claſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they enter the 
ners in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in 
April, 8 the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. Bur — — 
of New Scotland, is * cape Bp | 
3 — is one continued . of 127 ing banks, and rags 


thatbours; s 
Aare '$ETTLEMENT;\ eur - Notwithſtanding 
' TOWNs AND COMMERCE: code e I 
of this: country, it was here the" der 2 


ſettlements//were malle! The firſt Dr 
4 by James I. to hib ſeore ir William Alexander; 
whom it had the name of ah be; or New Scot- 
lum, Since then it has frequently hands, from 
me ES! proprietor [to a og 42115 the Fenn 
to the 'Engliſh nation backward nd” forward. It was not 
1. confirmed 15 the Eng liſh, till the peace of Utrecht, and 
Tou, I their ä in N rg 5 does not ſeem to haye ſo much 
rof 


of direct profit to be obtained by 


Vert, 
"cape * as — wi "apprehenfon N French, N 7 


' 


* _— — — — 


| Fa ſummer 22 under the command of a commodore, the le 


utmaſt ſec This place is alſo 


4 RIM AMERICA 
this, province, might have had it in their power to annoy our 
cher ments, r in 3000 — 

m 1 at 0 government, int 

1 eountry — they — called Hallifax, f ; — 
3 9 — . a 
ſertlement. The tewn of Halifax ſtands upon Ohebucto bay, 
—— ſituated for the fiſhery, and has a commu- 
—_ of the province, — by land car. 
— rivers, with a fine harbour, where Bo 
— — the winter, andi 


Want pectaion af an Mhery, and to fee that the articles d 
— The peace, relating thereto, are duly obſerved 1 
h. The'town has an Arr nh the | 
Seger timber, Three — rw! are ſtationed 
to protect the inhabitants from the Indians, whoſe 
— — however! excited or fomented, has been found 
jwplacable ageinſt the Engliſh, Tho number of inhabitant 
K-fhid' to be 15 or 16, 00, who live very — 
trade they on in furs and nayal ſtores, by their 
and: its being the reſidence of the governor, — 
already mentioned. The other tons of leſs note are Anapolis, 
which: ſtands on the eaſt fide of the bay of Fundy, and 1 
but 'a ſmall wretched. place, was formerly the 
province.:- It has one of the fineſt harbours in America 
capable of contai a thouſand: veſſels at anchor, in the 
by a fort and 
garriſan. St ohn's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the 
viver\ of that name, that falls into the bay of Fundy on the 


welt ſide. . 2 
5 22 ran Great Dritiin/ tw thin <6 re 
chiefly of woallen and linen cloth, and other _=_ 
| wear, of fiſhing tackle, and rigging for ſhips, The —— _ 
of our exports, at an 3 is about 26, 300 l. 2 
The only articles w tan get im enchange, are timber, and the | 
produce of the fiſhery, nn 1 oe l — 
$8,000 l. But, as we have alread 
ever 
rend 
ſter 
5 app 
e N. E wit 


£D1F' 30 SS Tan 1. 


mno 44193 9 
ies ven RA OE W. E N 8 * A. N b. | 13 
went, 1 * * Ts _ 24 
ans bet! intio wo he 27 a8 vAFiON AND RARER: i 8 rt 
— "PH Mies. * $3 24 x72 
If | O e. py dre? Ladd, 
— wt s | E — pus e | 4 


IF, where Bi bound lam 


nmodore, 4 
rticles of i bath by 5 70 


DED. on the north-eaſt by New- 
Scotland; on the weft, by Canada ; on 
8 ö 


- Chief towns. 2 
He ee 1 (228 
Tide ebe, | Maſachaier's Colony | N Lege . N- Lat 
ke ſouth Aiviſon 5 . 


mee Lean. 1 


| e Their rivers are, x, Connecticut; 2. Thames; 

1 MUXEnt 3 4. pts, Piſcatawa Wars 6. 2 7. Caſco; 
Kineheque ; and, g. Penobſcot, or = 

1: BAYS: AND: CAPES. ] The moſt rem and har, 

bouts are thoſe, 2 Plymouth, Rok. ſtand, and 

55 Cod B 5 Weſt-Harbour, 

Rar Boon ana Piſs 


F. "Cod, Mathle-Head, Cape-Anne| 
en es raping be 


2 * | 151 1 

An Ano AAk. J. ew pan, though, Situated | 
den degrees, nearer the ſun than the mother country, 
earlier winter, which. continues longet, and is more 
ſa than wich ws. i vice oY 
4 any thing Xnown urope, in the ſame 
latitude. e of the ſky, hows 
ever, makes f extremity of heat and cold, and 


or. the 

asf ts 0 thy, that it is 
with 

-provinces 


conſtitutions, than any 
be winds, are very boi» 
e ad na ſts aſcribe the early 
10 Rt and ſeverity of the winter, to the large 
— lakes es to the north-weſt of New England, 
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The ſun ri Boſto e longeſt day, t 26 minute: 
after four in e dg N Minutes after ſeven 


in the evening; and on their ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes 


after ſeven in the morning and ſecs dt 23 minutes after four 
in the afternoon : ub e longeſt day is Wangen hours, 


9s the ſhorteſt 29007 e 7 
L., AN. . 50 pure teenty ble Wed, that the 
my lying on the- ag ore of Americs, are low, and in 
a t e N 9 hills. In 
I's oY, 4 ah 85 


15 2 9 rocky 
and moun aid vari 
proach the. b 5b I de 


wo: the 10 


blacks andatich 25 7 AF part of EU n got boy firſt 


anterg s aboy d. hi Thetuplands ate 
ls e b — K high, "Then ſand and 


ende 10 152 7415 5 be-low ge den in mea- 
The Eur uropean grains have not been 


| cultivated bee! 0 Ne ſucceſs; the heat is fubjeR to be 
: Geary ;. the. barley i $ an-bungry-grain;-and the oats are lean 


an Fae The Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfection, 
and makes th eral 4 of the Tn; of — They 
lixewiſe Walke brew it into a boer, hich is nd k edfibeniptible, 


| However, che common table drink is cyder and ſprdee beer: 


the latter is: made of the) tops of the [ſpruce fir witk the addition 
of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes.” They likewife- raiſe in New 
5 n 4 large quantity of hemp and flute The fruits of 

England come to ' greatperfeRtion! 9 agreeneh 
peaches and N 128 or eight 4 2 Heer ent may 


. roduced 
ſeven wad: 5 l pg e2-4104-296D 5 -q- 
But New En, land is nguiſhed for. the variety 
and value of its n * pine Br, ccedar, elm, 
eee beceh, walnut chöln uzel, Auſlatras, ſamach, 
and o Jo uſed in- dying of wanning leather; oarpenters 
work, and ſhip bea fr. er 
inferior 10 'thaſe; of Io, Wa but ths firs ave” of an 2amazin 
bulk, and furniſh the foyal navy of England»with maſts an 
yards. They draw 8 trees conſidbrublii quantities of 
piteh, tar, colin, 2 zuths; and bam p and the ſoil 
produces hemp andi fla. p may here bea huilt and tigged 


out with the produoe of Dd — — indeed 1 building 


forms a cohſiderable drinclbe£rhbinarade.)/ci4 272 14 24+ 


Mrrans J, Rich ion mines, of a moſt excellent kind and 


temper, have been diſcovered: in Neu-, England, and, if im- 


proved, in a ſhort time 3 — Britain, with- 
dut Sans — RaGCDg er EI nations 


5 of Þ 1 I for 
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7 aa the parhament,.' to encou- 
e 0, Ruger to bel. : 
reg. * D731 
ANIMALS. Þ; The — oe 7 hit. bunt ſurnich — 
articles: af New England commerce. All kinds of European 
cattle thrive here, and multiply encesdingliy! the horſes: af 
New, England:'#re hardy, mettleſome, and ſerviceable, but 
ſwaller than cure, though larger than the Welſh, oy 
have fe. ſheep ; and the woo], though of a ſtaple ſufficien 
long, is not near ſo. fine as thit, of bee Here are 
ei deer, bares, vabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, mon- 
lies, mjnk$z; martens, racoons bears, walyes, which 
NL kind; of wild dogs, foxes, aun ces, and a. variety 
other tame and wild quadrupedes, ſome of which are im 
into Great. Britain as foreign eurioſities. But one of the moſt 
—— animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is 
the moſe gr mooſe. deer, of which there are two ſorts; the 
commgn light. grey mooſe, which reſembles the ordinary deer; 
theſe herd ſometimes thirty together; and the large black 
mooſe, Whoſe „body is about * 10 — 4 a bull; bis bn 
ſeſembles a iſtag's;. and his fleſh e grateful. | 
berns, when. full grown, 2 2 or five feet —— - 
head to the tip, and have ſhoots or branches to each horn, 
which; generally ſpread about ſax. feet. When this animal 
goes through, a thicket, or under the boughs of a. tree, he 
lays his horns back on his heck, to E. them out of bis 
Way 3 and, theſe prodigious hotns are ſhed 7 year, This 
animal does not ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer; but a 
=P one, in his common walk, has been ſeen to ſt over a 
ce hae high When ihardouret he will run a courſe 
= or thi v miles before he takes to a bay; hut w when 
e generally takes to the water. "1 
ire; 18 hardly any where! greater plenty of fol, E tur- 
keys, geeſe, duaks, widgeons, dappers, (wars, 


beathcocks, berong, ſtorks, blackbirde, all — barn- dor 


ſowl, vaſt Rights of pigeons, which come and go: at certain 
ſeaſons of the - year, cormorants, ravens, crows, & g. The 
reptiles. are, rattle-:ſnakes,, frogs, and toads, which: ſwarm in 
— pate of thele countries, where, with; the owls, 

W male a maſt hideous. noiſe in the ſummer evenings, 
N New 1 apr well as its rivers, eng 
with ſiſn, and even wh Jof ſeveral. kinds, ſuch as the 
vhale- bone the ſpermacgeti whale, which yields amber- 
bris, the fin- backed Whale, the gerag Whale, and the bunch 
whale, at whichechey take great numbers, and ſend beſides 
— ſhips eygty yeer to fiſn for whales in Greenland, A ter- 
ble creature, called the whale-killer from 30 to 30 feet 
55 
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Jong, with teeth and perſeeutes the Whale in 
thoſe ſeas ; but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom 
attack a full grown whale, or —— 2 Se on, but but in 
eompanies of ten or twelve. At the '& © 
Loot, there is a mackatel fiſhery 7 1 they lewis Kh for cot 
unn which they dry in the froſt 
\ PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, anD . is not one 
ez or THE COUNTRY. of our ſettlement 
 which/-can-be compared, in — of people, the 
number ef conſiderable and trading towns, 4nd the manufat- 
2 that are carried on in them, to — . > noi The 
net 5 rag and flouriſhing parts of the 

make u better appearance, - than the ien part parts of 
this province, which reach about 60 miles bück. re are 
— — landed eſtates, but the 
Proateſt part of e xe —1 — a ſubſtantial yeo- 
many, cultivate ds,” without a depen 
dane upon any but Providence, and their own — 
1 nerally paſs to their children in the way d 
*I. by oe n 


Wh! 


Wet che aber nee his rims is de greatly increaſe, th * 
" weoording to the lateſt calculation, the four provinces cont: 
| fouls, ingluding"s' fall number of - Negroes 
Ian; / yt Le 


Rxroron. The church of E Jenes Wes 
OT et ing condition; in ſe 
95 gas: Rey auditors' do not amount e 


68, the four prov 
-mblies ; 0f which 36 e ea Kae | 


_ of Engl And. T. ſoci 
dependant tee . t juriſd 


—— — 
ET bs cepend 5 — l 
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in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, 
—— ing two — * by 
1 an all, with 
— library. — — five 1 N 
Atreaſurerg three profeſiors;-four tutors; and a librarian. The 
3 wan firſt” = 1650, and 1 „ in 8 
l 951 I. "Y; 


. E ait 29 — erty — 
* Baerns. aun —— The Gade of New. 
_ it ſupplies a large uuntity of goods from 
| — — as the people of this coun: 
; —— loans for alb the co of North 
. the Weſt Indies undveven for fome parts of 
| \'Phe:conimodities' Which the country yields, are 
| pig and bar iran, which i / imported to Great 
in dut 3 alſo! maſts and yarda; pitch, tar, and tur- 
panrtineyforrwhich they domttact . Iargely with the royal navy; 
pom as fan ves, Jamber, boards ; all forts of-provis 
CEE ſenditd the F retxch and Butch ſugar iſlands 
nud to Barbados, und the other Britiſh iſſes, as grain, biſcuit 
ne deef; por butter, cheeſe, 23 cyder, onions, 
mackarel; and cod fiſfn dried. ikewiſe ſend thithet 
r 
lor; turpentine, bark calf ſkins and tobacco. Their — 
trade ig not very conſiderable. They have a mad 
ſihery upon their coaſts; in mackarel and cod, which — 
vat numbers. of their people, tvith the produce of which they 
traue t Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weſt- Indies, 
6: oiſiderable amount. Their Whale fiſhery! has been 
_ already 9 Tue arts moſt to ſubſiſtence 
ate thoſe, which the inhabitants of New dave been 
dt pains £0: cultiwate. They manufacture cdarſe linen and 
woolien cloth for their own uſe; hats ure made here, which 
inwmelandeſtine way, finda good vent in all the other coloniesa. i 
Sugar baking, diſtilling, paper making; and ſalt works, are 
upon che ;i Hand. The buſineſs of ſhipbuilding it 
one of the 3 een — 2 ſea 
| crown: in New carry on, a. ps arg mei 
It here upon — but freijuentlyh the. ty 
- of Nen En ramp mann ns wrt upon their town ac. 
I pry ne em with the produte:of the cou, naval 
\oileprincipally;/ they ſend-them out upon 
eng bps ä or the Mediterranean 


where, 
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oil, tal 


Feud 


h employs 
hich they 


ſt-Indies, 


warm and furious; Lau 
miſts with ann unralenting 


ind eſtabliſhb whatever = of 
thned ; to. T 


nr; bing f dicke Spez Ju y make what advins | 
125 until ſuch time 25 ean ſell the 
1 4 rad We Which il- t do in 2 
reaſonable time * aß 16 dw a d e 
N was computedz 3 arise : differences 
male, the araguntvf En 1th manufaftures; and ſent 


wto this colony from (Great Britain was not leſs at n 
of:thiree years; thary 395, oo0 I. Our pon from — N 
W ee 3303500 lad begngonns wn nr bowel 
\HisTORY, AwD! ar is at pre- 
ent divided into. the-tburiprovibees ofoNow- HampdHire, Mat. 
ſackuſet's, Rhade and, and Coùnecticut. As early as 260 
ling” JaweaT ddd. letters patent erected 3 
to end ſcolonies inta thyſe parts 
bet ander che nrginia, a the north 
alt coaſt of America as ſome! time called. No fet 
bowever; werenmille inNew-Dngland;. by virtue of chis ad- 
thority.” The. tented that ſtivea With ending 
out a ſhip or two, to trade with * Indians. for thest 
und to fiſh ſupoh heir coaſt. This cvntinued to be che only 
ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part 
America, till. the ear 262. By sthis time the. |; 
bilentions, by which [was torn: to pieces, had. become 
perſecuted all forts of non-confors 
ſeverity, biEhoſe men, on:therother 
and, were ready — to all: the riguur of perſecution. 
ther than depart! from:their favourite! tefleta, and conform td 
it ceremonies uf the church of England, which they!:o0onſha 
d as abiiſes; of the moſt dangerous tendency. Fhere was 
win of ch ir ne. hich would not fi, racer 
compelled. to adopt ich prevailed in 
deir native bu and ——— endangered the 
err — who adhered to — — 
extenſive field. There they tranſport them 
x of hg pa policy they — ö 
in it noble, 
nd admirabl . ſuited to "the ee ſpirit of innovators in 
eligion..” With this view, baying: purchaſed the territory, 
nich was avithin : che juriſdictian of the — — mn 4 
A having\obtained from the king the privilege.of 
n whatever A thiey e petſons embarked for 
ew-England, rank 3 a ieh, becauſe. 9 
led from yo nh, they call by that name. Notwith- 
ing: * ſeverity of the-unwholeſfomeneſs:of 
die air, and Ae e a long ſea voyage; 
d — ** ng — 
| | poſed, 
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cer the rn e 
continues bo is a un on; 
that of Rode Hand rho. neue wete driven out 
the Maſlachuſet colony {for that is the name which the 
838 firſt cred in New-England was iſtinguifhed} 
eee the frebdom & FM an 
nailing that mated Ti no right over the ſpecula- 
—— Tbeſe Rberal men founded a city, 


365 
re; which 
too was 
out from 


8 
See n e 

1 the main EP ? 
ab ey Wil kntnp * and ſuch were the num 
i whe be * ie 2 r that in 167 a 


. Wr S | 
out an ex icente govern- 
N Ref ie , It is faid, 1 Gee Crux. 
Mp de, and Seer of that party, were 


8 ae 0 Ney. Eußland, after” being a-thipboazd fe 


Theſe four "EY though always confedera 19 5 

mile Ice, were ne tho go rags confederanng 
had the choice of their own mag 125 

*coltticil, the aſſembly. and the 

„were not to be poſtte to t 
Naber LD age tha e tei Of Ce 
une From that time n the Rade gr | 
charter. Soon * that. p Ts ay 

renten of #*Fovernor, lieu 

0 alt the fee of er v 775 
he power of r- whol \ cr of 


were al} of them by their, charters i 
A great meaſure ind t of Great. 
fuc ch 44 5 they "thought prppet, proper, with 
= 8 Bree, for the apptrobation, of 82 
hyſet's c Te aten of voluing Welh 
. he King's-Bench af 7 Born | 
(RIVER. if” — od "which, then Hou 
meh Inferior? to che Wa Eg: lege 
95 K 
Aptain- e all * 7 * Fe: 
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ith ſovereign authority, to eſtabliſh what ſort of government 
they thought fit; and theſe charter govertiments have gene- 
rilly transferred their authicrity to the people; for in ſuch 
poverninerits, or rather corporations, the freemen do not only 
chooſe their repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their govertior, 
council and magiſtrates; . and make laws, without the concur- 

nce, and even without the knowledge of the king; and are 
under no other reftraint than this, that they enact no laws 
contrary to the laws of England; if they do, their charters 
ae liable to be forfeited, Such, as we have already. obſerved, 
are the governments of Rhode Iſland, and ConneRicut, in 4 
New-England, and ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſet's for- 
merly, but it appears now to be a mixture of both, Such 
1 let MOAT | 

The third ki government is the proprietary, propet 
þ called, becauſe the proprietor is inveſted with 2 
zuthority : he appoints the governor, council, and magiſtrates, 
md the repreſentatives are ſummoned in his name, and by 
their advice be enacts laws; without the concurrence of the 
crown ; but, by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have the 
king's conſent in the appoiriting a governor, when he does 
not reſide in the plantation in perſon, and of a deputy gover- 
nat, When he does. And all the governors of the plantations 
ae liable to be called to an account for their adminiſtration, 
by the court of King's Bench. The only proprietary govern 
ments now remaining, are thoſe of Penſylvania and Maryland. 


E ah 3 Mk. ** a4 phe. MA MC 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, i f 


E 
Breadth 150 f between J 5 and 96 welt longitude. 


Doumnakiks, I MTEW YORK is bounded on the ſouth 
N and ſouth-weſt, by Hudſon's and 
Delaware rivers, which divide it from New ſerſey and Pen- 
Hlrania; on the eaſt and north-eaſt, by New England and 
the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north-weſt, by Canada. 

This province, including the Iſland of New York, Lang- 
Hand, and Statin-Iſland, is divided into the ten following 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 


Ne York — — New York 27 lat 
Albany — — — Albaiy _ 
Ducheſss— I None | 

Orange — — — Orange 

'Weſt-Cheſter — {— Meſt-Cheſter 

King's — — — None 

Queen's — — — Jamaica 

Suffolk — — — Southampton 


grea 

New Vork and Albany are ſituated. On the Mohawk is 
large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of which is aid 
to fal 


| 70 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of ai lengt! 

mile in breadth. Wah 74 31, | $95 The 
Cars.] Theſe are Cape May, on the - eaſt entrance offi the fr 
Delaware river; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan nor. 
river; and Montock Point, at the eaſt end of Long-Iſland. thoug 

\ CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying part 

to the ſouth of New England, enjoys a more happy tempe- are d 
tature of climate. The air is very healthy, and agrees wel after 
with all conſtitutions. The face of the country, reſembling] and't 
that of our other colonies in America, is low, flat, and 100, c 
marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, the ranks 
eye is entertained with the gradual fwelling of hills, which with 
become large in proportion as you advance into the countij. ſociet 
The ſoil is extremely fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian ties 
corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits in great abundance ani I. 
3 The timber is much the ſame with that of Neu from 
England. A great deal of iron is found here. trade 


Hisronv AND.GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch im 


were the firſt Europeans who formed ſettlements on this pan the Þ 


of the American coaſt. The tract claimed by the two nations, I wood 
extended from the 38th to the 41ſt degree of latitude, and Fren 
was called the New Netherlands. It continued in their hand modi 
© ill the time of Charles II. who obtained it from them / wWer⸗ 


a — 4 of conqueſt in 1664, and it was confirmed to the Eng. 526, 


by the treaty of Breda, 166% The New Netherland. A 

were not lang in our poſſeſſion, before they were divided into qua 
different provinces. New Vork took that name from the the « 
king's, brother, James, duke of York, to whom the king dde 


grant | 
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8, Mp | 

er. tz; with full powers of government, by letters patent, 
2 1 ated March 20, 1664. . On. James's acceſſion to the throne, 
: the.right to New York became veſted. in the crown, ſince 
which time it has been a royal N The king ap- 
points the governor and council; and the people, once in 
kven years, elect their repreſentatives to ſerve in general afſem- - 

bly. . Theſe three branches of the legiſlature, (anſwering to 
thoſe. of Great" Britain) have power to make any laws not 
repugnant to thoſe of England; but, in order to their being 
valid, the royal aſſent to them muſt firſt be obtained. | 
Cirixs, POPULATION, . The city of. New 
RELIGION AND LEARNING, I York ſtands on the 


s and the ſouth-weſt end of Vork-Iſland, which is twelve miles long, 
ours, and and near three in breadth, extremely well ſituated for trade, at 
> cities u che mouth of / Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, 
lawk is und proves a noble conveyance from Albany and many other 


inland towns towards Canada and the lakes. This city is in 
arter of length above a mile, and its mean breadth a quarter of a mile. 

| The city and harbour are defended by a fort and battery: in 
trance off the front is a ſpacious manſion houſe for the uſe of the gover- 
F Raritan nor. Many of the houſes are very elegant; and the city, 
Iſland. though irregularly built, affords a fine proſpect. The greateſt 
ce, lying part of the inhabitants, who are computed at 12 or 15,000, 
y tempe-i are deſcended from the Dutch families Who remained here 
rees well after the” Tarrender of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, 
ſemblingMſ and the whole province is ſuppoſed to contain between 80 and 
flat, and 100,000: The better ſort are rich and hoſpitable, the lower 
oaſt, the ranks are eaſy in their circumſtances ; and both are endowed 
s, which with a rous and liberal turn of mind, which renders their 
country. ill lociety** 1d” converfation* more agreeable than in moſt coun- 
>, India tries either of Europe or America. 
ance aui The commerce of this province does not materially differ 
t of Neu from that of New England, The commodities in which they 

trade are wheat, flour, barley, ofits, beef, and other kinds of 

d Dutch animal focd. Their, markets are the ſame; with thoſe which 
this pan the New Englanders uſe; and they have à ſhare in the log- 
nations, wood trade, and that which is carried on wich the Spaniſh and 
ude, an French plantations. They take almoſt the ſame ſort of com- 
eir hand modities from England Weh the inhabitants of Boſton. At an 
them / average of three years, their exports are faid to amount to 
therland . All religious denominations, except Jews and Papiſts, enj 
ded into. qual privileges here, as there is no eſtabliſhed church; unte. 


from the the eighth article of the capitulation, made on the ſurrender of 

the king the place ((“ The Dutch ſhall enjoy the liberty of their con- 

grant © ſciences” in divine worſbip and church diſcipline”) may he 
F 
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About the year 1755 but as the afſembly was at that time 
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rerined an eſtabliſument. Judaiſm is tolerated, nl 
not. The inhabitants of the N ria conſiſt chiefl 10 
Engliſh, and Scots ians, German Calvigiſts, Luths. 
runs, quakers, baptiſts, who have their reſpetive -houſs 
'of as: The Dutch ians being in ſubordination 
26 the Clafls of Amfterdam, gend all their youth, who ar 
Intended for/ the miniſtry, to Holland for ordination, as the 
epiſcopalians do theirs to England. The Engiih r preſbyte 
rians are on the model of the church of Scot! 

A college was erected in New Vork, by act of plulia mes 


divided into parties, it was formed on a contracted plan, and 
has for that reaſon never met with the encouragement which 


t naturally be expected for a public ſeminary in ſo popu· 
hy a oY Tt contains at preſent about ewenty nuke. 
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[RrvBRs. ] Theſe are Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on 
the latter of which is a remarkable cataract; the height of 
the rock from which the water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet 

dicular, and the river there 80 s broad.” 
rz SOIL, AND PRODUCE. | The climate is much 
the fame with that of New York; the ſoil is vatious, at leaſt 


one fourth part of the province is barren bro land, 2 ö 


pines and cedars ; the other 


are good, an 
4-0 wheat, barley, rye, 2 . &e, in great per- 


HISTORY, GOVERNMANT, poputa-5 4. 
847 of land, which we 


Non, CHIEF TOWNS, COMMERCE, 

\ RELIGION, AND, LEARNING, 
have + Mi] Gr [by Hg ee bro! 
ther, James duke of Tork: 


it, for 3 conſi- 
deration, | to lord Berkley and Sir Gare dy from 
whom it received its preſent name, becauſe Sir Geor 

the family ſtill have, "ines in the idand __— of ind they 
MN ies mania ds gout 2796 a ſurrender of 

wers of government to queen Anne, which ſhe accepted: 

n vernment. By an account 
publiſhed in 1765, the number 
been about 100,000. Perth -Amboy * we 


ſeats of ent ; nt the governor gener des in the 
latter, which is pleaſan w/} on the 4 river Delaware, 
phia. The former is as good a port 
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to contain many large ſhips: 
owing to its vicinity 
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as Oxford: or Cambridge. There are generally 


of N r e 


, * 
71 % — — 
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Length 300 74 and 81 wW. hon ede 
17 —— {7 39 and 44 N. oven fl 
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4 95 Delaware 7 W ivides it fram the op on the 


and lan e" ſouth TH 
been con = 8 . 4 


| Philadelphia | Rain ww lat. 40, 
Ph e ph — 2 | 825 W. Ton 75 


_ . Wers „ $5 art 1 
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Vork - . Nox 


Cumberland — — arliſfe a 
Enos the aboye, there are the ters following .. 


© Countion, Wo 2 * | 

ewcaſtle ew S 

' Kent * a Dake Dover 
Suſſex | (Lewes, 


| which form in ſome-meaſure diane . — an 


aſſembly of their own, though the ſame 8 with the 


. * of Penſylvania. 


Rivess.}] The rivers are Delaware, which is navigable 


for veſſels of one ſort or other, more than 200 miles above 
Philadelphia. Suſquehanna, and un. are alſo navigable 
| x conſiderable way up the coun 
numerous bays and creeks, in 
Containing the largeſt fleets, render this province e 
N 28 to carry on an inland and forei gn trade. 


deren rivers, with the 
ware bay, capable of 


' CLIMATE, AIR, $QIL, Abs The face of the-country, 
FACE OF THE COUNFRY air, ſoil, and produce, do 


not materially differ from that of New-York. If there be 


797 8 it is in e of chis province. The r is 
"IT" 4 week 
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8 fweet and clear. The winters continue from December till 
Pam f March, and are ſo extremely cold and ſevere, that the river + 
| Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The 
—— K zoaths of July, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intole- 
1 nbly hot, but the country is refreſhed by frequent cold 
breezes. - It may be remarked in general, that in all parts of 
our plantations from New-Y ork to the ſouthern extremity, the 
woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all dif- 
itude bent from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from 
„„ ome fault in their nature, or in the climate, or the ſoil where 
.*, they grow, or what is much more probable, from a fault in 
7 of the the planters, they have yet produced no wine that deſerves to 
e north ; ¶ be mentioned, though the Indians from them make a ſort of 
2, On the vine, with which they regale themſelves. It may alſo be 
contains Bl obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the 
I oath it is not ſo good for ſhipping, as that of the more nor- 
ne thern provinces. The further ſouthward you go, the timber 
« 40, becomes leſs compact, and rives eaſily; which property, as it 
L..7.5-20, rang it. leſs ſeryiceable for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for 
HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, . SET- YE This country, under 
TLEMENT, POPULATION, e the name of the New 
TOWNS, Ap COMMERCE,,/ . J Netherlands, was ori- 
ginally poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Swedes. When theſe 
nations, however, were expelled from New-York, by the 
Engliſh, admiral Pen, who, in conjunction with Venables, 
had: conquered. the iſland of Jamaica, being well with Charles 
Il, obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that 
monarch. Upon the admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated 
quaker, availed himſelf of this promiſe, and after much court 
ſolicitation, obtained the performance of it. Though as an 
ea author and a divine, Mr. Pen be little known, but to thoſe. 
jew Ta of his. own, perſuaſion, his reputation in a character no leſs 
rſpectable, is unjverſal among all civilized nations. The 
wigable MW cumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow 
i x, ar him into his new ſettlement, to avoid the , perſecutions, to 
which the quakers, like other ſectaries, were then expoſed, 


* but it was to his own wiſdom and ability, that they are in- 
ible of debted for that charter of privileges, whic has put this colony 
nirably en ſo reſpe;tabſe a footing. Civil and religious liberty in the 
rab umoſt atitude, was laid down by that great man, as the 15 


great and only foundation of all his inſtitutions. Chriftians 
of all denominations might not only live unmoleſted, but 
nave a ſhare in the government of the colony *. No laws 
ere be | | My 
g air is ih B b e 1 


486. 


r 
ce, do 
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can. be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants. Even 
matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations 
have extended, were by Pen ſubjected to regulations. The 
affairs of widows and orphatis were to be inquired into by a 
court conſtituted" for that purpoſe, The cauſes between man 
and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and chicanery 
of the law, but decided by wiſe and honeft arbitrators. His 
benevolence and generoſity extended alfo to the Indian nations: 
inſtead of immediately taking advantage of his patent, he pur- 
chaſed of theſe people the lands he had obtained by his grant, 
Judging that the original property, and eldeſt right, was veſted 
in them. William Pen, in ſhort, had he been à native of 
Greece, would have had his. ſtatue placed next to that of 


Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of 


equity, ſtill maintain their foree; and as a proof of their 
effects, it is only neceſſary ta mention that land is now granted 
at twelve pounds an hundred acres, with a quit-rent' of four 
ſhillings reſerved, whereas the terms on which it was formerly 
ow where at twenty pound the thoufand acres, with one 

lling quit-rent for every hundred. Near Philadelphia, land 


"rents at twenty ſhillings the acre, and even at ſeveral miles 


diſtance from that city, ſells at twenty years purchaſe, 

In ſome years, more people have tranſported themſelves into 
Penſylvania, than into all the other ſettlements together. In 
ſhort, this province has increaſed ſo greatly -from the time of 
its firſt eftabliſhment,' that the number of inhabitants in the 
whole province, is computed at 350, coo. Upon the principal 
rivers ſettlements are made, and the country cultivated 150 
miles above Philadelphia. The people are hardy, induſtrious, 


and moſt of them ſubſtantial, though but few of the landed 


people can be conſidered as rich; but they are al} well lodged, 
well fed, and, ſor their condition, well clad; and this at the 
more eaſy rate, as the inferior people manufacture moſt of 
their own wear, both linens and woollens. 

This province contains many very conſiderable towns, ſuch 
as German town, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in 


any other colony would deſerve being taken notice of more 
particularly. Bu ty of Ph 


t here the ci iladelphia, containing 
upwards of 5 8 inhabitants, beautiful beyond any city o 
America, and in 1 unequalled by any in 1 
totally eclipſes the reſt, and deſerves all our attention. It was 
built after the plan of the famous Pen, the founder and legiſf - 
tor of this colony. It is ſituated 100 miles from the ſea, be- 


tween two navigable rivers, the Detaware, where it is above 
mile in breadth on the north, and the Schuylkill, on the 


ſouth, which it unites as it were, by running in a line 2 
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mites between them. The whole town, when the original 
plan can be fully executed, is in this manner; every quarter 
of the city forms a ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the 
center of it, is a ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town 
houſe, and other public buildings. The High Street is 100 
feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the town : parallel 
u it run nineteen other ſtreets, which are croſſed by eight 
more at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, and communi- 
cating wi 9 from the two rivers, which add not only 
to the beauty, but to the wholeſomeneſs of the city. Accord- 
ing to the original plan, every man in poſſeffion of 1000 acres 
in the province, had his houſe either in one af the fronts, 
hong! the rivers, or in the High Street, running ſrom 'the 
middle of ond front, to the middle of the other. Every 
owner. of 5000-acres, beſides the above-mentianed. privilege, 
was entitled to have an acre of gro in the front of his. 
houſe, and all others might have half an acre for gardens and 
court yards, The proprietor's ſeat, which is the uſual place 
of: the governor's reſidence, and is about a miſe above! the 
town, 18 the firſt private. building both for Tas gi Yap and, 
ſituation in all Britiſh America. Fhe barracks for the king's 
troops, the market and other public buildings, are propor- 
tionably grand. The quays are ſpaciqus and fine, the princi- 
pal quay is 200 feet wide, and to this a yellel of 500 tune 
ow lay Her ' broadſide, though above 100 miles from the 
6, | AC. Fj 20; WIN 

There are in this city a great number of very wealthy 
merchants ; which is no way ſurprizing, when we conſider 
the great trade which it carries on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, 
French and Dutch colonies in America; with the Azores, 
the Canaries, and the Madeira iflands; with Great Britain. 
and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal and Holland. Beſides the 
Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all 
kinds of the produce of this provine which is brought down 
the rivers upon which this city 2 cemmodiouſly ſituated, 
the Germans, wha are ſettled in the interior parts of this pro- 
vince, employ ſeyeral hundred Waggens, drawn. each by four 
horſes, in ding the product of their farms to this market. 
In the year 1 49, 303 veſſels entered inwards at this port, 
tt 3g, a Ring, le e ee 

The 1 from Great Britain into Penſyl- 
Ania, at an average of three years, amount to the value of 
611,0001. _ Thoſe exported to Great Britain and other mar- 
kets, beſides timber, ſhips built for fale, copper ore, and iron 
oe the in pigs. and bars, confi Aden 
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animal food ; er- 'of three yeard, are calculated 


"= 05,5001. N 
here is a flouriſhin — eſtabliſhed at Philadelphi, 
which: has been y encouraged 2 contributions from 


England, and Beetland, and Amen m to Sn a 
bright ſeminary of e-. 1 | 
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| 0 e 50 Srruarion AND EXTENT, 
FG ns, $7? —__ Miles. 1 444 * ' Degrees. rl * 5 hes 
. Longing 40) pep 75 and 80 W. longitude. 
J Yb 1 75 and 40 N. long 
e | Boonpazis gg. DED b Penſylyania, on the 
north ; by another part of Penſylvania, 
ry the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by 9 d on the 
fouth ; and by the Apalachian mountains, on 


Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſa 
vis! x The atem; tb 2. The EIS Wa, | Tk 
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Charles county — 
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| | AnxaroLs, W. lon, 


Baſins N. lat. 39. 


Br This country is indented with a vaſt 3. of 
navigable creeks and rivers. The chief are Patowmac, Poco- 
ne Patuxent, Cheptonk, Seyern and Saflafras. 
"FAcE or THE e In theſe particulars this pro- 
Alx, 80IL AND PRODUCE. I vince. has nothing particular 
15 which it may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 6 hu = deſcribed, 
he hills in the inland country are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that 
rather ſeem an artificial than a natural production. The 
number of rivers diffuſes fertility ehrough the ſoil, which 


EEE to the rearing of tobacco, which 5 


Aculated 


delphia, 
ns from 
come 2 


F LG nga wh now , brelywtfh nf hems 
CoMmMERCE.] The commerce of Maryland depends; on 


eonfuſe than edify. It will be confidered therefore under that 
head, wo; Bilge] | | —? 
HISTORY, AND, 
vinces of North America were, planted; from motives, of .reli- 
gon. Maryland, like thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes 
its ſettlement to religious conſiderations. As they however 
were peopled by proteſtants, and even ſeQaries, Maryland was 
originally . planted by Roman; catholics. This ſect, towards 


the cloſe of Charles I. 's reign, was the object of [Ag ach" 
ce againſt - 


vith the bulk of the Engliſh nation; the laws in for ſt 
the Roman-catholics, were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
This in part aroſe from an opinion, perhaps not without ſome 
foundation, that the court was too fayourably diſpoſed towards 


this form of religion. It is certain, that many marks of 


favour were conferred on Roman-catholics, - Lord Baltimore 
vas one of the moſt eminent, one in greateſt favour with the 
court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of 
Engliſnmen. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a gran from 
Charles of that country, which formerly was con AS A 
part of Virginia, but was now called Maryland, in honour of 
queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry IV. and ſpouſe to 
king Charles, The year following about 200 popiſh families, 
ſome of conſiderable {iinRion, embarked with lord Baltimore, 
to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. Theſe ſettlers, 
who had that liberality and good breeding, which diſtinguiſhes 


gentlemen, of every feligion, bought their lands at an eaſy 


price from the natiye Indians; they eyen lived with them for 
lome time in the ſame city; and the ſame harmony continued 


to ſubſiſt between the two nations, until the Indians were im- 
poſed on by the malicious inſinuations of ſome planters in 


Virginia, Who envied the proſperity of this popiſh colony, 
and inflamed the Indians againſt them by ill-grounded reports, 
but ſuch as were ſufficient to ſtir up the reſentment of men 


we, 


{ 


naturally jealous,” and who from experience had reaſon to he 


ſo. The colony, however, was not wanting to its own 


ſafety on this occaſion, Though they continued their friendly 
intercourſe with the natives, they took care to erect a fort, 


and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt ſud- 


den hoſtilities; the defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring 
fo the activity of this plantation: which was likewiſe receiving 
frequent reinfofcements from England of thoſe: who found 


elyes 
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| thidinfelves in den che approaching revolution. But 
- during ide p 00 > Cromwell, — thing was over. 
laryland. Baltimore was ungenerouſly deprived of WW i! 
ts 2 new appointed by the protector, 
| jag rn At the reſtoration, however, the Ml 
of this province'reyerted to its natural poſſeſſor. Bal. Th 
8 © was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſeovered how fl - / 
well he deſerved to be fo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration Ml © 


fall religious matters: the 'eolony and flourithed, 
nd difſeritets of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of 


5 > 9 flocked into M and, The tyrannical ent of 
* 555 which ent 2 ditoernment of friends or enemies, 
| unn che fury of a mad-dog, ſnapped at every thing before I Th 


, again deprived this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired WE ©-v 
royal bounty, and improv — ot eee expenct. il 


33 ee however for altimore was reſtored ll ' * 
l N of ment, though nf woe the right & 
of Which Ml rides not conſiſtentiy de conſerred on a 
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Ie may_be divided into! four parts, vis. The north ;, 
oil The fouth: Ant, the eaſtern kiten 
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world; for it enters » the country near 300 alle from the — 
to the north, is about 18 e, for a conſiderable way. ken: uh 
bop nib eons 9, fend nm 

nine fathoms This ba ugh its e | 
knee a vaſt 9 naviga ble frotn the ſides 
both Maryland and Virginia. Fro rom the latter, beſides others 
leſs note, it receives James River, York River, the Rap 
hannock, and the Patowmac ; theſe are not only. ndvi 
for large ſhips into the heart of the country, but habe 1 

creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable riv 110 
* Virginia i is without all Soo0e; of Os FR mg FRET 4 
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the voll of the molt <bnvenient navigation. It has been 


_ obſerved, and the obfetwation is not exaggerated, that eyery 


whole face of this country 
ea, that you are very near 


| North, America. Naias 


Alm AND CLIMATE] . In ſummer che heats here are exceſ. 


| five, tho? not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The 


weather is changeable, and the changes ſudden and violent, 
Their winter froſts come on with the leaſt warning. Toa 
warm day, there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in 
the evening as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. 


be air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, 


a to heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture, In winter they 
have a fine clear air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant, 
Their ſpring is about a month earlier than in England; in 
April chey have frequent rains; in May and June, the heat 
increaſes q and the ſummer is much like ours, being refreſhed 
with gentfe breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, 
and decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July 


und Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, 


and violently hot; in September the weather generally changes, 
when they have heavy and: frequent rains, which occaſion all 
the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, particularly 
agues, and intermitting fevers, They have frequent thunder 
and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief,  _ 

Sol AND PRODUCE.] Towards the ſea-ſhore, and the 
Þanks of the rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich 
mould, which, without manure, returns plentifully whatever 
is committed to it. At a diſtance from the water there is 3 


. lightneſs and ſandineſs in the foil, which however is of 3 


us nature, and helped by à kindly ſun, yields corn and 


| Tobacco extremely well, 


9 


©” From what has been ſaid of the ſoil and elt mate, it is eaſy 
to infer the variety and perfection of the 8 productions 


of this country. The foreſts are cove th all ſorts of 


Jofty trees; and no underwood or bruſhes grow beneath; ſo 
N travel with eaſe through the foreſts on horſeback, 
under a fine ſhade, to defend them from the ſun; the plains 
are enamielled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt 
colours, and moſt fragragg ſcent, Silk grows ſpontaneous in 
2 - : * 
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many places, the fibres of which are as ſtrong as hemp. Me- 


dicinal herbs and roots, particularly the ſnake root, and the 


ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. There is 


no ſort of grain but might be cultivated to advantage. The 
inhabitants however are ſo engroſſed with the culture of the 
tobacco plant, that they think, if corn ſufficient for'their 
ſupport can be reared, they do enough in this way. But flax 
and hemp are produced not only for their '-own confumption, 
but for export, though not in ſuch quantities as they might 
be expected from the nature of the foil, admirably fitted for 
producing this commodity. | Ray SR e 

AxiMAls.] We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither 
horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before 
carried thither by the Europeans ; but now they are multiplied 
ſo extremely that many of them, particularly in Virginia, 
and the ſouthern colonies, run wild. Beef and | 
here from one penny to twopence a pound ; their fatteſt pullets 
at ſixpence a- piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings a 
dozen; geeſe, at ten pence ; and turkeys, at eighteen pence 
a-piece, 1 fiſh, and wild fowl, ae fill 8 in che 
ſeaſon, and deer are fold from five to ten ſhillings a- piece. 
This eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, 
where proviſions are equally plentiful and cheap, and in ſome 
ſill lower. Beſides ch | 


numbers, a fort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, 
and racoons. Here is likewiſe that ſin 
the Opoſſum, which ſeems to be the wood-rat mentioned 

Charlevoix, in his hi of Canada. Tt is about the ſize of 


a cat, and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, 


it has another peculiar to itſelf, and which hangs beneath the 
former. This belly has a large aperture, towards the hinder 
legs, which diſcovers a large number of teats on the uſual 
part of the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female of 
this creature conceives, the young are formed, and there they 
hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in bulk and 
weight to their appointed ſize; then they drop off, and 
we receiveUinto* the falſe belly, hem which 

pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger 
threatens them. In Virginia there are all ſorts of tame and 
wild fowl; They have the nightingale, called from the coun- 
try, whoſe plumage is'crimſon and blue; the moecking bird, 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including 
that of one z the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the 
winged creation, and by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in 
ſcarſet, green and gold. It fips the dew from the flowers, 


which 


pork is ſold 


9. 0 | the animals tranſported from Europe, 
thoſe natural to the country are deer, of which there are great 


gular 'animal, called 


they go out ae 
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x made 80 ſettle it, till 7 of 3 lizal ah. | 


was then that Sir Walter gh, the mot exrordin 
„ n 332 
e ad ote; rh en dus 
n eminent 
hes Tn ſettle a colony in that F 


to open a 
world, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, 4 called 
Virgil. Towards the cloſe o the Kaen cratuty, ſeveral 
were made for * this · colo 3 Erin? before any proved 
5 ful. The three firſt * 5, 7M failed into Vir- 
LIED periſhed through bunger and jleaſes, or were but off by 
| Indians, e E N 
_ tion; and, being dwindled to a feeble remainder, had "ſet fail 
for England, land, in geſpair of living in ſuch; an uncultivated 
; pn 1 4 ſuch hoſtile and pond formers, bo But 
in the mouth of C bay, they 8 
war, with a proviſions, with every 


3 ö thing I for thar, ir cali and N A his perſuaſion 


returned 1 hy his advice, his ence, and wi be- 
Fn 6 -the URLS IHY of the — — e 
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vel E e 
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te Reſtoration, there is nothing very intereſting, in the hiſtory” 


of this province. Soon after this time, a young gentleman, . 


8 ws ng a lawyer, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents | 
in the co | 


ony, on account of reſtraints on trade, became very 
popular, and ſet every thing in confuſion. His natural death, 
however, reſtored peace and ,unanimity; and the inhabitants 
of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy themſel ves. 
The government of this province was- not at firſt adapted to 
te principles of the Engliſh. conſtitution, and to the 5 
nent of that liberty to which. a ſabject of Great- Britain th 
him elf entitled in every part of hea ue It hh 14% 8 
by gavernor and council, appointed by the king of Great. 
Britains +48, the inhabitants, encreaſed, the inconveniency of 
this form, became more grievous ; and a new branch ETD 
wbe.conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly 


e 
5 


no. conſideration, were allowed: to. elect their repreſentatives, 


fom eack county, into which. this country js divided, with, 


priyileges reſembling thoſe, of the; repreſentatives of- the com- 


nons of England. Thus twa houſes, , the upper and lower 
houſe % aſſembly, were, formed. | The aher hole, which. 


vas before called the council, remaiſled on its former footing; 
ts members are appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown ; 


they are ſtiled: Honourable, and anſwer. in ſome meaſure to-the 


1. of peers in the Britifh-conſtitution, The lower. houſe. 
iS UK 


guardian of the peoples liberties, And thus, with a. 


governor, repreſenting the king, an upper and lower houſe, of 
Aſemblge this government bears a ftriking reſemblance to our 


own, When any bill has paſſed the two houſes, it comes be-. 


fore the goyernor, who gives his aſſent or negative as he thinks 
proper. It now acquires the force of a lay, until it be . 
mitted to England; and his majeſty's pleaſure known on that 
ubject. The upper houſe of Alembiy 


without whoſe concurrence; he can do nothing of moment: 
it ſometimes acts as a court of Chancery. W 


* 


The number of white people in Virginia, which is daily 


encreaſing, is, ſuppofed to amount to above 100, 00. The 


negroes, of whom ſome thouſands. are annually imported into 
Virginia and Maryland, are at leaſt as many; they thrive too 
much better here than in the Weſt Indies. The inhabitants 
of Virginia are a chearful, hoſpftable, and in general a gen- 


bel fort of people: ſome of them are accuſed of vanity and 


oftentation ; which accuſation is not without ſome 


Here are only two towns that deſerve ages the largeſt. 
of which, and the capital" of 2 province, is W 
nene c N 4 (79%) 


Vor. ; 8 con- 


. 


n 


* 


| : acts not only as a part 
of the legiſlature, but alſo as a pfivy-counciT to the governor, 


illiamfbur 8» F 
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5 about fixty houſes, and ſome e 721 
in 2 
1 of the — 
| allo included that of Maryland, | Theſe provinces are * 
to export, of tobacco alone, to the annual value of 768,000], 
into Great-Britain: This, at eight pounds per h 
makes the number of hogfheads amount to 96,000. - O theſe, 
. It is computed that about 13, 500 hogſheads are conſumed at 
home, the duty on which, at 261. 1s. per „come: 
to 351,675 1. the remaining 82,500 hogſheads are exported by 
our merchants to the other countries of Europe, and their | 
value returned to Great-Britain. © The advantages of thi WW 1 
( 
| 


is 


| trade appear by the bare mention of it. It not be im 
per to add, Br he gk branch empl 236 fail of ſhip, 
and 7960 ſeamen. Not on Not only our weal re, but the 
ſinews of our powerf braced 
by | 8 E 
ee e bee and bars, ar 
the moſt conſiderable, make the whale cxp 1 at an 
average of three amount to 1,040,000 he exports 
f Great-B in, the fame as to out other colonies, at a like 


average, come to-865,000 1. 
3 an intire toleration be bon the cherche E 


inf] r of the . who live — wee 
8 (a prieft to each pariſh) about 1001, per annum, 


: Me MD © <0 | founded 1 king William, called 
4! pry 2000. towards it, and 
to purchaſe and hold lands 
t the value of 20001. a year, and a duty of one penn penny pe 

| . pound on all tobacco ex to the other plantations. Ther 
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Bovnnans,) OUNDED Virginia, on the ** 
B NDED by Ying 228 by 
the us gt. John, whic 


ſeparates Georgia from FI Florida, on 
the ſouth ; and by the Mifſfifippi, bn (he well; % | 


FA Ai | Towns, 

con- 1 2 1 
tains che counties J Bath county, and 

of ang one 1 but have no towns. 
. — in part "Se. J _ EN: 

The middledivifien, Craven county — | | Chriſt-Church 
orSouthCarolina, Fey (RP 7 


| 
e. *4 Colleton county — þ4 CranLes-Town, 
2 ef | W. lon. 79-15. 
= N. lat. 245. 


Granville county —} | Port- R 


— 
— — erica 
| | Puriſburgh. | 
Rivans,] | Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; 
amtico; Neus; * Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee; 
Mars or river, and St. 
Mary's, which divides ia from Florida : all which rivers 
in the A mountains, and running eaſt, fall into 
Atlantic The back parts are watered by the 
Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, 
and man other noble ftreams which fall into the Miffſippi or 
the gulph of Mexico. oy, | 
SEAS, BAYS, AND cAPEs.) The only ſea bordering on 
_ — * dps 
near a ſhip of an cannot a 
; here bee: found 
orth Carolina ; the are thoſe of 
= the mouth of Aldeare river, and Pamtico. In 
8 are the harbours of eli; Bs 


Town, Charles-Town, and Port-R In Geor- 
mm" mouths ths of the rivers Savannah pad form 

- IDEE ' F 
RGIA 


moſt remarkabl are, Cape H in 
. odd minutes nd lat, ma Fear 8 — it, 


| Cape Oe ſtill further ſouth, | 
RY CLIMATE AND AR.] There is not any conſiderable dif 
. 220 85-Recnens  I neral it 
| agrees with irginia; but, where r, it is 
=  Sadkc the advantage of e. The ſummers indeed 
ky 2h 0.3" * are 


* 
% 
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are of a more intenſe heat tha 


their kinds, both ſweet and Tour,” 


Sotr;” PRODUCE, AND SEE 1n this reſpe& too there is 


of TE COUNTRY, I a conſiderable” coincidence 
between. theſe countries and Virginia: the Carolinas, how- 
ever, in the / fertility of nature, have the advantage; but 
Georgia is not of near ſo good a ſoil as the other provinces. 
The whole country-is in a manner one foreſt, where our plan- 
ters have not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the ſame in 
every reſpect with thoſe produced in Virginia; and by the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of theſe, the quality of the ſoil. is eaſily known. 
The land in Catolina is eafily cleared, as there is little or no 
underwood,” and the foreſts moſtly conſiſt of tall trees at a 
conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds which bear the oak, the 
walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; they are of 
a dark ſand intermixed with loam; and as all their land 
abounds with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted ; 
for here they never uſe auy manure. The pine barren is the 


worſt of alf;*this is an almoſt perfety white ſand, yer it 


bears the pine tree, and ſome other ufeful plants naturally, 
rd good profit in pitch, tar, ard turpentine, © When 

his ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or three you together 
it produces very good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, 
when it lies low,” and is flooded, it even anſwers for rice.” But 
what is moſt fortunate for this province is, that this worſt part 
of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt valuable of 
all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. The low, 
rich,” ſwampy grounds, bear their great aple, rice. The 
country near the ea is much the worſt, in many parts little 
better than an unhealthy ſalt marſh ; for Carolina is all an 


cen plain for Bo miles from the ſea," not 4 hill, not a rock, 


nor ſcarce even a pebble to be. met with. But the country, 
as you advance in it, improves continually; and at 100 miles 
diſtance from Charles- Town, here it begins to grow hilly, 
. the ſoil is of a prodigious fertility,” fitted for every purpoſe of 
buman life; nor can any thing be imagined more plenfant to the 

Je than the variegated diſpofition of this back country. 5 
2 2 | „ | 8 2 2 
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the air is pure and wholeſome, aud the ſummer Neat mut! 
EW than in the flat fandy Galt n ITS BI 
In Caronna, the vegetation of of plant 
dibly que. Pherelimats and ſoil have ſomething in them 
ſo kindly, that the latter, hem left to itſelf, naturally throws 
out an immenſe quantity of flowers and flowering flirubs, All 


4 


* 
17 


we European plants arrive at perfection here beyond that inan 


which their native country affords them. With proper culture 
and encouragement we might have ſilk, wine, and oil from 
thoſe colohiest of the firſt we have ſeen + ſamples equal to 
what is brought to us from Italy. Wheat grows extremely 
well in the back parts, and yields a prodigious inereaſe. 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, 
their productions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian 
corn, barley, oats, peaſe; beans,” hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo) olives, orange, eitron, © cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, wal- 
nut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mulberry- trees for feeding 
ſilk- worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpentine, 
roſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which 
runs an oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds; and 
another, which yields a balm, thought to be little inferior to 
that of Mecoa. There ate other trees beſide theſe, that yield 
gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious quantities of honey, 
of Which they make exellent ſpirits, and mead as good as 
Malaga ſack. Of all theſe; the · three great ſtaple commodities 
at preſent are, the indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. 
Nothing ſurpriſes an 2 at firſt ſight, than the 
ſize of the trees here, as well as in Virginia and other Ameri 
ean countries. Their trunks are often from 56" to 50 feet 
high, without a branch or limb; and frequently above 36 feet 
in eireumference. Of theſe trunks, - when» bellowed, the 
people of Charles- Town as well as the Indians make canoes; 
Which - ſeryo to tranſport provifions and other goods from 
place to place, and ſome of them are ſo large, that they will 
carry 30 or 40 barrels af pitch, though formed of one entire 
— of timber; Of thee are likewiſe made curious pleaſure- 
nn oo ionhort et 1 2939715 e677 ee 
' ANIMALS.J' The original animals of this country do not 
differ: much from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina hy | 
have a ſtill greater variety of beautiful fowls. All the ani 
of Europe are here in plenty; black cattle are multiplied pro- 
digiouſly: to have 2 or 300 cows is very common, but ſome 


have 1000 or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure in 


the ſoreſts; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fenced 
paſtures, the cows return every evening to them. The 
range in the ſame manner, and return like the cows ; 

: Ce 3 . are 


kind of plant is incre> © | 
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Georgia 9-2 Fa. 


brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the government took 
2 and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the 
mas. | $% > we tv] ; 1 g * 
Tha method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other 
provinces of Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace 
of ground, and either to purchaſe it at the rate of 201. for 
1000 acres, and one ſhilling quit-rent for every 00 acres; or 
otherwiſe, . to pay a penny an acre quit-rent yearly. to the pro- 
prietors, without r the former method is the 
rechold. The people of Ca- 


- 


provide for themſelves. e. ! 
Tbe onl f the Carolinas worthy of notice 
is, Charles-T Carol | 


far 


gable for ſhips a0 miles above the town,' and 
for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is good in 
every reſpect, but that of * which hinders veſſels of 2 
3 Aut 2 | 


7! 


1% BRTT ISH AME RICO. 
than 200 tons burden from entering. Tbe ton its regular 
and pretty ſtrongly fortified by nature and arty the fttcets are 


will ene; the ets" are large and well built, ſome of them 


ate of brick; ad ochers of wood; but all of then 'Handiome 
and elegant; and rent is extremely high. Tue ſtreets art wide 
and fte he, 1 euch other at right angles; thoſe 
running pit and weſt extend about a mile from one river to 
= 20 It contains about 1000 houſes, and is the ſeat of 
4 overnor, and the place of meeting of che aſſembly. * 
2 eden is. — 1 beyond deſcription {Several hand- 
eee OR "Phe" planters and 'merchants 
are rich and bred; the is people are ſhewey and expenſiye in 
heir dreſs and way of living; ſo that every thing conſpires to 
make this by much the livelieft, the lovelieſt, 8220 politeſt 
place, #5 it is one of the richeſt 600 in all Aerea. It ought 
alſo to be opſerved, for the honour ef the people of Carolina, 
that, when in commom with the other colonies, they reſolved 
inſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and even neceſſaries of 
life; thoſe articles which i improve the mind, enlarge the un- 
deritanding, and correct the taſte, were excepted? ir 
tation of books was permitted as formerly. 
As South-Carolina' has met with inisch then attention 
Man the other provinces, the commerce of this country alone 
employs 140 ſhips, while that of the other two does not em- 
ploy 60, Its exports to Great - Britain of native commodities, 
on an average of three amount to more than 395, ooo l. 


annual value 3 and its imports at 365, oo l. The exports of 


North- Carolina are computed at more than 68,0001. and its 
imports at about 18, 000 I. The trade of Georgia is likewiſe 
in _ the exports amount to A Httle more than 
„ and'the imports at 49,0001. $6193 20 
| Ade de trade between Carolina and the 'WeſtsIndies is the 
ume in all reſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and 
3 ms! large; their trade with" the Indians is likewiſe in a 
4 uriſhing condition; and they carry Engliſh goods on 
[= 5 or 800 miles ITE wary | well of Charles- 
own:: e 
22 een of ler in North-Carolins form but or- 
"harbours, and do not admit, — one at Cape Fear, 
of above 70 or —— ig This lays a weight upon their 
trade, by: the expence of li — was formerly 
_ 8 -of- —— hich is no more than 2 
ing vi but they are now Aa wn farther 
fouth, which ot ecomnerſcal. NOTE: 
giz has t towns dy neen i in thads. Savannah, 
Figs api, * — e an inland and 95 
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fime name, Which is navigable for 200 miles further r 


boats, to to the ſecond town, called Au guſta, which“ ſtands . A 


country of the greateſt fertility, and carries on a confiderable 


trade with the Indians. From the town of Savaniritt you ſee 1 


the whole courſe orf the river towards the fea ;* und en the | 


2 8 you ſee the river fot about 60 miles-vp* U the 
Hete the Rey. Mr. Gebrge Whitefiel# e uſed 

the Artaritic every other year) founded an orphiih- 

wiſe which ts now converted into a college for the education 
of . men deſigned 'chiefly for the miniſtry; ; And through 
hire de 580% care, this ee eee 
et, rad 
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| Boonwanazs.) HI 8 country, which was ceded by 

1 Fpain to Great-Britain by the late 

treaty of pesce, and includes 2 part of Louiſiana, is now 

divided into the Hann. 
ee Tho ian. 96s in n e 


RIVERS. ] Theſe are the Mimfippi, kick Snake 2 
boundary of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the world, as 


well as the largeſt; ä * | 


it is ſuppoſod to run a courſe of 4500 miles 3 but its 
are in a manner choaked up with ſands and ſhoals, hich deny 
acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderahle burden ; 2 

cording to Mitchel's — only twelve feet water over bar 
eaptain Pittman ſays ſeventeen) cat the principal entrance. 


Within the bar there is 100 fathami watet, and the channel, i 


3 


ſeaſon, when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes <&tremely, 
rapid. It is, \except at the entranee-alreddy-mentioned;. 


where free from-ſhoals and cataracts, and navigable for craft d 


one kind or other almoſt to its ſource} The Mobille, the Apala- 


chicola, and St. John's C_— large and noble ſtreams, 


pal bays are, St. Bernard's, 
— py 2 Joſephs. Apalaxy, 


Bays AND/CAPES. 2 
Aſeenſion, Mobille, Penſ 
12 055 SanQo, and Charles 
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Som, PRODUCTIONS, AND Many of the diſadvantages 
"FACE OF. THE COUNTRY. I _indiſcriminately imputed. o 
d St. Auguſtine, in 

far from being 


rich 


and ferti 
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Leere be e to dur 

America; the Eaſt and Weſt Undies; 

. ut home; and the 'prodip ious Hhipping employed 

_ tran Jn TLFSIED every, corner of the lobe ; 3 It woul 

1 *of* Pp ing ug dur Glonies; we wanted!: 

| 1250 2 hands at home ; and, of coutfe; the acquiſition of 

4 terfitory Pon © pe 6 plant it, muſt be an in. 

are We e V. eſpecially as the civil and 

f buten ef c Fi io ace fad to colt de 
— eb Rory 55 r vat 

II for this pu . lobk to the Werehern colonies” of 

America, we all fine chem lest able, and the people eh 

diſpoſell to retinquifh Kountries which preſent” them with 2 

te comforts" 85 fe in eaſt ' abundance, and Where they live 

inaffluence,” eaſe, ang fafety;” Is any pfanter able to improve 

Sir 143 or, does the increaſs of Wis famfly and ftock 

requite” 1000 actes more to hig eſtate ? the Vaſt regtons behind 

E comparatively{peaking,” little —— ſea coaſt of 

orth America is vet“ eee and inhabited by Eutopeins) 

emit chemſelpes ic Nis New, For à penſty an acre in ſon} 

„ And à halfpermy in others, e he may traverk 

hs foreſt, "chooſe". 607 the moſt enchant Fruation, wy 

ch 


© the" batiks of a fine ee Tiver; and 
und as ne can pe . Is he ier to d bert 
Ferholder? ſuit'of clothes he ma y purchak 


e the'ferti "Sf wich, in'few years 2 
ble focting With « his neighbours," and 
hib u ſeat in the une of the people- bn e 
"== „ that the chief advantage to be 
; derived” to Great. Britain from the poſltforeP Florida, ariſe 
from its fituation; 15 as u frontier àgainſt the incurſion 
bk our enemies: that its ports, ſituated in t Gelph of Mexico 
See che maß of North erica) will-alwiy#'be-a'check up 
; ay it commands the palſage' bi { ber ſeftlenients; 
E. the galeons, and other veſſels, in their paſſage from Ven 
Erez in Merico to the Havahnah, are obliged," by reaſon ol 
heir north-eaſt trade winds, to ſtretch zway to the northwari 
and generally keep as near the coaſt of Florida as poffible. And 
- that in de of war with that nation, or ber ally the French, 
5 harbours! of 'Floridd ate moſt commodiouſly ſituated for 
ace of rendezvous and 'refreſhment-to"the royal navy ſent b 
23 Weſt- India iſlands, or attack thoſe belonging 


pain! us e d lle. 20 3 
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on a trade with the Spaniſh colonies; it being certain 


wuld open a vent for the commodities of Great Britain, and 
ad returns for them in you: ear, ene. 
al kinds of commerce. 
The chief, town in Weſt Florida: is Penſacola, which 15 
cated within the bay of the ſame name, on a ſ 
an only be ed by. ſmall veſſels, - The road is, how-' 
wer, one of the beſt in all the gulph of Mexico, in which 
veſels may lie in ſafety againſt ever) kind of wind, being ſur-" 
wunded by 1 land on every ſide; This place ſends, in ſkins, 
„dying ſtuffs, and ſilver! in dollars, to the annual 


nerage of three years, to the value of 97,0001. 

St, Auguſtine, the capital of Kaſt Reriday: runs ang” the 
ſhore, and is of an oblong form, di 1 one 
ſtreets, croffing each other at right. W N 
fortified with baſtions, 
defended by a caſtle, which is called Fort St. John; and the 
whole is well furniſhed with cannon; At the entrance into 


the harbour ate the north and ſouth breakers, which form-two 


channels, 'whoſe bars, at low tides, have eight feet water, 


Our exports to St. Auguſtine amount to little more than 


10001. per annum; its exports have” hitherto been nothing 
5 than the Fan r linen carried on wich che 
ans. amen * gf 
The low'Rate of commerce in W 8 from this, that 
no European nation had, before the concluſion of the late 
war, made it an object of attention; put fince that period, its 
importance becomes more known. Its climate and ſoil are 
extremely favourable for the raiſing of filk. Some attempts 
indeed have . been made in Carolina and Georgia, where i in 
one place the raiſing} of ſilk is become a Kind of 
dity; but there the worms are often inju . by the cold morn- 
ings, at other times they are benum made ſiekly for 
want of warmth, and ſometimes actually d an incon- 
venience which is alſo, frequently experienced in Italy: but 
the more ſouthern climate of Florida has placed this tender 
inſect beyond the reach of ſuch diſaſters j and experience will 
92 that the air and climate of this country is as favourable - 
the ſilk-worm as it is to the mulberry - tree on which it feeds, - 
" "Which here in its utmoſt Tuxvriancy.” The nume- 
rous vines too, Which grow -upApontaneouſly in the: ſoceſta of 
this n to invite us'to enen the. 8 and to 
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o productions have entered very little into the ge ſcale f 
iti commerce; we have ſtill a proſpe& of lihing and 


hat aregular intercourſe might: beeſtabliſhed'with them, Which | 


tore that 


nl of 3 and receives of our nau ne, at an 


and encloſ. b Dako hg It is likewiſe- 
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:fopn; a a number of: gentlemen of conſiderable pro- 
Ire more aver Scotland, have obtained orders 
af land in this province, and are 


— ary are alrindy in the caloty. & Lad Florida: 


[har intelligence. This goes 
| derived bind foure time ago with M— ſlaves from 
ce oaſt of Africa; ſhe fails from this to-morrow! directly for 


Opt ů ———ů— Iz 
ton, rice, and deer-ſkins ; likewiſe ſome ſhip- timber by w 
of trial. This province bids fair to'excted all the other Ame- 8 


of 1 


eker, viz. between 8 


Efican provinces in the article of indigo, às the plant ſtands the 
inter, that is ſhoots up from the old roots in the ſpring; by 
Which means we have a full more than they have 
to- the northward. : Our quantity — 
i 's ehink ey Some of our planters have vanity 
think they are entitled to the medal given 
e ene 
— Men's 2 $6.4 3 Nr dr oa 
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5 | whieh we. call the Weſt Indies, and. which, ſuch as 
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ud in a third letter, received in 1770, ther ig the ſollow- | 
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by a veſſel of Mr. [- 


4 
ale 


tinents of America, lie an innumerable multitude of 


ons and ualities of the lands themſelves produce. : 


—— beyond them to the north. and: never 
further from any of them than about 30 degrees to 
they are continually ſubjected to th ctreme of xn 
would be intolerable, if the trade wind, ring 
gathers ſtrength, did not blow in upon 
the ſea, Ti esa e n 
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cn. On che cher hand; . the 1 


. which — from the land, 


it were from Su 3 See r 1 8795 * 
1 * 44 5 1 


By n e Provideice! in. difpoſir f 
og, that When the fun has = wt the + 


852 wnrde the tropic f Cancer; and betomes in a manner verti- 
cal, he dratys aſter him ſuch a vaſt body $f Uouds, as ſhield 


them from his direct *bexins 3 and diſſolving; into rain, cool 
2 air, F rede drought, 
ich-commontly rei anuary to the 
3 Fo 8 2 
The rains in the Welt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt 
| Indies) are by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt 
rains are but dews comparatively. They are rather floods of 
water, poured from the clouds with a prodigious impetuoſity; 
the rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers and Jakes are med, 
and in a ſhort time all- the low country id under water. 5. 
Hence it is, that the rivers which have their ſource within the 
ies, ſwell and overſlow their banks at certain ſeaſon; 
ſo miſtaken were the antients in their ien af the torrid 
Lone, which they imagined to be dried and ſcorched up, with 
- a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that feaſon unin- 
habitable: "when in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of the 
world have their courſe. within its limits, and the moiſture is 
. nn inconveniences of che <limath in Teveral 


"The rainy nike the only/dilii@ion of cafons in che vet 
| Tndiesz'ths trees are green the whole year round; have 
no cold, no froſts, no ſnowe, and but rarely ſome hail; the 


ſtorms of hail . however, very violent when they — 


ad the hail very great and heavy. Whether it be wing 
to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a ſufficient 
cnuſe, or to — quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which 
inates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds, 

chat are ſubject to the ation of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker 
| Ki cms n tauſe, perhaps as much as the 
| heat itſelf, -cantributes to make the climate of the Weſt Indies 
unfriendly and unpleaſant to an mo, conſtitution,” 
It'is in the reſny' ſeaſon” (prinei y in the month of Au- 
2 - more. rarely in July and — they are 
_ afaulted: by huericancs the moſt terrible calamity to which 
L ire ſubject (4s well as the p W th be 
er er 6 m 


RE 1 — 
. SS "#S \ 


ee? ular Jowrney «tte ws of Dries "ik "71 FP of the e 
e ie ook, 5 


oem much, larger than uſual, . and. ſurrounded: with a ſort, of 
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From the climate ; this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, the Jabours of 
Many years, And roſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the plan- 
ter, and often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out 
of, ie reach ae t is a ſudden and . ſtorm of 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious 
ſwelling of the ſeas, and. ſometimes with. an earthquake; in 
ſhort, . with every circumſtance, which oe elements can 
aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee, as 
33 elude to the enſuing havock, whole. fields of ſugar canes 
into the air, and ſcattered; over the face of the coun- 
wy The ſtrongeſt trees. of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, 
driven about like ſtubble ;. their windmills are ſwept away 
in a 8 their utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous cop- 
rs, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched 
Fm he. ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no 
the roofs are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, 
85 . hour riſes five ets ruſhes in upon them with an 
Irrefi ſtible violence. * 
The hurricane comes on E in the q uarters, or at the full 
ods Wh moor, If it comes at the full moon, : obſerve 
SR. you will ſee the. "ey very turbulent; 
Lobſerve th un more red than at other times; vo 
Hill 9 A dead calm, and the hills clear of all, thoſe 
clouds. and miſts which. uſually, hover ahcuf theme, In the 
efts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow, rum- 
ing ſound, like the of a great wind. At night the ſtars 


wy the orth-well ſky has a black and menacing. look; the 
fea emits a; ſmell, and riſes. into-yaſt wayes, often with- 
out any wind; the wind itſelf now. forlakes. its uſual ſteady 
cally Ream, ſtream, and ſhifts about to the welt ; from hence it 
ſometimes blows with, intermiſſions e 


for about two hours at a time. The moon eli rene 


em a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun jo the ſame ap 
Ns rat Which ren pegel and 
— Ly are y.which they can.pr 
proach, of an hurricane. meme Srv 5 
The grand ſtaple ty of dhe Wes A Le 
this commod e EN 5 mY 


hough it Was 2 85 eg Hep 
from MG we had the h * t the * 
guele were the firſt who cult ivated is png ca, and br N 
It into File of the materials N 5 0 


lusury in Europe. It is not ſettled whether, * cane, er Ic 
which this ſubſtance i is; 1 eedangge be a native of America, 
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mut no part 
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Which, fuched raw, Has Nr nutritive ind Whole 

tone. 1 mo rum is ainiled, and from the ſcum- 

: — * of the A meaner ſpirit is procured. Rur finds 
arket iti Ne reger C it is conſamed by the 

Fug inhabitants, or employed in the Indian trade, or 

buted from — to the tſhery of Newfoundland, and 

me Aﬀican commerce; beſides what comes to Great-Britain 

— 45 reland. However, a very pot quantity of molaſſes 18 
off rar, and carried to land, 3 

there, The tops of the & Canes, * the heres. _— 

vpon the joints, make very 8 

d the ca of che cane, a grindin 155 ee for 181 

of this excellent plant is wi 


They compiite' that, hben 12 Are — 5 3 the 


11 
— 4 ⁰ aged ſee VOI. II. page 322) but, 
n matter may be; beginning they made the 
| ſtill do the beſt 3 which come to market in 
| Hl, th he world.” The 1 within the ſugar- cane is the 
—_— elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and 


_ and et a, — plantation, 17 0 

| — wh are clear 3 the particulars we have 

| „ wid by men Mp m imagin the expeiices 

92 1 * in en e 8 8 great, and the 

1 recarious ; for the 5 aſe articles 
Aare the boiling, cooling, hd HR hou 


ing and f fubliſting a N Pede ee, 
any man a ſupar ion 
e e pe bE-the Ra 
gn of at Teaft $6001, Neither 
e of 1 K he means to acquire à fortune, a 
12 3 at all times hie miſt keep a Wütch- 
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pi 3 2 
den 401. 3 e 
| employed to take care of the ich 
the courſe which is the 1 „ to the 
viener of the ofa jo, 1 lr the land, with d the works 
the ſtock of cattle and ſlaves, to a tenant, who gives ſe- 
. payment of the rent, and the keeping up repairs 
and The eſtate is generall A to ſuch à tenant 
at half che neat produce of che 5 ſuch tenants, if 
2 111 
ves. | 


, by alloti are 22 
ag to y 

i of land, and allowing them. 0e days. in. the 

k, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it: ſome are ſubſiſted 
in this manner, but others find their negroes with a certain 
portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, - 
ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork a day. All the reſt of 
3 a pair of breeches, ſtock- 


n buſineſs dringiag | 
u ea pr: 


Td Boy archer Dane a — Þ crrpant 
but cotton, cuffee, tropical fruits, ſpices, and the S- 
rr all mey fell, 

4 "4 a a very large upon 7 
but from che numerous ſhipping conſtantly. arriving 
Europe, and a continual — of new adventurers, cach 
.of whom carrying out more or leſs: as u venture, the Weſt 
India market is overſtocked ;\ money — 
and old at prime . 3 


e e 


; * 
- f / 6 
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| | which grows more yg) e, 


| can poſſibly be done by them, contributes greatly to the 


| ES z emigrants have ſcope hereon to ran 


Indies, an ineahauſtible mine of riches, 


js Well as individuals, attain' à name and 
_ "thing ectraordinary, and have their 
the families of this nation, are am 


BAIT Isk AuzricaniiIs Lands. 
| acquire fortunes equal to any of the planters. . All 
frown 'of „ee eſpecially carpenters, . But 2 
raziers and coopers, encoura ut 
is the ae of T Walk Indies, that. p hyſicians 
ſurgeons even 'outdo the your” nd = merchant, in 2. 
1 riches. 

Before the late war, ave wiews alone) to be in our Weſt 
rr. leaſt 230,000 negro flayes; and, upon the, higheſt 
calculation,” the whites there in all did not amount to 90,000 
"ſouls. This diſproportion between the freemen and negroes, 
day, ſome writers have endea- 
voured 1 account for, wy a — ging, that the. enterprizing 
"ſpirit, which: the 3 the obe and various E 
_ cauſes, had produced in the laſt century, has decayed 
much. That the diſpoſition of the W Indians 8 
who for cheapneſs chooſe to do every thing by negroes, which 


4⁴⁰ 


8 


' ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed is 
the powerful inllüence of avarice, that though the whites are 
Frei in conſtant terrot᷑ of inſurrections and plots, many fami- 
lies employ 24 or 30 negroes as menial ſervants, who are inſi- 
— moſt dangerous of the ſlaves, and in caſe of any 
inſurrection, PF 
ſudden and fatal od Nhe en | 
en irit which Besson out to 
23 animates in a Cont the 
people of this" nation, but the field is now more ample 


es the 


> vaſt 'ebntinent of North America, which takes in fuch a 
of climates; diſcovers ſuch richneſs of ſoil; where the 
e Tive under various modes of religion, — | 


. Britiſh empire extends with incredible: ſtrides. - 


ment, and all admirably fuited to Britiſh- 

begins to draw the 
attention of mankind from that of the Weſt. Countries, as 
: for ſome- 
2 hither many of 
itious' of p 
„vor the a jake 
3 — : who, 


che wry in the 


—— : 
Others, full as remote from un i iſpoſition, but with 
1725 condudt"-and. inferibe"abilitis,” ft. our with, the moſt 
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your fiery, reſtleſs tempers, wil- 


ling to undertake the ſevereſt lak labour, Teen eee but 
hazard, whoſe ſchemes 


are always vaſt, 8 


and deing andode. 


THE :Qands of the Welt Indies lie in the form of 2 wad 
or. ſemicircle, | ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida 
north, to the river Oronaque, in the main continent of South 
America. Some call them the Caribbees, from the firſt inha 
bitants; though this is a term that moſt phers confine: 
21124 Sailors di iſh them into Wind- 
ward and Leeward Iſlands, with regard. to the uſual courſes 
of ſhips; from Old Spain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena, 
or New: Spain and Portobello. The iphical tables and 
_ diſtinguiſh them into the great and little Antilles. 


© JAMAICA.) | The” fir, that we. come to 


| 2 Britain, and alſo the moſt important, after denying ts 


88 which lies 2 the th en 79th. de- 
welt longitude from London, and n 17 and 
1 e north latitude. From the eaſt and weſt it is in length 
about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in the breadth, 
ing Jeſs towards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies 
near 4500 miles ſouth-weſt of England. 

This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled” 


by the frequent earthquakes in 4 ſtupendous manner upon one 


another. "Theſe rocks, though containing no ſoil on their 
furface, are ou wh mpg 2 of e 
flouriſhing are nouriſhed by 


rains, ch ee All, e fall, or To rg thy rs continually brogd 


on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the 
crannies of the rocks, induſtriouſly. ſeek out for their own 
ſupport. From the rocks iſſue a vaſt number of ſmall rivers _ 
wn in cataracts, 
and er with the ſtupendous height of the mountains, 
and the bright verdure of the trees chrough which they flow, 
ſorm a moſt delightful landſcape, On each ſide of this great 
chain of mountains, are ridges of lower ones, which 3 
as they remove from i On theſe coffee grows in great 

The vallies or plains theſe ride, are level pen 


is ordinary 
bee in ſummer is about thirteen hours, 2 tho 


ſhoxteſt in winter ee eleven; but the moſt uſual divi 


* FARE nnn. * ee, 


1 2 


in moſt other countries, and the ſoil is pro- 


8 tolerable : and the air upon the high grounds is temperate, 
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The air of this ilahd is, in moſt places, exceſſiye hot and un- 
fayourable to European conftitutions ; but the cool ſea breezes, 
which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render the heat more 


pure, and cooling, It lightens almoſt every night, but without 
much thunder, which when it happens is very terrible; and 


roars' with aſtoniſhing Toudneſs, and the lightning in theſe 


violent ſtorms, frequently does dam In February or 
March, Ad eds, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
| hereafter. * of May and October, the rains 


are extremely cat, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight 
tdgether. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains ; and 
in the mountains, not far from Town, is a hot bath, 
af great medicinal virtues. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, 
A thoeps the bilibus and Oe e e ee 
* — diſtempers of Jamaica, © 


is the s molt yl ble roduRion of this 
W ee uable p is 


Cocoas 9 ſotmer Fee in it to great ig 
Tt "Pogo alſo gin iemento, or 6%; it is cal 
amai '3 4 * N ci — oy whoſe bark [I ol 


„ens sse en >PESBEISED 


- 


eful in ED eine; the Mary une whoſe fruit, though un- 
commonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the Gor 
gary in nature ; (mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabi- 
EE nal and of uality, but this wood 
pr A to wear out, and of late is y Nr ow F Excellent codars 
large Tize and durable; the tree, remarkable for 
the hardneſs of its wood, which 8 dry i is incorruptible, 
| 200 hardly Yields t. to any kind of toal ; the palma, affording oil, 
much eſtetmed by ** ſavages, both in food and medicine; 
e We OI anſwer all purpoſes of 1 
Agrove od bark, uſeful ares the fuſti 
Ito the ty 5 ane che logwood. The indigo 
4 5 was Mo der uch cultivated ; and the cotton- tree is 
K of Eurapean in grow here; they have 
Mg, high dian corn, Guinea corny, peas. of, various 
ind 17. Bn "them e e Long TRY 
foots, Fruit, As - Ap: already ſerved, grow in 
Pleney; citions, "evil 8 china Erg common and . 


2 9 * 4 
. e e 


| s, limes, Madoc adocks, pomegranates, mamees, WA: 
9 nde cuſtard a Ds ſtar apples, prickly 18 
3 pears, meſons, vas, and ſeveral 8 
betries, ith en fas; affs in 1 plenty and 
ttle bred on this iſland are but je their beef is fed 
an ; the. gs Bo lamb 5 


- noxious. animals, as the fens and marſhes do the guana and 
gallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 


the ba y, that none of the breed, w 
. may 5 
toes, an 
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= 1 20 in LL than in any of Cond 
parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 


1 — geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming-bird, and 4 


"g fad y of others, The rivers and bays abound with 
mountains breed numberleſs adders, and other 


inſets are the ciror,  or,chegve, which eats into the nervous 


and membraneous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the 
white people are ſometimes. plagued with them. Theſe inſets 


get into any part of the body, but chiefly the legs and feet, 
where they breed in great numbers, aud ſhut themſelves up in 
3 bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which is not perhaps 
till a week after they have been in the body, pick them 
out with a needle, n in _ 
are 
hind. They ſometimes gt. into the 
4 eat the feſh to the ver hone. N 
This Aland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in 
er Several deſcents had been made upon it by the Eng- 
prior to 1656 but it was not till this year, that Jamaica 


was. red aluced under our dominion. ere 
(ſquadron, under Pen and Venables, to reduce the Spaniſh - 


d of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful. 

he commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this mis- 
made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the 

capital St. J Jags, ſaon compelled, the whole i to ſurrender. 
1 e 


ment of it is one of the richeſt places, next to that of 
in the diſpoſal of the crown, En 
per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the 


governar 
as much more, which, with the other perquiſites, make it on 


the whole little inferior to 10,000 l. per annum. 
We have already -obſerved, that . the of all the 


y deſcribed ,under the name of a royal government. 
too is univerſally: of the church of England ; 


an; 1 namely, that kind; which we 
heir religion 


tho hey Jave no biſhop, the biſhop of London's cammillary 


the chief reli us magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 
*. oouie r chat 
n 3s JO unounted to 66,000, and | 


2 
25 


—- 
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that of the to 120,000. It appears at preſent- that 


the whites not exceeding 2 ooo, and the blacks 
95,000. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have 
a ſott of colony among the blue moubrains indepen- 


a #4, :uſeful to the inhabitants of the iſland, © org 
19 ing back r Fu 5 Ja 
ws igo was once greatly cultivated in 
Yb N the. iſland oy great a degree, that in u Pari of 
' Vere, where this drug was chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to 


have had no leſs than 300 gentlemen's coaches ; a number 1 
e even the whole iſtand exceeds at this day; and 


perſons of ptoperty in Jamaica formerly than are now, 


ch a manner at preſent. However, the Jamaicans were un- 
| bear very" numerous, until reduced by earthquakes, and 
epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on the heels 


of which they do not / fail to complain to the court of 
yn Scin: a8 that th wm are of late ee of the moſt 
beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
goods to the Spaniſh coaſt; the low value of their products, 


in their ſugar colonies, which are enabled to underſel them 
the of their duties, the trade carried on from Ireland. 


they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at an 
iſlands, have been heard, others ſtill remain unre- 


| Both the logwood trade, and this contraband. have 
A and the cauſe of a war 


confirmed to us. The latter we permitted; becauſe 
ht, and very juſtly, that if pagers found them- 


65 3 by any contraband trade, it lay upon — 4 


and not upoh us, to 3 it, dy their guarda coftas, 


which cruize in theſe ſeas,” purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate 


dich veſſele and-cargoes, as are found in this trade. In this 


F.. Oe ze, till of late, when the 


tits of this nation, in compliance with the court of Spain, 


coalt, - 


a6 "of 2 


. is rather on the decline, as is the number of inhabi- 


dant of the whites, with whom they make treaties, and ate i in 


s great reaſon to believe, that there were many more | 
ps they had not choſe vaſt rub, which dazzle us in 


= . calamiticg, ſwept away vaſt multitudes, The 
decreaſe of inhabitants, as well as hs decline of 'their com- 
„ 18 from the difficulties to which their trade is ex- 
"363 which they aſcribe to the great improvements the French make 
2 _ * colonies, to the French and Dutch iſlands, 


= Some of. theſe complaints, which equally affect 


between Great Britain, and the Spaniſh nation. The former 
e eee and claimed as our right; and was at the 


r ow a to the American 
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—— to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the 
itiſu ſubjects in America have complained, 
as . A © top to the — channel which 8 enable! 
them to remit ſo largely to Great Britain. 4 8. 
Port Royal was formerly the capital of Juniaies, * le Hood 
upon the point of a narrow neck of land, which, ' towards 
' the ſea, formed part of the border of a very fine harbour of its 
own name. The conveniency of this harbour, Which was 
capable to contain a — fail of large ſhips, and of ſuch 
„ e to load and at the greateſt eaſe, 
ſo much with the- inhabitants, that they choſe to 
bus their capital on thi pot though the place was a hot 
dry ſand, produced none of the neceſſaries of life, not 
ever freſh; water. But the advantage of its harbour, and the 
reſort of pirates, made it a place of great conſideration. Theſe 
N were called Buccaneers, they fought with an incon- 
and then ſpent their fortune in "his capital 
with as as incon inconſiderate diffipation. About the beginn the 
yuw "698; no place, for its ſize, could be eom to this 
or trade, th, and an entire corruption of manners. 
is 2 Sap month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which 
* the whole iſland to the foundations, totally overwhelmed 
as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt” 
—— remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and 
fwallowed up -nine-tenths of the houſes, and twa thouſand 
people; The water guſhed out from the openings of the earth, 
and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome of — had the 
good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and 
were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away 
in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which 2 * in the dock 
to careen, was carried over the tops of ſinking houſes, and 
did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of 
e, er r upon her. An officer, who was 
e <ragpag ſays, the earth open ed and ſhut very 
uick in ſome places, and he ſaw Greril peo ee 
wm middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above 
ground, and were' ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above 
2 thouſund -acres were ſunk, with the houſes and people in 
them ; the place appearing for ſome time like à lake, was 
afterwards dried up, but no houſes were ſeen, In ſome parts,” 
mountains were- ſplit ;. and at one place a plantation was 
removed to the diſtance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city; 
but it was a ſecond time, ten years after, deſtroyed by a great 
fre. The extraordinary convenience of the barbour, wee | 
them to build it once more; and once more, in 1722, Was 
ſaid in rubbiſh” 11 2 * the maſt e 
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Buch 
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—_— of — nt of one thouſand nt many of 
handiomely. built, and in the taſte of theſe iſlands, as 
the geighbouting continent, one ſtory high, with porti 
and every conveniency for a comfortable 1 
climate, Not for from Kingſton, Lr — pn la V 
a Spaniſh town, which, thou r to 
| ee ee 
goverpment, and the place where the courts of juſtice are 
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even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth leſs in 
England RG of this goes to London, Briſtol, 
Glaſgow, and ſome part of it to North America, in 


return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas; ſtaves, planks, 
pitch, and tar, which they have from thence. 1 rum, 
o need they export about ſour — 


Raple the ſugar cane. Fourth, cotton, "of which they 
"i out two thouſand bags. The indigo, formerly m 
_ cultivated, is now incanſiderable, but op cocoa —— coffee 


f FE 
and Terra Firma, ſor in the former they cut great quantities 
of and both in the former and did drive 
2 vat and profitable trade in negroes, and all kinds af Euro- 
age, And even in time of war with Spain, this trade 

n Jamaica and the Main goes on, which it will 
be impoſſible for Spain to whilſt it is fo profitable to the 
Ter — Spaniſh officers, from the 
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receive, to make but a very ſhort ſtay, * enghes 
— anfwer the calls of of their Ry TA on 
and North America. . 


The morning habit of the ladies is a looſe ni 
apped about them: before dinner 


— wine mixed with water. Ale and claree are, n. | 
ſhilling per bottle. 
9 | 


— mw — | 
a of t, common. rate 18 
* — though in the markets beef, pork, foyel 
and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London; but mugron 
ſelfs xt nine-pence per 

Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are indeed ſome 
tlemen well verfed in literature, and who ſend their. chil- 
to Great Britain, where they have the advantage of a 
lite and liberal education; but the bulk of the people take 
e care to improve their minds, being "generally engages in 
ASSN. e . 

he mi h is truly 3 

. yen oh — | 
in treatment they receive fo ſhortens their lives, — 
of increaſing by the courſe of nature, many thouſands are 
annually imported to the Weſt- Indies, to ſupply the place of 
and die by the hardſhips they receive. Th 
ubborn and untractable for the moſt part, 


Tt 


ure indeed 


\w W 1 0 


be 


Fa 


42s Burris Au ZI 1 Is 24 ul. 1 1 

de eruſbed with it, or tobe thought a ſort of beaſts, without 
ſouls, as ſome of their maſters or overſeers do at preſent, tho? 

ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves the dregs of this nation, 

aul ché refuſe of the jailo of Europe. Many of the negroes, 

cho fall into the hands of gentlemen of humanity, 
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viſited. It had nat the leaſt appearance of ever hayi 5 = 
peopled even by ſavages, There was no kind of beaſts of 
paſture. or of ey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for ſup- 
Porting the life of man. Let as the c 4 ſo good, and 
T 
England, reſolyed to e adyenturers The trees 
Werz ſo large, and of a wood ſo bard and ſtubborn, that it was 
with: gregt difficulty they could clear as much ground as was 
nce. unremitting perſev 


are they brought it to "el them ee e 
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und ſhop found that cotton and indigo agreed well with the 
ſoil, 


that tobacco, which was beginning to come into 
repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe proſpects, toge- 
F iament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new 
adyenturers to tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And 
what is extremely remarkable, fo great was the increaſe | 

ople in Barbadoes, 25 years after its firſt ſettlement, that in 
1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and àa much 
greater number of negro and Indian ſlaves; the latter they 
Acquired . not at all to their honour; for they ſeized 
upon all thoſe unhappy men, without any prerence, in the 


neighbouring iſlands, and carried them into flavery. A prac 


ice, which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irreconcilable 
to us ever ſince. They had begun, a little before this, to 
cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy: 
'Fhe number of the ſlaves therefore was ftiil augmented; and in 
21696, it is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000; 
which, together with 50,000, make 150, ooo on this ſmall 
ſpot; ＋ que population unknown in Holland, in China, 
or A er part of the world moſt renowned for numbers, 
At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of ſhips, one with 
another of 1 50 tuns, in their trade. Their annual exports 
in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- water, was above 
0,0001, ei circulating caſh at home was 200,000 l. 
uch was the increaſe of population, trade, and wealth, in 
the courſe of 50 Hut fince that time, this iſland has 
been much on the decline, which is to be attributed partly to 
the growth of the French ſugar colonies, ' and” partly to our 


on eftabliſhments in the neighbburing/iſles. / Their, numbers 


at preſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 ſlaves, 


Their commerce conſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, 


though they deal in them to leſs extent. Their capital is 
Bridgetown, where: the governor Sen whoſe employment 
is ſaid to be worth 5000 l. per annum. They have à college 


founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a 


native of this ifſand. Barbados, as well 48 Jamaica, has 


ſuffered much by hurricanes, fires, and the plague, " 13 4 -\ 
sr. CHRISTOPHER". J. This idand, commonly called 
by the-ſailors; St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 deg. W. lon. and 
. N. lat. about 14 leagues from Antigua, and is 20 


Ae ong, and ſeven broad, It Has its name from the famous 
Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the Spaniards. 
This nation, however, abandoned it as | uhworthy: of their 
attention; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and 
e 20 ot Dito wt 15 eien 
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$6 
Engliſh 


r Len and 10000 oe The foil in theſe four 


10 broad, | This "iſland is 


Darren Aukte ld I Ans 
* 2 dy che peace of 
ginger, and the tropical fruits, it 


Utrecht. 


much ſugar as Barbadoes, and 


uite as much. It's computed that, c iſland con- 
| Ws Gop0 whites, and 36,000 negroes. 
\  ANTIGUA.] : Situated. in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg, 
. lat. is of a circular form, near 20 miles. over every way. 
his iſland, which was formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got 
de ftart of thorekt, Ie has one of beſt harbours in the 
Welt-Indies, and its capital John's, which, before the 


* 2 in 1769 we be, ach i the ware Fat of 


iſlands, S ra hb vicad 


: contlin about 7009 whites, and 30,900 tay 250 


NEVIS any MONTSERRAT. Two fmall iſlands, 
I9ing berween St Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them 
ing 18 miles in circumference, and are faid each to con- 


much alike, light and ſandy, but notwith- 


7 — feedile in an high degree; OPTI NN” 


mo pores from the ſugar cane. 


_ BARBUDA] Situated in 18 deg, N. lat. 35 wills not 
of Antigua, is 20 miles in Jen as 
fertile, and has a road for a Lak. 
e inhabitants are chief in huſ⸗ 


- ANGUILLA. }] Situated in 18 deg. M. lat. 60 mile 
n 
nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. Th inhabjeants, who 


are noe numerous, apply themlſetves to huſbandry, andfeoding 


af cattle. - 
DOMINICA. Situated in 15 deg. N. lat.” and in 63 


* 24 min, W, lon. lies about half way between Guadalupe 
| e e le is near- 28 miles in en h, and 13 


in breadth; It got its name from vered by 
Columbus on. » Sunday: - The French have always oppoſed 
our! here, becauſe it muſt cut off their communication, 


ian time di wat, between Muttinieo and\Guadalupe. By the 
Laſt treaty -f peace, however, it was ceded in expreſs terms 


to the Engliſn; but we have derived little from this 
conqueſt, the iſland being at preſent no better than a harbour 
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eit own ſettlements, have taken refuge here. The ſoll of 
this inland is thin, and to the rearing of cotton 
and coffee than ſugar; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt 
trees in the Weſt-Indles, and the iſlatid is well p with - 


Mets of fine water. 


—— Seated 23 Ja. 5 30 min. al heb un 
deg; weſt lon. 50 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, * 
ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 24 miles in. le „ and 18 
in breadth. It is extremely 2 — Dr Soca ate mould 
upon u ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the raiſing of ſa 
— here remarkably well, but this article is 
cultivated than formerly throughout the Weſt-Indies. It is at 
preſent chiefly inhabited by the Caribbeans, and many fugitives 
from Barbadoes and the other iſlands, who are now numerous, 
nud have many villages where they are ſaid to live well, 


GRANADA and. Tre GRENADINES.) Granada is 
hinged in 12 deg. north lat, and in r dg 40 min, welt fo, 
about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame 
diſtance north, of New-Andaluſia, or the Spaniſh Main. 
This island is ſaid to be 30 miles in le and 15 in breadch. 
Experience has, proved that the ſoil of this iſland is extremely 
profer for producing ſugar, tobacco, and indigo; and upon 
the whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming 4s 
rin as any in the Weſt Indies, of its dimen- 
ſions. A lake on the top of a hill in the middle of theifland 55 


irn it plentifully with fine AN which adorn, and fer- 
t. 


and harbour 
of which W be rtified to great advantage, which renders | 
it yery comvement for ſhippitg ; and it has the happineſ of 
e eee Its chief port, called Lewis, 
n — = capacious and ſafe, that 1000 
well om op. may ride ſecure from ſtorms; and 
5 | bard may de moored in its harbour. 
T! e theatre of bloody wars between the 
ach, during which theſe handful of . 
'Catibbecs defend& themſelyes "with tie moſt reſohite brav 
In the laft war, when Granada was attacked by the Engli 
the French inhabitants, who were not very 
ec at the redution of Guadalupe and Martinico, 1 
they loſt all ſpirit, and · ſurrendered wittiout making the 
tion; and the full property of this iſland, together with 
the fall iſfands on the north, called the Grenadines, which 
ae fame . 2 to the crown 88 


tl 


round the iſland, ſome 


numerous, were ſo 


South-Seas) is ſituated 11 deg 
"ſouth. of Barbados, and [about the fame diſtance from 


, nine in breadth. 2 climate here is not ſo hot as mi 


all valuable commodities, and which will — 
his iſland of vaſt importance and "immenſe: benefit to Great 
: Arn. It is well . e t be es ſprings; and its 


claims. It ſeems to have been chiefly poſſeſſed 


Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; b by 


we treaty of rein tes it was gated" up to Great 
Britain. | J 


38 Theſe three ug mentioned ilands were finoe the war meg 
- into one government, Ws ee {> Aw" 


2 Great Britain claims ſome others, that are ſeated at the diſtance 


0 And 9 deg. welt lon, ſeparated from L xs i. 180 
. "St, Lawrence, being 

| e 
1 l the ik 8 ul 


72 0, at advantage, for 22 


17 
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oO. The moſt ſoutherly: of all, the Britiſh i 
* ſettlements in America { noe t Falkland Iſlands, in the 
d min. north lat. 120 


pu . of - 


— a — . SY STYT 


Spaniſh Main. This Hand is about 32 miles in * b 
— — 


— wich oye 
ltere the Dutch) of the cinnamon, . nutmeg, and gum: 


and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodious for 

Af king of ſhippi The value and importance of this iſland. 
Aer from 8 expenſive and formidable armaments ſent 
ner by European powers in ſupport- of their | different 
the Dutch, 
.who' defended their pretenſions againft both England” and 
France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. - By the'treaty of 


"NEWFOUNDLAND.]. Excluſive of. the wlll 
fugar iſlands lying between the two continents of Ameri 


of ſome thouſand miles from each 
this quatter of the . — of which we 


as hall heal un 
to our 


with the | | 
Mend ironed 2p the eaſt . the Gulph of 
'Lawrence, between 46 and 52 deg. 2 and 


by oo e 955 of opp ny and from | 


147 continu 


the ſummer ea 'tho ent, warms. it not 5 50 
'to produce. ad wh "k for . the. ſoil, at leaſt in ;thoſe 
TO f the i 


with. * r he at and 
batren. 
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kr * 
long the ſhores of Newfoundlind, New-Scotland, New-Eng-. | 


are carried on upon all their coaſts ; from Which we 
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barten. However, it is watered, by Gwent: ee xiverny! ind 
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„* SPANISH” AMERICA. 436 
The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape 
| del Agua, Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoaz 
Cape Cabelo,' Cape Blanco, Cape Galera, 4Cape Three 
F For Cape Naſſau ; all on the north ſhore of Terra-' 
A. v8 » yy 1 | „ ' | Ni, 
Cruz.] The climate here, particularly in the northern 
diviſions, is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that 
> the heat of the warmeſt day in Paris, is continual at Cartha- 
; the exceflive heats raiſe the vapoux of the ſea,. which 
i precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten a general 
deluge. Great part of the country therefore, is almoſt con- 
tinually flooded ;' and this, together with the exceſſive heat, 
fo impregnates the air with vapouts, that in many provinces, 
| particularly about Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely 


- 


| SOIL Ap PRODUCE.] The ſoil of this „ like that 
| of the ter part of Sourth/America, is wonderfully rich and 
fruitful le is impoſſible” to view, without admitation, the 
perpetual verdure of the woods, the luxurianey of the plains, 
and the towering height of the mountains, This howeyer 
only applies to the inland — Pg the coaſts are generally 
barren" ſand, and uncapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain. 
The trees, -moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the 
| gaobo, the cedar, the maria, and balſam tree. The manza« 
nillo tree is particularly remarkable. It bears a fruit reſembli 
an apple, but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contai 
© the moſt ſubtile poiſon, againſt which common oil is found to 
be the. beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that 
if a perſon only fleeps- under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, 
and racked with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtin& 
avoid it. The Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a 
of willow, and contains a kernel reſembling an almond, 
but leſs white, and extremely better; This kernal is found to 
de an excellent and never failing remedy for the bite of the 
moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent 
all over this country. There were formerly rich mines f 
d in this country, which are now in a great meaſure ex- 
> haufted. The ſilver, iron, and copper mines, have been ſince 
opened, and the inhabitants find emeralds, ſapphires, and 
| ANIMALS.) In treating of North America we have taken 
notice of many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern 
© parts, it is therefore unneceflary to repeat them hereafter, 
Among thoſe peculiar to this country, the moſt remarkable is 
me floth, or a8 it is called by way of deriſion, the Swift 
Peter. It hears “ 
, * F 2 * = N 
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452 SPANISH AMERICA: 
and fize; but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare 
'hams and feet, and its ſkin all, over corrugated; He ſtands in 

| no need of either chain or hutch, never Rirring unleſs com- 
|  pelled by hunger; and he is faid to be ſeveral minutes in mo- 
Vving one of his legs, nor will blows make him mend his pace. 
Whom he moves, n effort is attended with ſuch « plaintive, 
and at the ſame time, agreeable a cry, as at once produces 
. pity anddiſguſt, In this cry conſiſts the hole defence of this 
wretched. animal. For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natu- 
for him to be in motion, which is always accompanied with 
_diſguſtful howlings, ſo that his purſuer flies much more ſpee- 
| „ e to be beyond the reach of this horxid noiſe. 


this animal finds no wild fruits on the 8 he looks 


dut with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which 
he aſcends with a 8 of uneaſineſs, moving, and © 
: ang Fopping ng by turns. Atlength having mounted, he hn het 
2 fruit, and throws it on the ground, to ſave him- 
ſelf ſuch another 'troubleſame journey; and rather than be 
fatigued with down the den ie g e in a 
| „ and with 2 ſhriek drops to the ground. | 
Lhe monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they 
© Keep together 20 or 30 in company, rambling over the woods, 
leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, 
b „dee, oh being torn to pieces by them; at ſeaſt they 
1 1 make a frightful noiſe, throwing things at him; 
0 AWE themſelves by the tail, on the boughs, and feem to 
r but where two or three 
le are er, they y ſcamper away. 
pogo are to Beſides the Indians in this oe, who fall 
under our general wma dy II. page 338, there is another 
ſpecies of aifajr complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller 
Nature than the ordinary Indians, Their IE too are 
| more ſoft and effeminate 5 but what principally diſtinguiſhes 
| _ _ -  theth is their large weak blue eyes, which, nat Foy to. — the 
E light of the ſun, ſer beſt by _ light, and from * hey 
* | ere therefore called Moon-eyed- W, 0 
. INHABITANTS, COMMBRCE, 1 We have already men- 
AND CHIRF TOWNS: " Goned hoy this . fell 
185 Jo the bands of the 8 paniards, The inhabitants therefore 
do not materially differ from thoſe of Mexico. To what we 
' / haye obſerved therefore with' regard country, it is. only 
neceſſary to add that the original N of Spain are 
q - variouſly intermixed with thg _ and IT Theſe 
5 intermixtures form various tions, which are carefully 
Jiſtinguiſhed from each other, becauſe every perſon expects to 
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runs in his veins.” The firſt diſtin tion, ariſing from the in- 


termarriage of the whites. with the negroes, is that of the 
mulattoes, which is well known, Next to theſe are the Ter- 
cerones,/ produced from a White and mulafta, From the in- 
termarriage with theſe and the whites, ariſe the Quarterones, 
who, though ſtill nearer the former, are diſgraced with a tint 
of negro blood. But the produce of theſe and the whites, are 
the ulnterones, which is very remarkable, are not to be diſ- 
tinguſthed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill 
fairer complexion, The ſame gradations are formed in a con- 
trary order, by the intermixture of the mulattoes arid the 

and beſides theſe, there are a thouſand others, hardly 
di inguiſhable the natives themſelves. The commerce of 


this country is carried on from the ports of Panama, 


Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt 
conſiderable cities in Spaniſh America and each containing 
ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs for 
American, Indian, and European commodities. Among the 
natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, the pearls found in the 
| coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaft 
Conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro flaves, are em- 
ployed in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful 
dexterity at this occupation. They are ſometimes however 
© devoured by fiſh, 28 the ſharks, while they dive to 
- the bottom, or cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the rocks. The 
2 of Terra Firma is on the ſame ſooting with that 


— —— * 7 * 8 2 5 — —ͤ— 
sea rion anD EX TEN T. | 

28 bl + Mills, Degrees, 

| Length o_ between b the equator and 25 ſouth lat. 

— 60 and 81 welt longitude, 


5 wegn dy Terra Firma, on the 
by the mountains, or Corde- 


as. be tka eaſt ; by by Ch, ſouth ; and by the Pacific 
hase, bine, „ Chef Towns 
The nonk dvifon ag — Ae 
wy Lima, 7150 W. lon; 
Thom E 12-15 S. lat. 
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SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURs.] The only ſea which bor- 
ders on Peru is the Pacific ocean or South-Sea. The principal 
bays and harbours are Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, 
2 Guara, Callao, the port + to Lima, Vlo, and 

ea. 


The rivers Granda, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Auen, and 
Plate, riſe in the Andes. 
A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and- fall into 


OE eee 8. 


» PETRIFIED WATERS: ] There are ſome waters, which, in 
their courſe, turn into ſtone; and fountains of liquid matter, 
4 called Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen 
for the ſame purpoſe, _ 
? Ray AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid 
ye, having on ore fd the ſouth Sea, and on the other 
the Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as 
the other tropical countries. The ſky too, which is 7 
cloudy, ſhields them from the dir rays of the ſun ; og 
what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru, 
„ however, is 3 ſypplied by a ſoſt — dr 
ground, an fore- 


= xt the banks —— it is ex- 
tremely fertile, as are 4 the low lands in the inland country. 
Ar, VEGETABLE, 2 There are many gold 
: MINERAL PRODUCTIONS, mines in the northern part, 
not far from Lima. Silver tod is Produced j in great abundance 
in various provipces ; but the old mines are conſtantly decay- 
and new ones: dai The towns ſhift wich 


the eaſieſt expence, ſor now having gone ſo deep, it: is not ſo 
eaſily brought up, — ſouls, Spaniards and 
Indians, of which the latter were ſix to one. The northern 
part of Peru produces wine in great plenty. Wool is another 
article of its produce, and i is no leſs remarkable for its fines 


eaſure reſembling that of à horſe and ſheep at the ſame time. 
t is about the ſize of a ſtag, its upper li 5 left like that of 


cf the Lama is agreeable and ſalutary, ang the on is not 
only uſeful in afordng yool and food, if alſo N 


_ Rivers. ] There is a river whoſe waters are as red, as blood. 


ine 8 That of Perch, when the filver there was found at 


neſs, than for the animals on which it grows; theſe they call 
Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a ſmall head, in ſome - 


aharg, through which, when enraged, | it 3 a kind of ve- 
POmous juice, which eaflames. the part it The fleſh 
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| SPANISH AMERICA «#5 
burden. It can endure amazing fatigue, and will travel over 
the ſteepeſt mountains with a burden of 60 or 70 Ib. It feeds 
| ſparingly, and fiever drinks. The Vicunna is ſmaller 
and ſwifter than the Lama, and produces wool till finer in 
e In the Vicunna too is found the Bezoar ſtones, re- 
garded as a ſpecific againft poiſons, The next great article in 
their produce and commerce is the Peruvian bark, known bet- 
ter by — name of Jeſuits 3 2 produces this 
invaluable drug, grows princi in the mountainous parts 
of Peru, and particularly in the ee of Quito. The beſt 
bark is always produced in the high and —— grounds; the 
tree which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and 
produces a kind of fruit, reſembling the almond; But it is on 
the bark, which has theſe excellent qualities that render it 
uſefvl in intermitting fevers, and other diſorders to which daily 
experience extends the application of it, Guinea pepper, or 
Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the greateſt 
abundanee in the vale of Arica, a diſtri in the ſouthern 
parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually to the 
value of 600, ooo crowns. Peru is likewiſe the only part of 
Spaniſh America, which produces quickſilver, an article of 
immenſe value, conſidering the various purpoſes to which it is 
applied, and eſpecially the purification of gold and filver, The 
principal mine of this fingular metal is at a place called Guan- 
cavelica, where it is found in a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick 
ill burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed by fire, and received 
in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes 
by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and 
forms a pure heavy liquid. r bas inf uke on 
ManuFACTUREs, TRADE AND CITIES.) We join theſe 
articles here becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except 
in the cities we ſhall deſcribe, there is no commerce worth 
mentioning.” The city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and 
of the whole Spaniſh empire; its fituation in the middle of 'a 
ious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by- the famous 
Pizarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expected 
would preſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river 
Rimac, that the inhabitants, like — of London, command 
a ſtream, each for his own uſe. here are many magni- 
ficent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this Mets though 
the houſes in general are built of ſlight materials, the equality 
of the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes un- 
neceſſary; and beſides it is found, that are more apt to 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth which are frequent and dreadful 
all over this province. Lima is about two leagues from the * 
ſea, extends in length two A7 and in breadth one and 2 
„ mean 4 g 


quarter. 
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—— oy ee d fe 
ites amount to a part. remar uffi- 
vient to demonſtrate the wealth of this ei Io wh 
poy; the duke de la Palada, made his car in Lima in 2682, 
cke inhabitants, to da him honaur,- cau ſtreets to be 
All travellers ſpeak with amaaement of the decorations 
— e churches, with gold; ſilver and precious ſtones, which 
and ornament eren the walls. The only thing that could 
theſe accounts. is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive 
of the inhabitants. The merchants of Lima may 
be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the world, and that 
both on their own accounts, and as factors for others, Here 
all the product of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in 
order to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, for fark articles 


Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land at the ſame harbour, 
the commodities of Afia, Europe, and America, are there 
hartered for each other, What there is no immediate vent 
Yor, the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own — .v 
und lay up in * knowing that they muſt ſoon fin 
— for chem, one o or other they have 4 
cotmmunicntion wich commercial nation. But all 
the wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of the ſituation, 
vnd fertility of the climate of Lima, are not fufſcient to com- 
Penſate for one diſaſter, which. always threatens, and hag 
| Jainetimes Actually befallen them, In the year 1747, « moſt 
 tremehdous karthquake laid three-fourths of this city level 
with the ground, and entirely ern Callao, the 2338 
belonging or Never was an * eſtruction more terrible or 
not more than one of three thouſand cape 

left to record this dreadful calamity, and he n 

| —— ſingular and extraordinary ima —This 

wan, who happened to be on a fort which vy ed the har- 
| bour, perccived-/inrone minute the inhabitants — 
their houſes in the utmoſt terror and ponfuſien; the ſea, as js 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, tecedin to a conſiderable diſtance, 
— moduntainous waves, fon 6 
„ buried the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, an 
— all was Gent; but the ſame wave which deſt 
town, drove 4 little boat by the place where the man ſtood, 
| which be threm himſelf and was: faved, Cuſco, the 
antient capital of the Peryyian-empur, has, already been taken 
yotice of. As it lies in the mounujneus country, and at a 
a diftance-from the ſea, it has been long on the decline. But 
n ſiderab ee, and c, aboye 40,000 

Wer . 


1 of filver, amounting to feventeen millions 


inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need eee . 
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inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induſtrious in 
manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. have alſo 
both here and in Quito, which ſhall be menti directly, a 
particular taſte for painting, and their . in this way, 
ſome of which have been admired in Italy, are diſperſed over 
all South America. Quito is next to Lima in populouſneſs, 
if not ſuperior do it. It is like Cuſco, an inland city, and 
having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly $ for 
its manufaRures of cotton, woql, and flax, which ſupply the 
conſumption. over al the kingdom of Peru, © 

 IntanmirAnTs, MANNERS It would be in vain to pre- 


AND GOVERNMENT. tend ſaying any thing deciſive 
with to the number of inhabitants in Peru. The | 
niards. lues ate remarkably ſilent on this head, It has 


been gveſſed by ſome writers, that in all Spaniſh Aiverica, 
there are about three millions of Spaniards and creoles of dif- 
ferent colours; and - undoubtedly the number of Indians is 
much greater; though neither in any reſpect proportionable to 
the wealth, fertility, and extent of the country, The man- 
ners of the inhabitants do not remarkably differ over che whole 
of the Spaniſh dominions, * Pride and Jazineſs are thę two 
ominant/ paffions, It is agreed on by the moſt authentic 
ttavellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in 
its colonies; © The ereoles, and all the other deſcendants bf the 
Spaniards, according to the above diſtinctions, are guiſty of 
many mean and pilfering vices, which a true bor Caſtilian 
gould not think of: but with deteſtation. This no doubt in 
part ariſes froth the contempt in whieh all but the real natiyes 
of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaying 
_ according tqthe treatment they meet - with from Sthers: In 
Lima the Spaniſh pride has made the greateſt deſeents, and 
many of the firft nobility are employed in commerce. It is in 
this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe authority extends over 
Petu, -exevpt Quito, which has been lately detached from 

The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain, but ag 
his territories axe ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhouſd 
ürt with a ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral audieneies or 
courts eftabliſhed over the kingdom. There is a 8 
eſtabliſned at Lima, for reeeiving the fifth of the ce-of 
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65 and 85 weſt longitude. 
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JOUNDED by Peru I. the north; by 
the bam, at by the Pacific ocean on the 


Sy ü 


La Plata on the eaſt og e 


| | 1 5 1 Jan e J Im 8 7H 
c or Cut Lor John de fe. 


| „Lr The ct hand thoſe of Tagatagua near 
St. Jago, — enel Bonne: Beſides which, they have ſeve- 


ral ſalt- water lakes, that have a communication with the ſea 


part of the year. In frormy weather. the ſea. forces a way 


iy 922 congrile, Jang « cult of ue white ſalt a 


1 $RAS,. AND. HARZOURS. ]: The only ſea that borders 
.T 5 ONS boy ure Copia ee 
bays or are japo, 
Govanadore, Valoariſo,. ata, Conception, Santa Maria, La 
Moucha, . Baldjvia, Brewers-haven, and Caſtro. 
CLIMATE,..$0IL AND PRODUCE.] Theſe are not +63, 
Bly different from the ſame in Peru ; and if there be any diffe- 
rence, it is in favour of Chili. There is indeed no part | of the 
world; more favoured than this is, with reſpect to the gifts of 
nature. For here, not only the tropical fruits, but all ſpecies 
. We. E part is exported, come to 
roductions are the ſame with 
7 of Peru, and 


. in every river. 
ene ow country 

e original natives are ſtill in a 
and uncivilized ; and leading 


ure unconquered 


very unfavourable condition, with regard to 1 The 
Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000 ; and the. Indians, 
3 ve not. ſuppoſed to de thrice that 
num 


* * 


is very, thinly inhabited,” 


a wandefing life, attentive Fo no 
object but their preſervation from the Spaniſh yoke, are in a 


Dune, and leaves them full of fiſh ; but in the hot 


” „* -. — — * 
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© Comntacs.) The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely 
- confined to Peru, Panama, and ſome'parts of Mexico. To 
mme former they export annually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. 

"Their other exports are hemp, which is raiſed in no'other part 
of the South Seas, hides, tallow, and falted proviſions, and 
receive in return the commodities of Europe, and the Eaſt 
Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao. 


1 
7 L. * — 


P ARAG UA T, or LAPLATA. 
© SITUATION AND Exr Eur. 
12 ooh 1 * LO Degrees. 5 ee 
BouxpAnlIESõ. ] BON DED by Amazonia, on the north 
e e Dy. Brabl, caſt; by Patagonia, on the 
ſouth. ; and by Peru and Chili, weſt . 


SY 


Diviſions. _ ; 
Eaſt diviſio "Y 1 15 L | > 
5, OB; 4 1 wa Fa 
" "© Tacuman —) (8t. Jago , ew 
South diviſion 4 Rio de la de 55 Avzzs, W. Ion. 57 
* ir; l ; 54. 8. lat. ... 


Bays AND LAk Es. ] The principal is that at the 
mouth of the riyer La Plata, on which the capital city 
of Buenos Ayres; and cape St. Antonio, at the nge of 
that bay, is the only promontory. This country abounds with 
lakes, one of which is 100 miles long. 
Rivess,] This country, beſides an infinite number of 
ſmall rivers, is watered by three principal ones, which united 
near the ſea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, 
and which annually overflow their banks ; and, on their receſs, 
leave them enriched with a lime, that produces the greateſt 
plenty of whatever is committed to it. ben . W 
Ax, 01 AND PRODUCE.) This vaſt tract is far from 
being wholly ſubdued'or planted by the Spaniards.” There are 
many parts in a great degree unknown to them, or to any other 
peaple of Europe. The principal province of which we haye 
any knowledge, is that which is called Rio de la Plata,” towards 
| the mouth of the above mentioned rivers. FPhis province, 
with all the adjacent parts, is one continued level,” interrupted 
by not the leaft hill for ſeveral hundred miles every Way; 
extremely fertile, and produeing cotton in great quantities; 
. . tobacco, 
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| D the valuable 2 N80 called Paraguay, 
: . odigious ri jeh paſtures, e. 
| 25 e it is arſe big in 4 anne are all that 
is properly in 3 manner given in 
the . A horſe 27 time ago be —— gon 
dollar, and th . be eat choſen 2 

2 0r 300, was 0 rial 5 ark to general 
wi of America, this country is Jelbients woods. The 
air is remarkably fweer and fereno, ny the waters of La Plata 
are equally pure and whojeſome. - þ MA 
FIRST SETTLEMENT, Sn, 'The PUN firſt diſco- 
Y AND. 7 4 I vered this country, by ſail- 
ing up the river 2 in 1515, and founded: the town of 
. 0 80 Fe wikis the 

or rng a es in 
715 it 1 the river is ſeven | any * 4 
1 ſho conſiderable towns in South: : Nu op) 

| e of traffic to the ſouthward of Brazil. Here we 
meet with the merchants of Europe and Peru, but no regufar 
fleet comes here; as to the other parts of Spaniſh. America ; 
ts; or at moſt 2 2 make the whole of their 


lar interc Their returns are very 
able, conſiſti icy of Th go the gold and ſũ der of Chili and 
Peru, ſugar and ide ſe who have nos / and then carried 


n a contraband trade to this gity, have faund it more advan- 
tageous than any other whatever. The benefit of this contra- 
hand is pow whally in the hands af the Portugueſe, who keep 
2 ines — 9 that a purple a 6 ſuch parts of Bread as 4. near 
liſh baye a footing near this 
1 by the their new ſettlement” of port Egmont in th Falkland 
we 1 ſuppoſe they Will make an attempt to a (hare of 
——— ; commerce, - The trade of Paraguay, and the 
2 Gr of the people, are ſamuch the ſatne with thoſe of the 
reſt Spartich edlonieg in South America that n 
An ct Won th wn , a ing 
But ve cannot quit cauntry wit out ing omethin 
of that extraopdinary nv withous Going which "he 
wits have ereQed in he interior keep Le rhich fwd 
priefts. have ende to 
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in the Indiaos,. whereyer they came. 
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SPANISH AMERICA 162 
the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, have been 
extended into the moſt, the ne America; and that. 
all thoſe countries might, be ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's 
obedience, without expence, and without force. This re- 
re the" ſphere of their ladours was 
marked out an uncontrouled desk pe given to che Jeſuits 
within theſe limits; and the governors of the adfacent pro- 
vinces had orders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards 


to enter into this pale, without licenſe from the fathers,” They 


3 * — agreed, 2 a certain capitation tax, in pro- 
ortion to their flock ; to fend à certain number to the 
works whenever they ſhould be payee and the 
is ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them | 
On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſeene of 
con, and opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by 
together about 50 wandering families, whom 
to ſettle; and they united them into a little town. 
ip. This. — light foundation upon which they built 
a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, and fo 
much power, at the ſame time that it has brought en ſo much 


and to their ſociety.” For when had made 
By — laboured with ſuch — Pains, 


the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; fixed the moſt rambling, 
and ſubdued thaſe to their governcment, ho had long diſdained 
to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, They 
prevailed upon thouſands of various Wifperſed tribes. to embrace 
their - religion; and theſe foan induced others to follow their 
ex 


ample, ma the peace and tranquilli enjoyed 
under the Ui 222 the fathers. ' x rar 
Our limits do not permit us to trace with preciſion all the 


DDr | 


Aabdty a donqueſt over the bodies and minds of fo many 
The Jeſuits left nothing undone, that could Er to 
remaining in this ſubjection, or that could tend to E | 
their number to the degrees requifite for a well ordered and 
— ſociety; and it is faid t that above 340,000 families, 
years ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obe- 


dience, and an awe bordering upon adoration, 1 toes! 
ndians 


without any violence or conſtraint: That the 

inſtructed in the military art with the moſt exact diſcipline, 
and could raiſe 60,000 men well armed: That they lived in 
towns; they were regularly clad ; they laboured in agricul- 
ture; they exerciſed manufaCtures; ſome even alpired to the 
arts; and that nothing could equal the obedience of 


ws youre of. theſe miſſions, except- their contentment. under 


it. 


. _ with great ſeverity, acc them of ambition, pride, 
2 7 


manufactures are theirs, tho natural produce of 


| Ange. 


* 


23 deg. Ard, The apt rubs and 
miles to the rr and 75 north of Jamaica, 


known in the 


462 S ben Mn as IsLA nps. 
it. Some writers Howeher have treated the-charafter of theſd 


their — roy h an exeeſs, as to cauſe. 


— 1 1a choſen from _ 
ladians, CD with ftripes, | 
ſuffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their — 


tions, + to kiſs the hem of their ments, 28 the greateſt 
bonour. The prieſts themſelves — „ „ all 


brought to them, and the treaſures annual 
ſuperior- of-the order, ſeem to evince that . for 


110 
fa - 
thers will not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whethen 


Spaniards, or even Indians, to come within their 
miſſians . Some years ago, when part of this 


Spain to the crown of Portugal, the 


territory was | 
Jeſuits 9888 with this diviſion, or to ſuffer chem- 


ſelves to de transferred from: ome hand to another, like cattle; 


withaut their own conſent. And we are informed by the au- 
| . that the 


Indians actually took up arms; 
the exactneſs of their diſcipline, they 
were ealily, and a conſiderable ſlaughter, 1 3am the 
Euzopean troops, who wer ſent to quell then. 
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and is near 700 miles in length, and generally about 50 miles 
den ben th; A chain of hills run through the middle of the 
to weſt, but the land near the ſea is in general 


E ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. 


This noble iſland ĩs ſuppoſ to have the belt ſoil, for ſo large 
a country, vf an any an, America. It produces all the commodities 


and other ſpices, caſha, - fiſtula, muſtic | 
produces tobacco and ſugar, but from the want 3 — 
the lazineſs of the Spaniards; not in ſuch quantities as might 


be expected. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that 8 


iſland, does not produce, including all ita commodities, 


much for exportation as our ſmall. of Antigua. 


The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence, | 
but there are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland, "dich belong 

to the principal towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, 
e ke and well fortified, . 


country is 
ated the 


eſt Indies, particularly — — long Irie 5 
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tance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great number af 
-convents and churches, - It was taken however, . — 
and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the 

reſtored in the ſi j-third article of the treaty of 9 
ſides theſe, there is likewiſe. Cumberland harbour, 52 that 


of Santa es a conſiderable: town thing, bee cart 


Havannah. . X k JU * * 9 D C) * ve vw 


Fs 


HISPANIOLA, of br. DOMINGO]. This: iNand was. 


at firſt [poſſeſſed by the Spaniards alone, but by far the maſt 
conſiderable part is now in the hands of the French. How- 
ever, as the Spaniards were the original poſſeſſors, and ſtill 


continue rr 2 
| a3 a Spaniſh inand. pix +1161 09 in | 


It is fituated between the 17th and ft deg; meh lat, au 
the 67th and 74th. of weſt lon. lying in the middle between 


Cuba and Porto- Rico, and is 450 miles lon „ f 914 | 


| The face of the country preſents an of hills, 
vallies, woods and rivers, _ the foil is low tobe ex- 
tremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
maize, and caſſava root. The European cattle are ſo multi- 
plied here, that they run wild in the woods, and as in South 


America, are hunted for their hides and tallom only. In the 
moſt barren of the rocks, they diſcovered formerly filver 


and gold. mines however are not worked now. The 
north-weſt parts, which are in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
conſiſt of large fruitful plains, Which produce the articl 
already mentioned in vaſt abundance. This indeed is the 
and moſt fruitful» part, of the beſt and moſt fertile Hand in 
the Weſt Indies, and perhaps in the world. 


e e em rown n Mn e 6d e av 
world, built by Europeans, it St. Domingo. It was founded 


by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, 


bo gave it that name in honour of his father Dominic, and 
which the whole iſland is ſometimes named, „ e | 
is 2 


French: It is fituated on a ſpacious harbour, 


large well-bull 8g inhabited, like che other Spaniſh towns, 
by a mixture of Eu 8 


he French towns are, ca gt. Francois, tde capital, 
which is neither walled nor paled in, and is faid to have only 


ropeans, 9 mulattos, muſtees, and 


two bitteries, one at the entranch of the harbour, and the 


Other before the town. It contains about 8000 w altes and 
| blacks, Leogane, * inferior in point of ſize, * 


4 


tich. That of the Havannah, facing Florida, which is the 
<apital city of Cuba, and a place of great ſtrength and impor- 
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4s beauti 
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and in 10 deg. north lat. nene 
the. " 
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A place of conſiderable trade, and the feat of the French 
They _— — 
derable for their trade, Petit Guaves, and 
It is - computed that the exports pen, lure the 
— 0 ai places, are not leſs in value than 1, 200, 000 l. 
* megan 0 nao fonts, 
| moe ir advantage; as e n 
— nagg | FT 
PORTO Rico. Situated between 64 and 6 deg. A 
don. and in ig deg. Lat. hg rde la and 
Se. het's, is 200 miles long, and go broad. The foil 
* * and plains; and 
Js extremely fertile, prod ane the de en 2, the other 
lands; I n well with ſprings and rivers ; but the 


7-4 is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was on account 


. 


gold that the Spaniards ſettled here, but chere is no 
conſiderable tity of this metal found in zt. 
Lies the capi rey ſtands in a little iſland on the 
north ſide of the iſland; forming a capacious harbour, 
land by a cauſcy, and defendeil-by 
which render the town almoſt inacceſſibit. 
— 8 —.— taken by Sir Francis Prake, and afterwards 
the earl ef Cumberland. It is better inhabited than moſt 
f the towns, becauſe it is the center af the contraband 
vide curried re n che of 


Spain's ſubjects. Tear | 
84 . Sina hea x of Part 
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| # Tong, and 60 baba; and is an 
Sag en ſagar, Hne hacco, 
indigo, ginger, gy of fruit; and ſome cotton trees, und 
Indian corn. It wwas taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 2506, 
and by the French in 1676, erer 
at ſr eee ee f * idee ul 
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dad water. There was ouce a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which 
is now diſcontinuel. 
There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which 
the Spaniards! have paid | nd attention. We ſhall therefore 
roceed round Cape Horn into the South Seas, where the 
pro Spaniſh iſland bf any importance is CHILOE, on the 
coaſt of ts 1 has a hence and "_ harbours well 


14 


JUAN FERNANDES. ] Lying ng in 23 £ Welt Joi. ind 
boy ſouth lat. 300 miles weſt of Chili. "This is uninha- 
but having ſome good harbours, it is found extremely 
convenient” for the Englith cruiſers to touch at and water 
and here they are 2. diſcoveted, unleſs 
when, a8 is the caſe, their arri in the. Sbuth Seas 
and their motions, have been made known to the Spaniards by 
our good friends in Brazil. "This iſland is famdus for ha 
iven riſe do che celebrated romance of Robiriſon Cruſoe. - 
—— one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman; was leſt aſhore ink 
this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived ſome years, | 
anitil-be was diſcovered — nit 5 
when taken up; he had —— — 0} 
ſcarcely be underſtood, - to ſpea — by babes 
He was dreſſed in — ald or drink nothing but watery 
and it was ſome time before he could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. 
Nuring his abode in this iſland, be had led $00; goats, 
which he caught by running them down; and he marked as. 
many more on the ear, which he let Bene of theſe were 
caught, 30 years after; by lord Anſon 85 their veuerabis 


gun. nu 
Selkirk, nch 0s England; was is Adviſed to: publiſt 
an account of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. © He 
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put his papers-ifito the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare 
* them for ——— But that induftrious gentleman, by the 
— help of theſe — a lively fancy, transformed Alexander 
Selkirk into Cenive, and — — 

JS, Er, alter defrauding him; y tis rice of craft, of the 


LEY 
— 


| —— uſtly entitled to hope from them. 

I Tbe other that are worth mentioning are, the Galliz 

2 iſlea, fituated 400 — of Peru, under the equitor 3< 
„ of Panams, called the King 6 Pal 5 
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J tb en by the ſame ocean on the eaſt; by the mouth of 


ow Sas, BAYS, HARBOURS, ] The Atlantic 8 waſhes 


mins and vcbl winds, particularly in 
70 When they have ſuch Paris of 1 rain, with 
ns and;tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to 
ie ſouthward, nd che tropic of Capricorn, there is no 
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* wh. 4 
wie 6 62 


65; | 
Ly > eee BRAZIL, | . 
„ "pp <a Srruarion AND "EXTENT. Rp oe | 
1 1 AE 1 Degrees. 

13 2500 the equator as 12 latitude 
Breadth d 1 berween þ 3 ' 


-f Ee agamey.. | corny by the mouth of * river 
Amazon, and the Atlantic Ocean, on 


the river Plata, ſouth; and by à chain of mountains, which 


divide it III ee eee on the 


3 ee n ade Obere ſhips touch for 


pens WEE to the Dane 266 Fernando, . 
and St. Catharine 8. lor 


Barbara, 


D971 8 ac Wy 5 the Ning war on the 
A 400 —— 3000 m orming ſeveral 
> bag v ang) ation tn as the harbours of Panambuco, All- 

the port and harbour of Rio Janeiro, 


the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and 
e r eee ene Ly 


n 


* are, CapoRoque, Cape St: Augeſtine,. 
n e ee 


gear” ont OF THE COUNTRY, The name of Brazil was 
min, CAIMATE AND RIVERS, | 


given to this country, becauſe 
it was obſerved to abound with a wood of that name. To the 
northward of Brazil, 1 : 
climate is „eee — — 


enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, 


cool The land near 


in general 4 than high, but exceeding 
it being interſj — ith theadows and woods but 


the weſt, far | Aroma cx hy are mountains from whence iſſue 


— 5 — — 4 
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- PORTUGUESE AMERICA: 47 
and La Plata, others running acroſs the country from eaſt to 
. into the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating 

the lands which annually overflow, and turning the ſugar 

' mills belonging to the Portugueſe. - 
| SOIL AND PRODUCE. ] In general the ſoil is extremely 
fruitful; producing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and 
finer than our muſcovado, as we our unrefined _ 
and 


Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balſam of Copai 

Brazil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, | 
is chiefly uſed -in dying; but not the red of the beſt kind ; it 
has likewiſe ſome. place in medicine, as a ſtomachig and re- 


t. | | 

1 The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The 
produce of the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the 
inhabitants, until the mines of gold and diamonds were diſ- 
covered; theſe, with the ſugar plantations, occupy ſo many 
hands, that agriculture lies neglected; and, in conſequence, 
Brazil depends upon Europe for its daily food. 
. INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMs. }\ The portrait 
given. us of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe: in 
America, by the moſt. judicious travellers, is very far from 
being favourable. They are deſcribed as a people, who, while 
ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe the moſt deſperate 
crimes. Of a temper hypocritical and diſſembling; of little 
ſincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, 
and cruel; In their diet, penurious; for, like the inhabitants 
of moſt ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, 
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on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs or compliment l 
over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or any lady, w Fo the 
ſtreets without being carried in this manner. 

TRADE AND CHIEF TOWNs.] The trade of Portu | 
carried on upon the ſame excluſive ' plan on which the we 

nations of Europe trade with their colonies of America ; and 
it more particularly reſembles the Spaniſh method, in not 
' ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the convenience of the ſeveral 
places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may 

direct; but by annual fleets, which fail at ſtated times from 
Portugal, and compoſe three flotas, . bound to as many _ 
in Brazil; namely, to Fernambuco, in the northern part; 


Rio Janeiro, at ſouthern extremity; and in de Bay of 


All-Saints, in the middle. | 


In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, aud 


ſometimes the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous 


an their return io Portugal. This city commands a noble, 


ſpacious, and commodious harbour; it is built upon an high 


and ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one fide, and a lake, 


forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly ſo as nearly to 
Join the ſea, on the other. The ſituation makes it in a man- 


ner impregnable by nature; and they have beſides added to 


it _ ſtrong fortifications. It is populous, . 


which is the leſs wn xg as the Portugueſe have opportuni- 


ties of ſupplying themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works 


2 much cheaper rate than any other European power that has 
in America; they 


— hg nation 
that has eſtabliſhed. 3 in — 


import between 40 and 50,000 negro annually, . 
into the amount of the cargo the Brazil fleets for E urope. 


Conde — to be returned to Europe to 
the amount of 130,000 I. This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, 


the hides, the valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, 
hay Lent: give ſome idea of the importance of this trade, not only 


return, are not the fifticth part 

Dey conſiſt of the woollen 
France, and Holland; linens and laces of H 

| 9 and \ Germany; the- ſilks of France and Italy; fille 


ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, 
— et — ee t in theſe metals, from England; 


as well as ſalt-filhy beef, ; and chegſe, "Ot yt ha. 
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great, and increaſes every yeary 


„but to all the trading powers of Europe. "I 
carry thither in 
wat i Portugal :. 
of all kinds, from En and, 
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from Spain: wine, with ſome fruit, is nearly all they" ars 
fupplied with from Portugal. 

England is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portu- 
gal, both for home conſumption and what they want for the 
uſe of the Brazils. However, the French have become 


dan rivals to us in this, as in many other branches of 


. it is principally that Brazil is the richeſt, moſt flou- 
riſhing, 5 75 moſt * eſtabliſhment in America. Their 
export within ears, is grown much gteater 
than it was, —— — % made almoſt the whole of 


their exportable produce, and they were without rivals in che 
trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, though not raiſed 
in ſuch large quantities as in our American colonies, The 
northern and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound with horned 


cattle ; theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs 


than 20,000 are ſent annually to Euro 


pe. 
The Portugueſe were a conſiderable time poſſeiſed of Brazil 


| before they diſcovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, 
which have ſince made it ſo confiderable. Their fleets renden- 


vous in the bay of All-Saints, to the amount of 100 fall of 
large ſhips, in the month of May or June, and carry to Eu- 
rope a cargo little inferior in value to the treaſures of the flota 
and galeons. The gold alone, great = of which is coined. 
in America, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part 


ol this is brought from their colonies in Africa, ne with 


ebony and ivory, 


His roRY AND GOVERNMENT, ] Th country was figſt 


«diſcovered by Amerfcus Veſpufio, in 1 Hom the Portugueſe 


did not plant it till 1549, when they fixed themſelves at the 


Bay of All-Saints, and founded the city -of St. Salvador. 


They met with ſome interruption at firſt from the court of 
Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South Ame- 
rica as belonging to them. However, the affair was at length 


made up by treaty; and it was agreed that the Portugueſe 


ſhould Posten all che country lyin f cer the two rivers 
Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. The French alſo 
zade ſome attempts to plant N. on this eoaſt, but were 


riven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without oh | 


rival till the year 1580, when in the yery meridian of prof ce 


| they were ſtruck by ohe of thoſe blows: which ere 


fate of Kingdoms don Sebaſtian, the king of 1 
and 


1of bis life in an expedition againſt the Moors in Africa, | 
by that event the Portugueſe loſt ar ag, being Prong | 
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The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh 


yoke, and not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a 
ſucceſsful defenſive war, and fluſhed Sith the juveni aal of 
2 growing commonwealth, they purſued the Spaniards into the 

remoteſt receſſes of their 2 territories, and grew rich, 
„ ee and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former maſters. 
They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe ; 

they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
turned their arms upon Brazil, where they took ſeven of the 
2 or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole, 
colony, had not their career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at 
775 LW of * monks, and . few ſcattered forces. 4 

utch were, however, about the 1654, entirely driven 
out of Brazil; but their 8 =p 4 
ing their pretenſions to this country, and harraſſing the Portu- 
gueſe at ſea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch 

eight tuns of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in that country; 
5 eee and the Portugueſe have remained in 
p le poſſeſſion of all Brazil from that time, till about the 

end of 1762, when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, 
hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a 
month's ſiege, the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs called St. Sagra- 
ment; but, by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored. 
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FRENCH AMERICA. 
r poſiefiions and claims of the French before the laſt 
1 War, as appears by their maps, conſiſted of almoſt the 
whole continent of North America; which ee 
divided into two great provinces, the northern of which they * 
called Canada (comprehending a much greater extebt than the 
Britiſh province of that name) and in which they included a 
great part of our provinces of New-York, e ere 
and New- Scotland. The ſouthern province they called Loui- 
| Hana, in which they included a Jerk of Carolina. This di- 

ſtribution, and the military diſpoſition which the French made 
to ſupport it, formed the principal cauſe of the laſt war be- 
tween Great Britain and that nation, the iſſue of which id 
well known to all the world. For while the French were 
rearing their infant colonies, and with the moſt ſanguine 
hopes, ing vaſt deſigns of an, extenſive empire, one 
wrong ſtep in their politics loſt them the whole; their imagi- 
nary empire, which exiſted only upon the face of their maps, 
vaniſhed like ſmoke. They over- rated their ftrength ; and by 

commencing hoſtilities many years too ſoon, dag” 
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from Canada, and forced to yield to Great Britain all that fine 
country of Louiſiana eaſtward of the Miſſiſippi. At the treaty 
of peace, however, they were allowed to keep poſſeſſion of the 


weſtern banks of that river, and the ſmall town of New. 


Orleans, near the mouth of it; which, in 1 ey ceded, 
to Spain, for reaſons unknown to the public. 763. 2 3 
I be French therefore, from being one of the greateſt Euro- 
pean powers in that quarter, and to the Britiſh colonies a 
very dangerous neighbour and rival; have, in the manner we 
have ſeen, loſt all footing in North America; but on the 
ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement which is called. 
Cayenne, or EquinoCtial France, and is ſituated between the 
equator and fifth degree of north latitude, and between the 

oth and 55th. of welt longitude. Tt extends 240 miles along 
the coaſt of Guiana, and near 300 miles within land; bounde 
by: Surinam, on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; by 
8 ſouth; and by — 9 weſt, The chief town 
18 Aen. ' % . * | + © ; 

. All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills 


very proper for ſettlements the French have, however, not 
vet extended them ſo far as they might ; but they raiſe the ſame 


commodities which they have from the Weſt-India iſlands, 


and in no inconſiderable quantity. They have alſo taken poſ- 


ſeffion of che iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth 
of the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circum- 
ference. The iſland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome good 


lugar and cole. 


” * 
* 
- 


_ harbours, the French have here ſome ſettlements, which-raiſe 


FN ISLANDS IN AMERICA. | 


HE French were amoneft the laſt nations who. made ſet- . 


"'# tlements in the Weſt-Indies ; but they made ample 
amends by the vigour with which they purſued them, and by 
that chain of judicious and admirable meaſures which they uſed 


in drawing from them every advantage that the nature of the 


climate would yield ; and in contending againſt the difficulties 
which it threw in their way. i we 

They are ſenſible that as the mother country is ultimately to 
receive all the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the 
proſperity of their plantations muſt be derived from the atten- 
tion with which they are regarded at home. For this reaſon; 
the plantations are particularly under the care and inſpection 


of the council of commerce, à board compoſed of twelve of 


the moſt' conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the 
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473 Fxzxcu, Auzs ICAN. IAS. 
France, who are choſen out of the richeſt and moſt intelligent 
pf their traders, and paid a handſome ſalary for their atten- 
ce at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. This 
22 5 once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans for 


2 er in trade, for raiſing the 155 . 
t are fallen, extending new ones, for ſupporting 


old, and, in fine, for every thing that may improve the work- 
ing; or promote the vent of their manufactures, according t 2 
their own lights, of to the inſtrüctions of their conſtituents 
When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, they 
propoſe it to the | council, (where their report is always 
teceived with particular attention. An edict to enforce it ac- 
_ cordingly iſſues; aid is e with a punctuality that diſtin- 
guiſhes their government, ahd which alone can render the 
wiſeſt regulations any thing better than ſerious mockeries. To 
this body, c the care of the plantations is particulatfy entruſted. ' 
The government of their (ſeveral colonies, is a governor, - an 
intendant, and a royal council. The governor is inveſted' with 
a great deal of power; which, howeyer, on the ſide of the 
crown, is checked by the intendant, who has the care of the 
Eing's rights, and whatever relates to the revenue: and on 
the ſide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, 
| whoſe office it is. to ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by 
che one, nor defrauded by the other: and they are all checked 
by the conftant and jealous eye which the government at home 
Feeps over them; the officers of all the ports of France being 


tains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concernin the recep- 
tion they met with at the ports to which they have failed? how 
Juſtice way aflmipiſtered to them ? what charges they were 
made liable to, and of what kinds? 
+ That the colonies may be as little burthened as poſfi 
ol that the goverpap may have leſs temptation tq ſtir up trou- 
leſome 


rr thy paid by the crown: he has no perquiſites, and is 
ily forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have any plan- 
rations in the illands of on the continent; "oy any intereſt 
whatever, in 3 or lands, within his government, ex 
the houſe he lives 222 a garden for his convenience 
recreation. All the other officers are ud by the crown, out 


bile and repaired, and the ſoldiert paid out of the ſame! 


Io genera], their colonies pay no taxes; but when, u u 


| traord + taxes haye been raiſed, 
any ex are be woke, The li 3 es N 1. a 5 Fe, 
rodute 


be the revenues of the mother e he fortifications 


8 


charged, under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate all cap- 


intrigues, or faxour factions in his government, his, 
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ce at the Weſt India iſlands, or at its import into 
rance, is next to nothing; in both places hardly making 
two per cent, What commodities go to them pay no duties 
2. all | 3 1 = | a 


erer other regulations, e judges of the admiy 
ry 


pal , lawſuits, xecove debts, lenity to ſuch as have 
ue by earthquakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons ; the peo- 
pling their colonies, number of whites to be employed by tha 


planters, and, laſtly, the management of negroes, cannot 
ſufficiently admired ; and would, doubtleſs, be of 2 uſe, 
were ſome of them introduced into our f iflands, where 


| e hav 


e already mentioned the French colony upon the 


Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the 'moth. ' 


important and valuable of all their foreign ſettlements, and 
ger” poſſeſs through the indolence of the Spaniards on 
that iſland, or the partiality of their court to the Frencit 
nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the 


important one of 4 antes 3 
MARTINICO,] . Which þ ſityated between 14 and 15 


deg. of north Jat. and in 61 
he inland part of it is hi ly, 


half as much in breadth, 


from which are poured out upon every fide, a number 
agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland. 


in a high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, 
indigo, Kees, and ſuch Rule as are found in eee 
ing iſlands. 

quantity annually. Martinico is the reſidence of the governor 
of the French iflands in theſe ſeas, Its and harbours 
are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and fo well fortified, 
that they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who in vain 


_ attempted this place, However, in the laſt war, when the 
Britiſh arms were triumphant in every quarter of the globe, 


this iſland was added to the Britiſh empire, but it was given 


back at the treaty of peace. Fee a 
GUADALUPE. ]: So called by Columbus, from the re- 
ſemblance of its mountains to thoſe bf that name: in Spain, is 
ſituated in 16 deg. north lat. and in *62/ weſt lon. about 30 
Jeagues north of Martinico, and almoſt as much ſouth of 
Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. It is divided 
into two parts by a ſmall arm oß the ſea, or rt no 
channel, through which no ſhips can venture; but 
Fenn een n itants 


. welt lon, lying about 40 
Jragues north weſt of Rarbadorg, is about 69 miles in len 


But ſugar is here, as in all the Weſt India ſands, | 
the principal commodity, of which they export a conſiderable. 


nn DUTCH AMERICA: 
bitants paſs/ it in a ferry-boat. © Its ſoil is equally fertile wit 
that of — protucing ſagar, ee pang 


of ſugar, almoſt incredible, - Like Martinico, it was formerly 
jock nf by the Engliſh, 'who, pave up the attempt; but in 


back at the peace of 1763. porn | 

ST. LUCIA. Senn in..x4 to. north lat. and in 

51 deg. lon. 80 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, id 23 

miles in length, and 1a in breadth. It received its name from 

being diſcovered on the day. dedicated to the virgin martyr St, 

| Lucy. - The Engliſh . firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 
From 


this time met with various. misfortunes from the 
natives and French; and at length it 3 on 


the latter and the Engliſh, that this i with 
inica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. But the 


French, before the late war broke out, began to ſettle theſe 
iands; which, by the treaty aa 99 were yielded up to 
Great Britain, and this iſland: to France. The ſoil. of St. 
Lucia, in the valleys, is extremely rich. It produces excel- 
lent timber, and abounds in pleaſant rivers, and well ſituated 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, } Are three ſmall 

AD MARIGALANTE,, _ 5 iſlands lying in 

the neighbourhood of Angus and St. Chriſtophers, are 

great conſequence to the French, except in time of war, 
they give ſhelter to an incredible number of -privateers, 

annoy our baby, 0 trade. f 

| policy in Great Britain, upon 2 out 

of An immediately to take poſſeſſion of theſd 
iſlands, rr 
| frequently reduced by the Engliſh, and as 

vently given back to the French j who. have often, and 
- experienecd the generoſity of the Britiſh 
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Brasil in the manner we have ſeen ; and after they had 
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er. This iſland is in u flouriſhing condition, and its exports 


2759, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given 


between 
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Doren AMERICAN IsLanDs. 475 
to conſole themſelves with their rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt with Surinam; 
_—— once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no great 
value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in ex- 

for New Vork; and with two or three ſmall and 
barren iſlands in the north ſea, not far from the Spaniſh Main. 

Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, is ſituated between 5 and 7 
deg. north lat. extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the 


mouth of the river Oronoque, north, to the river Maroni, 


or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of this country is 
_ reckoned unwholeſome ; and a conſiderable part of 
coaſt is low and covered with water. The chief ſettle- 
ment is at Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame 
name; and the Dutch have extended their plantations 
leagues above the mouth of this river. The colony is now in 


the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, not only with Europe, but 


with the Weſt-India iſlands. Their chief trade conſiſts in 

ſugar, a great deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, to- 

bacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs. . 

trade with our North American colonies, who bring hither 

horſes, live cattle, and proviſions; and take home à large 

unity of molaſſes ; but their negroes are only the refuſe of 
e they have for the Spaniſh market. T 


Doren ISLANDS in AMERICA. 


Sr. EUSTATIA.JOITUATED three leagues north- 
8 ] i welt of St. Chriſtopher's, and is 
only a mountain about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the 
ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt round, But, though ſo ſmall, 
and inconveniently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the 
Dutch have made it turn out to very good account; and it is, 
ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000, negroes.... The ſides 
of the mountain are laid out in, yery pretty ſettlements ; but. 

have neither ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſagar 
tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is 
in the Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, however, it is 
not ſo well ſituated; and it draws the ſame adyantage from its 
conſtant neutrality. Its fituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of 
all the Weſt-India iſlands, there beirig but one good rs 
pom which may be eaſily defended by a few men; and the 

ven is commanded by a ſtrong fort, "us 


-CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 deg. north lat. 
E e from the confine of Ten, Fr, is 0 


or 19 
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and 10 broad. It ſeems as if it were fated, that the ingenuity 


Europe and America, be employed in fighting againft an un- 
friendly nature; for the iſland. is not only kg and depen- 
dent upon the rains for its water, but the hatbour is naturally 
one of the worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entirely 
remedied that defect; they have upon this harbour one of the 
largeſt, and by far the moſt elegant and cleanly towns in the 
Weſt Indies. The public buildings are numerous and hand- 
ſome ; the private houſes commodious ; and the magazines 
Jarge, convenient, and well filled. All kind of . is 
| here performed by engines; ſome of them ſo well cantrived, 
that ſhips are at once lifted into the dock. | 
Though this iſland is naturally barren, the induſtry of the 
Dutch has brought it to.produce a conſiderable quantity both 
of tobacco and ſugar ; it has, beſides, good ſalt-works, for 
the produce of which there is a briſk demand from the Engliſh 
| Hlands; and their colonies on the continent. But what en- 
ders this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the con- 
traband trade which is carried on between the inhabitants and 


the Spaniards, and their harbour being the rendezvous to all 
nations in time of war. „ | 3 
The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for in- 
telligence, or pilots, and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts 
for trade, which they force with a ſtrong hand, it being very 
difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to take theſe veſſels , 
for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with a number of guns, 
but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply 
intereſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the 
voyage. have each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value 
proportioned to the ſtation of the owner, ſupplied by the 
merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This animates 
them with an uncommon courage, and they fight 3 
becauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides 
_ this, there is a confizac Intercourſe between this iſland and 
the Spaniſh continent. | * 
Curaſſou bas numerous warehouſes, always full ef the 
commodities of Europe and the Eaſt- Indies. Here are all 
ſorts of woollen and linen cloth, laces, ſilks, ribbons, iron 
_utenfils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the fpices of the 
Moluccas, and the calieoes of Infdia, white and painted. 
- Hither the Dutch Weſt-India, which is alſo their African 
company, annually bring three or four s of ſlaves; and 
to this mart the Spaniards. themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, 


carry off not only the beſt of the n at a very high, 
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and the ſeller bas this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 
and merrers ſhops; with every thing that is grown unfaſhion- 
able and unſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; 
Every thing being ſufficiently recominended by its being Euro- 
pean, The Spaniards pay in gold and filver, coined or in bars, 
cacao, vanilla, jeſuits bark, cochineal, and other valuable 
commodities. - | . 


The trade of Curaſſou; even in time of peae; is ſaid to be 


annually worth to the Dutch no lefs than 500,0001. but in 
time of war, the profit is ſtill greater, for then it becomes 


the common emporium of the Weſt-Indies : it affords a retreat 


to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes none of 
them arms and ammunition to deſtroy one another. The inter- 
courſe with Spain being then interrupted; the Spaniſh colonies 
have ſcarce any other market from whence they can be well 


fupplied either with ſlaves or goods, The French come hither 


£ 


uy the beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, which t 
ngliſh bring from the continent of North-America, or hi 
is exported Ireland; ſo that, whether in peace or in 
war, the trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremeax. 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was origi- 
nally carried on by the Weſt-India company alone: at preſent, 
fuch ſhips as go upon that trade, -pay two and a half per cent. 
for their licenſes : the company, however, reſerve to them 
ſelves the whole of what is carried on between Africa and 
.. mw other e e and deren inconſiderable 
ſelves, ar as appendages to Cu- 
raſſou, for which they are . in raiſing cattle 


and other proviſions. ward - "TY 


The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martins, ſituated at no 
great diſtance from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be men- 
troned : the latter is partly inhabited by the Englim. 
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. THOMAS.] A N_inconſderabl member of the 
2 N Caribbees, ſituated in 64 deg. weſt 
and 18 north lat. 15 miles in circumference, and 


has a ſafe and commodious harbour. | 


Sr. CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ. Another ſmall and 


undealthy iddand, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, 
ten or twelye leagues in length, and three or four where it is 
broadefts Theſe iflands, ſo long as they remained in the 
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' think of our extenſive and valuable po 
tion do they not deſerve from us? en RC EI 


of gold and ſil 
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hands of the Daniſh Weſt-India company, were ill 
and of little oonſequence to the Danes; hut that wiſe, and 


benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up 


the company's ſtock, 5 trade open; and finee that 


time the iſland of St. Thomas has dun ſo ge improved, 
that it is ſaĩd to produce upwards of ſheads of ſugar. 
of 1000 weight each, and others of e Wet lotta commo- 
dities intolerable plenty. In time Jo war, privateers bring 
in their. prizes here: for ale; and a great many veſſels trade 
rng, ce along the ,Spaniſh Main, and return with money 

{fx 9 1m or bars, and valuable merchandise. As for Santa 
Crus, from a periect deſert a few years ſince, it is beginning 
to 3 oo) the: Engl iſlands, ſome 


of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, a 


yt bat? ape Gag to do ſo.» 


Theſe two 3 the 


D ere 


„what muſt we 
So what atten- 


nh 44. 101. 
46 Thete ſeems to Da providerice (ys an in- 
— and polite writer) in caſting 4 parts, if I may uſe: 
2 of the ſeveral European nations who act 

the ſtage of America, The Spaniard, proud, lazy, 

nt, bas an ample walk in which: to expatiate; 
imate to indulge his love of eaſe, and ua profuſion: 
him all thoſe luxuries his pride 

. but Uhich his lazineſs would Ns ye" b 2:92 
he Portugueſe, naturally indi at home, and enterpri- 

* rather than induſtrious — has gold and diamonds 
Spaniard has, wants them as he does, but poſſeſſes 


25 


DNN though a leſs oſtentatious manner. 


The Engliſh, of a 9 diſpoſition, thoughtful and. 


5 cool, n great; i 


t of much fruitleſs labour, abhorrent of conftraint, — 
vers of a country life, have a lot which indeed produces 
neither gold nor ſiſver; but they r 
continent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculture, and 
ſufficient” to furniſh | their trade withbut lay ing them under 


great difficulties, Intolerant as they are of the moſt" uſeful. 


e 


* 
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1 
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kay x er flouriſhes more than 
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waſhes America on the weſt; is perfectly unknown to us; 


BY == R.0. 
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| wan haz of paring. it according to his q wn e, and direct 


is life after his own faſhion. 
Ns French, active, lively, enterpriging, pliable, and. * 


tic; and tho' changing their purſuits, always the pre- 


ſent object with eagerneſs, are, notwithſtanding, tractable and 
obedient to rules and laws, which bridle their diſpoſitions, 
and wind and A wghew (0. prrpes ours Theſe people have 


- country (w anada was, in their poſſeſſion) where more 


is to be 85 4 by managing the people than by cultivating 
the ground; where a peddling ce that requires. con- 
x riculture, or a regular 

where they have difficulties which keep them alert by 

ggling with them, and where their obedience to @ wiſe. a 


_—_ ( meaning the, excellent regulations alread 


tioned reſpecti 


perting the French colonies in America — 
them for perſo 


wiſdom. In the iſlands, the whole is the 


work, of, thei6, Boles and right; dn their. government has: 


The Dutch have g a rock or two, on which. to. display 
the miracles of ty and diligence, (which are their vir- 
tues) and Se hare exe e r re 
. ated ire! | 


* 
8 


| FERRA-INGOGNITA, or unknown Countries. 


n 


EN North America, towards the pole, are Labrador ot 
New-Britain, New North and South Wales, New-Den- ' 
mark, &c. very little-known. The inhabitants, like thoſe - 
of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and the northern 
of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage ; low'in ſtature, 

T he tar, ſcarcely reſecablinig any thing 

human. bor raw fleſh of whales.” bears, 
foxes, &. ane p in ſkins, the hai ſides next 
their bodies. In theſe unhok itable regio e thats nights (as 
may be ſeen in the table of elimates in in the | Introduction) are 
from one to fix months, and the earth bound up in impene- 
trable ſnow ; ſo that the miſcrable abi live under 


— har 
All that da on the 28 — ſettlement, 


E the year 1 ates when h ſun makes 


from Canada and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, \ 


Tope having ever travelled thither, "From the cite” 


| almoſt unknown, and 


Pe 


the ſame ſtreight in his way. to India, fr 


| 3 by an ä is called 
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and ſitustiom of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be fruitful 3 


it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many 

whom uſed to reſort to the great fair of Mo . even ok, 

the diſtance of 1000 miles, when that city Was in the hands 

of the French... | | 
In South America; the countty or Guiana, ee th 


the equator to the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded 


by the river Oronoque on the north, and the Amasones ori 
ſouth, is unknown except a flip along the coaſt, where 
French at Cayenne and the Dutch x Surinam, have 
made ſome ſettlements ; which, from the unhealthfilfieſs of 


the climate, almoſt under the equator; and other cailſey, can 


3 
3 name, ns, ns ever been ughly diſcov "though 


err back 1 
ntry of Amaxonia, fo fre from the { tiver 


Rranil, und. er 1 eee of Pri 50d 
* e by means of that 
river and its branches, Some amp word or made bf 
the Spaniards t attended 
with ee We 
turned back, and no gold being ſound in the country as they 
expected, no European nation has hitherto made any fetter 


ment there. 


Patagonia, at the bathern extremity of America, is ſome- 


nor any other Eu 


n nation, have olonies here; it 1 
i generally Penrelonrds as a as. un- 


Mad here 5a 524 deg; ſouth lat, we fall 


hoſpitable country. 


in with the Freche, of. Magellan, pain Patagonia, on th 
Nee del Fung, on the bu 


times defcrided-as part of Chili; i | 


Theſe ſtreights extend 7701 eaſt to 110 R but the 
breadth in ohne places falls ſhort öf one. They were firſt | 
diſcovered. by hay a Pate nts ere of Tai, 
who failed through them, in d thereby diſ- 
e Face o e e 
cean. £4 hon e convened na thy vigator that 
led round the world; but having loft Sn "Skirmiſh - 
with ſome Indians befq the — — to. 2 
honour, of being the firſt circum- has been diſputed - 


in favour of the brave Sir Francis 1 who in 1574 2 
retu 


which he 


to E the cape of Good-Hope. In 1616, La Maire, 
a Pesch, to the ſouthward, of « theſe ſtraits, diſco- 


a 


vered, in lat, 54 2, another „ fine known by the name 


Straits La , and this pa 3955 Nr been kr 
bling 


x. 
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Horn. The author of Anſon's voyage, however, from fatal 
| 3 adviſes mariners to keep clear of theſe ſtreights - 
and iſlands, by running down to 61 or 62 deg. ſouth lat. 
before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, towards the 
South-Seas; but the extreme long nights and intenſe cold in | 
thoſe latitudes, render that paſſage practicable only in the 1 
months of January and F 5 which there: | is the . J 


OWARDS the north-eaſt, are Veſdo, Fanchat, 
2 and other countries or iflands, which the Ruſſians are 
dat y diſcovering,. but are imperfectly known even to that 
+, court, and ſuppoſed to be joined to N 
near that part of the globe. 0 
Below the Molucca iſles, in the Eaſt-Indies, are New : 
Guinea, Carpentaria, New Holland, Dieman's Land, and, 
a little farther, New Zealand; regions diſcovered by e 4 
Dutch and Engliſh about the middle of the laſt centu „and | 
are ſuppoſed to be a vaſt continent, entirely ſepara tm 
Aſia or America; but our knowledge of them, even at this 
time, is very imperfect, our navigators having only failed. 3 
along the coaſts, which ſtretch from the equator to 44 deg. 
4 of —— lat. by whom we learn that the natives are black, | 
naked, and in ſome places are very numerous. | 
3 Beſides theſe countries, the Europeans are daily making 
diſcoveries of iſlands that are ſcattered up and down the Pacific N 
generally believed that there are many large 
tracts of land towards the the ſouth-pole, of which at pact 


ocean; and it is 


3 
— 
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orth-America, or very 
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ANEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE,. 


P the Names ne Situations of the chief Cite, 
Towns, Seas, Gulphs, Bays, Rergights, Ca es, and oc 
remarkable Places in the known World. 
the moſt authentic Charts, Ms und Otero, 


our... -  Provincts,  Comptries, wart. Latitude. I 
8 B. M. p. . 


2 


; | Abergeenſhire, Scotland 40. 
A 8 Mexico, North K. — 1 1 101 ec | 
 AdriaticSea, or Le Italy; To e, Mediterranean Sea. 
G. of Venice, _ 
oN. 26-30 K. 


15 N ” Ala 542N. 25-24 E. 
„ Aﬀrica 1 10 N. bom, E. 


Albany, Amer. 42-48N. 73-30W. 
* PURE Al Africa -36-50N. STA E: 
. Amboyna, ot Ir 4-25 $.127-25 E. 
AMSTERDAM, "If n Europe 53+23N. 5-04 E. 
Annapolis, Nov Scotia, North ' June 45 83 . -ooW, 
AnnaroLis, Maryland, North poor -5oW. 
_ Antioch, Syria, Turkey, * 30 N. 325 E. 
An „ Brabant, Netherlands, 1-13N. 29 E. 
Archi „  IMands bf Greece, Eafobs, eller. 84. 
Archangel, © Dwina, © © Ruſſia, Furope 64-30 N. 40-30 E. 
> ann Aran, — — YN. 52-00 E. 
| ns, Achaina, ia, u urope 37-5 8D 
dantitOgean, ſhparaccs Eu. Aſta, Afr. from A macs "os 
Ava, Eaſt 10 Aſia — 5-30 E. 


BY of Biſcay Coaft of France, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


Re bang oak of E Afia, - ' Indian Ocean. 
Bali ae . & Sued. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Baldivias, Ch both by mer. 39-35 S. 81- w. 
Jes Turkey, As 33-40N. 37-00 E. 
Spain, Europe: 42+26N. 2-18 E. 


, E -20N. E. 
. 8 


. Turkey; . - Afia 30.4 N. 48-00 E. 
I Aſia 8585 8. 107-00 E. 


land; Eutope 040 7-40 E. 


8 29-00 E. 

 |Furope 22 E: 

3 13-3 E. 

Europe J- . 220 E. 

Europe 55-49N..1-45W. 

| Europe A -N. 21-20 E. 
122 ö an 388 8. 10100 E. 
Bilboa, _ Biſcay, Spain, rope _43-26N, 3-18 . 


. 7 


* % 

, — => , 2, 
I N =; — 
A \ 7 F 4. 

f v4 Sw.” 
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Turkey, Aſia 33-40N. 45-00 E. 


IF 3 Warwickſire, England, 7 * $2-30N. N 


wha” 


* 3 u, Countries. Quart. Latitude. 
* E i 5 
» las I 00 71 0 

KM: | Jyembor, op Tartary, - Aſia x th + 67-09 - . 

m Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-50N- 00-38 
| ee e Wanne Scotland,  . Europe 55-58N 3-44W. 

C oft „ England, Europe 53-10N. oo-25 K. 

New England, Amer. 3 ey 

V. | Netherlands; Europe 5 1-40N, 4540 

V. 7 France, Europe 48-23N. 4-25 

2 Germany, Europe 53-25N. 8-20 g. 
0 | Sitefia, . Bohemia, Europe 51-15N. 16-50 

E. Briſtol,  -- | Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-33N. 2-40W. 

E. "Britiſh: Sea, N Brit. & Germ. Europe, ntic Ocean, : 

V. Black. r , Tyrkey.in Europe and Aſia. | 5 

. e bant, Netherlands, Europe N. 406 E. 
. USSELS,  - Bra etherlan 0-50 

W. Bruges, Flauders, Netherlands, Europe ons 6N, 3-05 B. 

E: Brunſwick, Low. Saxony, F Europe -52-30N. 10-30 

E. Buda, oWer Rr 47-49N. 19-20 

E. \ ByniinxoTon, Jerſey, Nort 40-08N. 

1 8 155 o Tau. f e ' Ainer. 34:35 8. $7548. 
" SEES © * 

E. C4150, Lower bs eve Africa 30-00N. 32-00 E. 
. Cagliari, Sardinia, _: 12 Europe 39-25 N. 9-38 B. 
oy Cacnao,. N 1 OY Aſia, 21-30N. 105-00 E. 

4 Woh Hoa A 7 b ny pe hed . 

E. _ Cambletown,. . Argyleſhire, n rope $5730 -40W, 

E. Cambridge, . England Europe on IN. SET 
— Cadis, Andalaa, Spain, Europe 36-33 N. 6-01 £ 

E. Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia . 22-00N. 87-00 B, 

"A Kent, - England, Europe $1- -16N, * i-15 E. 

| Candy Iſland, 2 Aa 35-19 N. 25-25. E. 

"52M Canton, | _ Alia. 23-14N,113 

W. CaMBODIA, Siam, en Afia 13-30 N. 105-00 E. 

E. Carliſle, , Cumberland, England, . Europe 35 70 47 N. 2-35 W. 

B. Carthage ruins, Tunis, Bafbary, Africa 36-30 N. . 

E. CarTracenaTerra Firma, South Amer. ap 

W. Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe 52-10N. 2385 

E. Candy, . Ceylone I. Eaſt India, Aa  7-54N. 79-00 E, 

E. Caſpian Sea, Ruman Tartary, Aſia, _ 

E. Caſſel, Heſſe-Caſlel, 2 Rae 51-20N, 9-20 E. 

E. Cape Clear, Cork, Ireland, Europe g1-10N. 9-4. 

W. —  Finiſters, Galicia, Spain, uz 4 a12N. to- og 

D E. — Vincent, Algarve, P Nope, ) 3N, 

» E. — Verd, | 5 roy 107K 17-20W, N 

a KL; | Ra. Hottentots, Africa 34-07 S. 19-35 E. 

0 Be Good Hope, ag 

W. — Comorin, Hither India, Mogul hn” 3-50. 77-30 

0 E. — Florida, Eaſt Florida, North Amer. 24-57N. 80-30 . 

> E. — Horn, Delſuego Iſle, South Amer. 50-35 5. . 79-55W, 

BW, ate Sea, ro " Swed, & Denm. Europe 

W. Fer Morocco, Alta d * 
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Towns. ee 5 Countrier. 2 Latitude. pet. 


Te) 2 D., M. D 
Cheſter, - © Cheſhite, \ gland : £ \ Europe 15N. 3-0 
C 1 ARL x s 8 Carolina Nor Amer. N. 19-19 2W. 
o WN, 1 
. -Civita Vech. Pope's Territ. Italy Rays Lab; 12.30 l. 
Corennacan Zealand Iſle, D 1. Europe Wu 12-76 E. 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Euröpe 51-40 N. 8-40 W. 


Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Eu 2-2 N. IFW. 
Conxsraxri- Romania, "Turkey, | | Europe 46d. 28-56 k 


N NOPLE, to 
Conſtance, Swabia, a | Germany, | — 47-45N. -12 E. 
_ Corinth, More, Turkey, Europe 37. 30N. 9 E. 
Cracow, 1 ne Poland, Poland, Europe 50-00N. 19-30 E. 
Curafſou; Curaſſou Ille, Weſt India, Amer. 11-56N. 68-20 W. | 
- Cuſco, Peru, South Mc Amer, '12-25 8. vo-. 
Damascus, Syria, Turkey, Afia 33-15N. 37˙20 E. 
PDantꝛzic, Poliſh Prufſia, Poland. Europe 5 18-36 E. 
Dacca; on 1X8 Eaſt India, Aſia 23-30N. 89˙40 E. 
DzuLY, Pell, Faſt India, Afia * 29-00N, 76-30 E. 
< Mn * Netherlands, Europe '52-06N. 72 E. 
Derbent, agen, Perſia, © Aſia 41-40N. $930 E. 
Derby, yſhire, England, Europe '52<58N, * 1-30W. 
Derry, 2 TPieeland. Europe 54-52N. 7-40W. 
Dieu, Malabar, Eaſt Inka, Aſia 21.37 N, 69-30 E. 
Dover, "Kent, © England, Europe 51-08N. 1525 E, 
DazsDtn, Saxony, » — & Europe*'51-00N. '13- 38 E. 
Dundee, Forfar, © Scotland, Europe 56-26N, 2-48W, 
Duniin, | Leinſter, | land, urope 5$3-20N. '6-28W. 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe 5448 N. 1-25 W. 
«IS 3 ha . Scotland, Europe 55.5 AN. 4 20. 
Dunkirk, Flanders, ' Netherlands, 8 i- oN. 2.2% E. 
Dunbar, , Haddington, Scotland, Europe i55-58N; 2-25 W. 


Bumfries, . friesſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-08N, 3.7 25 W. 


ENg gl. Chan! between Engl. 1 tlantic Ocean. 

Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38.01 N. 2-53 

A ae Edinburghſh. Scotland., Europe 562 Jes 300 
Elbing, Free, Poland, 1 2 54-15N. 20-00 4 
Embden, wer Sermany, Europe $5:25N. 5-10 E. 

Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of  - Guinea, Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
Exeter, e England, Europe 50-44N. ' 3-3oW, 
FAkirk, . Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3 48 W. 
onus Cornwall, England, Europe. 50-10N, g-. 
Fez, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-30 N. W. 
Ferrol, Gallicia, — 1h I. dark 43-30N. ' 8-40 W. 


N Froxknet Tuicany, ' Europe 43- yo: 12-15 E. 
Fort St. IM Coromandel, Bad India, * | fia  12-05N, 80-557 E. 


| Gera, Geneva, Switzerland, urope 48. 6-00 E. 
N Genda, Italy, Europe 44-2FN, 9-00 E, 
Ghent,  * "Flanders, ' © = OG Europe '51-00N. 3-36 E. 


Gibraltar, Andalaſia, Spain, Europe 36-00N; G-OοW. 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, 8 Europe 55-5oN. 4-o5W. 
Glouceſter, _ Glouceſterſh. Hiace, Europe 5 1-50N. 2-16. 
. 3 . 74540 P. 
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